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. REPORP OF THE COUNCIL, 
ReaD AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING ow THE 28TH May. 


Tue Council have much pleasure in submitting to the Society the 
accounts of the past year, and the customary notice of progress. 


Members—Ordinary, Honorary, and Corresponding.— Since the 
last Anniversary 182 Fellows have been elected; and, upon the 
recommendation of the Council, one Corresponding Member—Pro- 
fessor Otto Struve, of the Imperial Observatory of Pulkowa, St. 
Petersburg. During the came period the Council have to record 
the loss of 21 Fellows, and one Honorary Member—Professor Carl 
Ritter of Berlin. 

The Society now consists of 1316 Fellows, and 57 Honorary 
and Corresponding Members. 


Finances.—The Balance-sheet annexed shows a satisfactory 
increase of income; whilst the disbursements, under every head 
of expenditure save that of Publications, have been kept strietly 
within the estimates submitted to the last General-Meeting. 

The permanent fund of the Society at the close of the year 
amounted to 4000/. New 3 per Cents., to which has since been 
aided a farther investment of 5001. 


Publications.—The 29th volume of the Society's Journal (con-— 


taining the narrative of Captain Burton’s latest African researches) 
is now ready for delivery. The 3rd volume of * Proceedings” hae 
been completed, and No. 1 of volume 4 iseued to the Fellows. 
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vi Royal Geographical Society. 


Copies of these publications are presented to the chief public In- 
stitutions at home and abroad. 


Map-Rooms,—The accessions to this department since the’ last 
Anniyersary consist of 5217 Maps and Charts, all of which have 
been arranged in due geographical order. The following may be 
specially noticed :—Ordnance Maps of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, on various seales ; Charts by the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, and by the Dépét de la Marine of France ; 
Government Maps of Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 








linia, and Holland; Papen’s Central Europe, by Ravenstein # 





Trigonometric Survey of India (11 shéets); North-Eastern pro- 
vinees of China; Tasmania, by J. Sprent, Surveyor-General ; 
Charts of the Coast of South Australia, and Sailing Directions, by 
B. Douglas, Esq., Trinity House, Adelaide; Keith Johnston's 
Australia, published by E. Stanford; and Queensland, by L. F. 
Landsberg. The United States, by Lieutenant Warren, U.S. 
Secretary-at“War; Lake Superior and Red River Settlement, by 
5.5. Dawson; Arrowsmith’s Arctic Regions ; Canada, by Devine ; 
Algemeene Atlas van Nederlandsch Indié, by Baron van Carnbée, 
and Maps of Java, MS., on parchment, presented by General 
Wetherall; also Atlases to date by Fullarton, Blackie, Johnston, ete. 


fastruments.—In order to obtain for the yse of scientific tra- 
vellers an approved class of Instruments, for determining geo- 
graphical positions, the Council have agreed to offer “a Prize of 
502, or a Gold Medal, to the designer or maker of the most ser- 
viceable Reflecting Instrument for the Measurement of Angles.” 
AA specification of the conditions of this prize may be had at the 
offices of the Society. 


Library.—Considerable additions have been made in this de- 
partment by presentation and purchase, the former comprising 
623 books and pamphlets, and the latter upwards of 260 volumes. 
‘Among these may be enumerated Purchas’ ‘ Pilgrimes,’ in 5 vols, 
folio, a rare and perfect copy, presented by Mr. John Crawfurd, 
v-n.G.8.; Worcester’s large ‘ Dictionary of the English Language ;' 
Oliphant’s ‘ Narrative of Lord Elgin's Mission to China and Japan ;* 
M*Leod"’s ‘Travels in Eastern Africa ;' Richardson's “Travels in 
Morocco ;” Holden's * History of Natal ;’ Lyell’s‘ Travels in North 


- 
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Report of the Council. vil 


America;'’ Demidoff’s * Russia and the Crimea;’ Crawfurd's 
‘Embassy to Ava;’ Abbé Domenich’s * Missionary Adventures in 
Texas and Mexico;" Hayes’ * Arctic Boat Journey ;’ Parker's 
and Hughes’ ‘Manual of Geography; Keports of Geological 
Surveys in Canada and India; and the Transactions of the prin- 
cipal literary and scientific Institutions Benet the’ world. 


Expeditions—The results of the important explorations of 
Captain M‘Clintock in the Arctic Seas, Captains Burton and 
Speke in the Lake regions of Central Africa, and Captain Palliser 

*in North America have been duly reported to the Society; and 
the ‘ Prgceedings’ contaim interesting communications from highly 
‘esteemed travellers in various parts of the world. An expedition, 
aided by a liberal grant from Government, is now in progress under 
Captains Speke and Grant, to follow up the recent explorations in 
Central Africa, north of Lake Nyanza, whilst the enterprising 
Livingstone continues his researches in the Shirwa and Nyassa 
Lake districts. Further explorations have also been recently made 
in Western Australia and British Columbia. 


Royal Premium.—The Founder's or King William Gold Medal 
has been awarded to Lady Franklin, for her self-sacrificing per- 
severance in sending out expeditions to ascertain the fate of her 
husband and the ships under his command, and in commemoration 
of the discoveries of the illustrious navigator Franklin; and the 
Patron’s or Victoria Gold Medal to Captain Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, 
for the skill and fortitude displayed by him and his companions— 
Hobson, Young, and Walker—in their successful search for records 
of the lost expedition, and for their valuable coast surveys, by 
which our acquaintance with Arctic geography has been greatly 
enlarged. 


House.—No change has taken place in the arrangements for the 
Evening Meetings of the Society, which continue to be held at 
Burlington House, by kind permission of the authorities of the 
University of London and the Royal Society, to whom the Couneil _ 
desire to express, on their own behalf and on that of the Fellows — 


generally, their grateful acknowledgments. 
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Library Reaulations, 


I. The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from Ea dhe “ansviting to Five in the afternoon,* 
except on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inelu- 
sive, and Christmas week, and it will be closed one month in the 

ear, in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
list ‘ay of September, 


Il. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled "(subject to the Rules’) to 
time 7 


borrow as many as four volumes at one time, 


: . - 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopmdias, and other works of reference 
and cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Illustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, unlexs icith the special written 
order of the President, 

Meee or Charts, unless by special sanction of the President and 


IIT, The title of every Book, Pam hlet, Map, or Work of an 
kind lent, shall first te ettlered in the Library-register, with the 
bein hb signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 


IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month ; 
but at the expiration of that riod, or sooner, the same must be 
returned free of expense, see may then, upoti re-entry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, &e., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the Lst of July tn cach year, 

VI. In every case of loss or cemnae to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VIL No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose hame, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIL. Fellows transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 

reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such Btope 


By Order of the Council, 
Norton Suaw, 





as the cage may require, 








* On Saturday the Library is closed at 3 pom. 
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1855 | "Arden, Riclhrd Edward, Esq. Sunbury-park, Middlewr, 8. W. 


"Armistead, Rev. Chas, John, Chaplain 16, F.s.a, ony Kong. | 

Armstrong, Alexander, Esq., M.D,, R.m., Deputy Inspector-~General Royal Naval 
Hospital, Malta, Junior United Service Chub, £, W. 

“Arrowsmith, John, Esq., Fas, 10, Solo-sqware, WW’, 
| ton, William m, Lord, Fs. Both Home, Piccadilly, W.; 
whe Orang, Aeon Haat ; 
Ashwell, the Rev. Arthur Rawson, M.a., Principal of Oxf, Dioc, Training Col- 

40" Ashwell, James, Esq., M.4., 7.6.5, 

Astley, Francis D, P., Esq., M.0.1, 67, Eaton-aquare, 8, W. 


130) "Atkins, John Pelly, Esq, Fa.a. Halsted-loue, near Sevenoaks, 
1853 Atkinson, Thomas W., Esq. Huwh-cottage, Old Brompton, &, W, 


Attwell, Profewor Henry, Barnes, 5,1. 
Attwood, Matthias Wolverley, Esq. 27, Gracechurch-street, £.C. 
Austen, Capt, H, H, Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig, Survey, Panjab, Junior United 
Service Chub, 5,W.j and Chilworth Manor, Guilford, Surrey, 
Ayrton, Acton 8,, Esq., ar, 24, Grafton-strect, Bond-atreet, W, 
“Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. Egypt. 
Aytoun, R, Sinclair, Esq, Jnchdinirnie, Fife, 


1836! §o*Back, Rr. Adm, Sir Geo., 0.0.1, F258, 109, Gloucester-place, Fortman-sy., W 

1850] Baikie, Robert, Esq., a.m. Oriental Ciuh, W 

1855 Baikio, Wm, Balfour, Esq.,¥.0., me, Niger Erpedition, Frennrickcottage, 

185 Bailey, L. C., Esq. 8.x. Topographical Department, New-st » Spring- 
gardens, &. W, 

1834 “Baillie, David, Esq.) FoR. 14, Belyruresquare, 8. W.; and Hill-park, Surrey, 

1857 Baillie, Capt, John, 26th Bengal Native Infantry. 14, St, James’ eoquare, 5, W. 


1857 | Baines, Thomas, Esq. Cape of Good Hope ; and 14, Dnica-gtreet, Lynn Regis, 

1855) Baker, Capt. Wm. T,, 85th Regt, Graham Town, South Africa; ond 31, 
Groeior-plice, ath, 

1847 | Balfour, Lieut.-Colonel George, Ma, East Jnefien, 

1853 | Balfour, John C. By Esq. New South Wales; and Colinton, Moreton Bay, 


1S) | 60 Ball, John, Esq. 18, Park-sireed, Welmiaster, 5, 1¥, 
1852 Bancroft, Capt. W. C., 16th Regt, dade de Comp and Military Sec,, King's 


House, Jamaica; MM Gregor and Co. Chorles-street, &. W 
Bannerman, Sir Alesander, Bart, 24, Grajtomstreet, Bond-sireet, Wes anal 


Crimonmagate, AberdeensAire. 
- 


1858 





1855 


Ibe | 


TASS 
Laan 


1858 | 


1e48 
1856 
1aS0 


1830 | 





*Barcay, Arthor Kett, Eaq., v.08, Park-street, Southwark, 8.6. ; and Bury- 
Aill, Dorking, Surrey. 
Barclay, David, Esq. Eastwich-park, Surrey. 
Baring, Mt. Hon. Sir Francis T., Bart,, ¥.P., F.2.8. Stration-pt., Andover, Monta, 
Haring, The Hon. Francis. 16, St. James'esquare,3.W. .. 
*Baring, John, Esq. Oalwood, " Chahester. , 
*faring, Thomas, Keq., Mur. 41, Upper Grosnenor-street, W, 
Barnett, Capt. Edward, ny, 14, Woburn-square, W.C, 
go Barratt, James, Esq. Lymne ffull, near Harrington, Cheshire. 
Barrington, the hon. George. 
¢Barros, Don José Antonio, Suafemartia, New (rosctlit, 
Barrow, John, Esq.) F.08., Fa.A, 17, Hangrer-terrace, Regent’ s-park, NW. 
"Barth, Heinrich, eq. ru. oR. Berlin, 
Bartholomew, John, Junr., Esq. 4, North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
*Pateman, James, Eeq., 28, £8. Anypersiey-Aall, Staffordshire. 
Bateman, John F., Esq., ce. 16, Great George-street, Westminster, 5, W. 
*Bates, Joah,, Faq. 21, Artington-ef,, Piccadilly, W. ; and Fast Sheen, Sorrey, 4. W. 
Baxendale, Joseph H., Esq. 14, (Chester-terrace, Regent'spark, N.W.; and 
Soott's-bridje, near Richoemuworth, Herts, 
Go Beantmore, Nathaniel, Esq.,c.e. 20, Great Georpe-street, Wetminater, &. Wi, 
Beardmore, Septimus, Esq,, 0.8, 27, Albion-street, Hyde-park, W. 
Beanclerk, Aubrey de Vere, Esq. Ardplam, (0. Belfast, 
+Peanfort, William Morris, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. tempat, 
Beaumont, John Aug., Esq. Melrose-Aall, Putney-heath, 5, W.; and 50, Regent 
afreet, W. 
*Reaumont, Wentworth B., Esq. Mr, 144, Piceadilly, W.; 2yeell-lall, Niew- 
caatlc-upon= Tyne ; and Zretion-park, Wakefield. 
Becher, Capt. Alex. B., #8. Admiralty, &, Wi; and 13, Dorset-place, Dorset- 
ey, VW. 
*Heckford, Francis, Esq.  Theellers’ Oleh. 
Bedford, Commander Edward James, nt, Oban, WB. 
Balford, Capt. G, Augustas, IL, 31, Royal-crmecent, Notting-Adl!, W. 


92 Bedingfeld, Commander Norman B., ax, 1, Jiemes-strect, Adelphi, wee, 


eke, Charles Tilstune, Esq. rr. om, ¥.s,4., be, Behesturne, near Confer 
hory ; and Cambridge feat, Hackney, NE. 
Belcher, Rev. Brymer, St, Gabriels, Pimlico, 3, W. 
*Belcher, Capt, Sir Edward, 0.0, F.8.4.8., 08, Union Clad, 8, W- 
Deldun, Edward, Esq. Lincodn'’s-ian, WiC. ; and Royston, ferte, 
Beldam, Joseph, Esq. Moyston, Herts, 
Ball, C, Davideon, Esq., Surveyor-General, Cape of Good Hope, Cope Towa, . 
*Pell, James, Esq. 1, Devonshire-ploce, Portiand-place, W. 
*fell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, Westhourne-terrace, W. ; and 15, Alnmpel- 
court, Tirogmorton-street, E.C, 
*Pennett, John Joseph, Esq. F.na. Brities Muse, We. 


“Henson, Robert, Esq. 16, Craven-hill-gardena, Faynewter, W. 





1850 *fienson, William, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law, 6, Zincola’rinn, W.C. ; oma! Cirforcd 
ond Cambridge Club, Pall Mail, &.W. 

1830} | Bentham, George, Exy., FL 91, Vietoria-sireet, Weatminater, 3. W- 

1839 | ” Bentloy, Richard, Esq, Niw Burlington-street, W. . 

1as9| Berens, Hs Hules, Esq. AMudson Say. House, Fenchurcl-street, £.C. r 

1858 Bernays, Adolphas, Esq., Fi. DR, Professor of German, King's College, W.C.; 
and 20, fi “ood, We 

1856 | Berry, Josiah, Esq. 14, Rejent-puire, w.c. *° 

1a42|  *Bethune, B.-Admiral C, 2, Drinkwater, c.n, 58, Weafhourne-ter., Hyde-park, W 

1836 Betts, John, Esq. 115, Strand, WC, 

1880 | 119 Bidder, Geo, Parker, Eaq., President Inst, Civ. Eng, 24, Grifft George-ct., 
S.W.; and Mitcham, Surrey. 

1845 |  *Biddolph, Robert, Esq. 45, Charing-cros, 8.1. ; 41, Haton-place, SW. + 
and Ledtury, Herefordshire. z 

1859 Bigge, Frederick W., Esq. Union Club, 5.W. 

1850 Bigsby, John J., Eaq., 4.0. BO, Glowcester-pivce, Portman-square, W. 

1353 Birch, Augustas F,, Esq.) a. Assistant Master, Etoa College. 

1858 Birch, John William, Faq. 9°, Nee Broad-street, E.0.; and 27, Park-street, 

Grestenor-aquare, W. 
1850 Birch, Capt. Thomas, ux. United Sereice Club, 5.1. 
LB47 | *Hird, James, Esq., M.D, Py Hyde-parkanpiare, W.. 





Bishop, George, Esq., ¥-1.4.8, Uviow Chwh 5 and Bridjye-howe, Twickenham, 3. W'. 


1836 *Blanuw, William H,, Eaq., M.A.) F.5.4., 8.28. Beochlomds, near Dekfield, Sussex. = 

1860 | pso*Black, Francis, Esq. 6, North-bridge, Edinburgh. 

1858 Blackett, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Marliorouyh-street, W. 

1849 Llackie, W. Graham, Esq., rine, 36, Froderich-atreat, Gilctagow, 

1857 Blackstone, Alan C., Ey. Board of Works, Wiitehall-place, 8, W. 

1851 Blackwell, Thomas Evans, Esq.,c.&. Grand Trae Roiheay, Mfoutreat, Coma, 

1B54 | Blaine, D, Roberton, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 5, Paper-heridings, Temple, EC. 3 
ana 8, Southwick-plice, Hyde-park-aquare, W, 

1857) *Bloke, Wollaston, Esq. 8, Deromshire-place, W. 

1850 Blakeley, Capt, Alear., R.A. ww 4” 

1BaT Hlakiston, Captain Thomas, wa, Avy Artillery Jnatitution, Woohwich, 5.2. 

jato|  *Blanhard, Henry, Eaq., F048. 53, Chancery-iene, WC, - 

1857 | tyo Blanshard, Richard, Faq. =a 

jah4|  - Blencowe, W. Robert, Eaq. The Hood, Lewes. 

Lan *Blowitt, Octavian, Fey. 73, (freat Muspell-atreet, WIC. 

js *Pliss, Rev. Frederick. Jfammoon Reotory, Blandford, Dorset, 

ias2| Block, Samuel Richard, Esq. G@néen-hill, near Whetstone, Herts. 

a07 *Blunt, Jos., Esq. 18, Austin Friars, £.C.; ane Leyeden ffo,, Mortlake, Surrey, 

1858 Bohn, Heary G., Esq. Fork-st., Coneatgerden, WC, ¢ amd North Fwd House, 
Toctenian, 5, 












* =VIL 
Veur od i = — — - 
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1851 Bois, Henry, Faq. 110, Femchurch-sireet, ELC. 
La Bollaert, Wm., Esq., Corr. Mem, University of Chile. 214, Hamorer-sq., W. 
1855 | | Bonnor, George, Esq. 45, Pall-mall, $.W.; and 2, Bayreuter-ter,, Nenvington~ 
syuare, W. : = 
1859 | :40 Booth, Rev, James, 1.0, Phe VPicaraye, Stong, neor Aylesbury. : 
1850 Borough, Sir Edward, Hart, 4, Natsateatreet, Dublin, | a 
1345|  *Borrer, Dawson, €sq. Altmont Ballon, Co. Carlow, Sreland. 
%556 |  Botcherby, Blackett, Esqa M.A. 48, Brompton-rom, 8. W- 
1899 | ©Botfield, Beriah, Euq., M.¥., PLE, F-8.A-, Fel. dy Oy Grosteuoreaquare, WF, ; 
aud Norton-Aall, Qucentry, Northamptonshire. 
1556 *Hotterill, John, Esq, Flower Bank, Burley-road, Leeds. 
1800. Boustead, John, Esq. 34, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
1855. Bot, Charles, Esq. 6, Belcur Villas, Seren Sisters'-road, Holloway, JV. 
1854 *Howen, Sir George Ferngueou, K.0.M.G,, M.A. Governor of Queensland, Australie. 
1836 Bower, George; Eaq. 6, Todenjous-yard, F.C. 
1838 | 1s0 Bowls, Admiral William, c.m 5, Hill-street, Berkeley-aquare, W. 
1856 | Bowman, Joho, Eeq. 9, Aing William-street, £.C. 
1854 | Bowring, Sir John, Lt... F.Ra8.4. Afieneam Club, 3.1. 
1B45 *Boyd, Edward Lennox, Esq., F-8-A- 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, &. WV. 
1856 |: Borne, &. Hamilion-Eussell, Vischunt, 22, Belgrave-spuare, SW. 3 Bremce- 
peth Castle, Durham ; and Hurwarton Hall, Ludlow, Salop. 
1851 Bracebridge, Charles Rolt, Esq. Atherstone, Warwick, 
1858 Braddell, Thomas, Esq. Magistrate at Penang. 
1857 Brody, Cheyne, Esq Barvisterat-Law. 104, @rafton-atreet, Dublin. 
1857 Bramston, Thomas W., Esq., MP. Caritom Cind, 1. ; and Streena, Chelmsford, 
Aer, 
1558 *Prand, Jame, Esq. 109, Fonchurch-street, £.C. 
1857 | 160 Brunt, James, Eaq. AM,'s Consul at wt, 30, Mork-fone, EC, 
1857 |  ‘Brasted, Rev, J.B. 27, Hampshire-terrce, Southaea, Hants, e 
1452 Breadalbane, John, Marquis of, %.T., F.R3- 21, Park-lane, W.7 and Tayme 
4p46 | Brereton, Rev. ©, D., aia, Little Masel 5, Fougham, Norfolk. . 
1233 |. *Brereton, Rev, John, 12.0,, FAA, Bedford. 
1A34 *Preton, William Henry, Eeq., Lieut. Hx, M1, 15, Camden-place, Bath. 
1857 Pirett, John Watkins, Esq. 2, Hlanocer-square, W. 
1556 Brewer, Rev. John S,, .4., Professor of English Literatare, King's College, 
W.C.; and Weil Walk, Hampetoud, 5. W. 
1854 Bridges, Nathaniel, Faq. 1d, Smthenich-crescent, Hyde-park, W. . i 
1859 sLsciecsecs Onwald W,, Esq. 8, Jitlington-pl., Harrington-0q., Hampatend-rdy 
NW. 
1860 Bright, John, Eaq., m0. 12, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, W. 
1a57 | Brine, [feut. Broce, nm. Cape of Good Hope, - 
1854 Brine, Capt, Frederick, #.E. Army ond Nasy Chil, S.W.; Currogh Camp, | 
freland; and Claremont, Fidinouth, as 8) 
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Brine, Lieut, Lindessy, ws. Claremond, Sidmouth ; and HLA.S, * Asristence," 


*Brodie, Sir Benjamin C,, Bart., D.0.L., Presifent 1.5., &e,, Serjeant Surgeon 
to the Queen, 14, Seriie-row, W.; end Jroome-park, Surrey, 


1B48 Broke, Captain Sir George X., Bart, nox, 2705. “Hera, Sheerness ; ennal 
Brote-Aall, Sujfoll, 

1854 |".  Bréok, Captain William, 300b Regt. 

1898 Brooke, Sir Jame, E.0.0., DCL, Atdenainn Clob, 8 W, 

1855) ‘“Brocking, George Thomas, Esq. 10, Conmcenphi-syeare, W. 

18546 | t80*Hrooking, Marmaduke Hart, Esq. 5, Norfoll-creacent, Mysde-park, W. 

1B43 *Brooking, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 14, Nae Brood-street, City, £.C.; and 
&, Norfolh-erdecent, Jiyde-park, W, * 

1850 Broughton, John, Lord, o.c.m, M.a., ¥.n.8, 42, Berkeley-aquare, W.; fad 
Eriestohe-park, Westbury, Wilts, = = 

1850 | ° Broughton, L, P, Delves, Esq. 2, Tnjleld-court, Tonple, F.C. 

1B *Brown, Daniol, Esq. he Sims, Lorthall-rise, Clapiam, 3, 

1840 Brown, James, Esq, Mr, Hossiagton, Forkshire, : 

1837 Brown, Jobn, Esq., F.nan.a, 5, Mewoarfle-pioee, Clerienwell, F.C. ; and 


Scally Leake Camiden-roo x. 






Browne, William J., Esq, Fort Gareler, KE Australia. 
Browning, Henry, Exj., M.0.1, 72, Gropcenor-sirect, W.; amd Ampton-hall, 

Bary St, Edewme's, 

“Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, Whitehall, 5, W. 

Broce, Henry Austin, Esq., ap. 2, Little Ryder-atreet, 3, W, 

Bryant, Walter, Esq. P.n.ca, 7, Bathurst-street, Hipde-purt-yardens, W. 

Bryden, William, Esq. 4, Nine Paloce-yord, Westminster, 5. W, 

*Bochan, John H., Esq. Merico, 

Bockland, Edward C, Esq. 11, Lonsderne-rood, Notfing-Adll, W. 
Vitel Rear-Admiral Ripieiok,; cate] SE, 


“Burney, Ven, Archd, Charles Parr, DD, FRA, FB. A, wae. Bialon* 


Barstall, Commander E., nx, 6, Park-tillas, Lower Norwood, 8. 

"Barton, Alfred, Esq. 36, Marina, St. Leonard's. 

*Baiton, Decimus, Eaq., ¥.8,8, 6, Spring-pardens, 8. W. a eee 
ialtagds Tistines, pond 3, I i= 


“1859 | “Burton, Capt, Kichd. Fras,, 18th Regt. Bombay MoI. 14, 52, James's. “rien, 5. 1. 





Se 
1858 Bury, William Coutts, Viscount, M.r, 48, Rutland-gate, §. W. 

1859 | aro Butler, Edwanl, Esq. Lensdvene-road, intepark, W: 

1860) , “Batler, Rer. Thomas. Nector of Langar, Noftinghamshine, 

18.58 *Baxton, Sir Thomas Powell, Bart, Brick-lane, WE, 

‘1BS1 | Bynoe, Benjamin, Esq., Surgeon x. : 

184 | Byron, the Hon, Frederic, 48, Buton=place, W. 7 and Langford, Mahlon, Fuser, 


e. 
1830 *Cabbell, B. B,, Esq, ita, FUE, FSA, 1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 52, 
Portiond-place, W.; and Aldwick, Susser. 


1857 *Caldwell, Salk Meee, Re, ALAS, * Mersey," Portenouth: ana 3, Analog 





aquare, 1, 
1695 | “Calthorpe, the Hon, F. H. Gough, s.r. 33, Grostenor-aquare, W, " 
14 Calvert, Frederic, yeah % Sh James's-place, §.W.; and &, New- 
squard, Lincola'sinn, W. : 


1830 “cami Ge Cha Maryn. D.C.l., Mt, Wilderness-park, Sevenoaks, 


1 Kent; ond Auyham-obbey, Sussex 


1858 | 230 Cameron, Capt, Charles D. Vice- Comet, Redout Katé, Miagretis, 









1854 Cameron, Major-General Duncan Alexander, @.x., C.B,, Vice-Frea, Council of 
. Military Ediecation, EdiniurgA. 
1S | "Campbell, James, Esq. Groce Mouse, saison Middlesex ; and 8, Park-stree?, 
Gromenor-aquare, W, 
1857 Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon, ns. Sanghok, Siam « ; and fuss, Dambortonsh, 
1834 *Campbell, James, Esq., jun., M.B.1, fampton Court~reen, Ww. 
1857 Camps, William, Esq., wp. 40, Park-street, Grospenorsucare, W. 
1857 Cannon, Liest-General P, 14, Kensington -gardene-terrace. Ayde-park, W. 
1853 *Cardwell, et Hon. Edward, .r, 74, Eaton-equcre, &, WW. 
1857 | Carnarvon, Heory Earl of, Mighelere-castle, meur Newbery, 
1857 Cartwright, Col, Henry, Grenadier Guards, wr, 46, Parks, Grospengr-sq., us 
1830 | 230"Cartwright, Samuel, + FES, FSA, 82, Old! Derlinglon-streect, :; 
_ Nirell"e-houne, Pontes uf 
1860 Carver; te ev. Alfred J., pprewnlialatn at nen nal a &, ‘ 
1857 Segregation ts: 2 Leendert, Bbracesre 51 
1858 Cave, Stephen, Eaq., Mt. 35, Wilton-place, &. 
TH4) "Chadwick, Hugo Mavesyn, Esq. Nae all, meee Sarees 
1857 Chalmers, Alexander Thomson, Esq., Mp, 
1853 Champion, John Francés, Esq. 9, Cunterbury-rillss, Brixton, §. 
1855 Chapman, John, Esq, 124, Poll Mall, 5, W.; and 2, Leadenkall-street, Ec 
1854 | 240" Chapman, Capt. John James, ma, 24, Adslaidesquars, Badjord, 


Cheshire, Edward, Esq, Omnuersatice Cab, Bt, Jameaesinecs ey = 
Chesney, Fee: Se Ceomwelllg, al Prof, Militery History, BR. M, Collage, 


1898 Chey, Maj Genital Prasad, ay ne Athena. Chak 
| S.W.; and Ballyardie, Kitheel, Down, Iretend. 
1858 | Se pe ee 2, fittle Ryder-atrect, 3. W.: nee Poe, 


eee ae 
- . a r 





Childers, Hugh C, E,, Faq. 24, Curson-street, May-fair, W.; Little Bounds, 
Tunkrsdye Wells; and Australia, 

Childers, John Walbanke, Exq. Cantley Hall, near Doncaster. — 

*Chimmo, Lieut, William, nx. Skye Island ; and Admiralty, 8, W. 
Christmas, Rev, H., 4.4. D.C... FALS., FA. 30, Manor-atreet, Clapham, 5. 
184 |* Chitsty, Henry, Esq. 103, Fictorimatrect, 8. W. ; aad Woodbines, near Kinge- 
ton, Surrey, 5. We 

1854 | a50*Church, J. W., Esq. ta. United Uninersity Club, 8, 1. ; and Woodnide, Hatfield® 





1830} "Church, W. H., Esq. 

1849 Churchill, Lord Alired Spencer, up. 16, Rutjond-gate, 5. W. 

1856 Churchill, Charles, Ex. 29, Sumer-square, Hyde-park, W. 

1853 |" Clarendon, George William, Earl off £.6,,0:0.0, 1, Gromenor-drescent, 8. W, ; 
| The Grove, Watford, Herts; and Hinchn, Wilts. - 

1852 Clark, Daniel, Esy. 40, Milner-square, Feliugton, 

1840] © Clark, Sir James, Bart., M.0., FR. 22 6, Brook-atree?, W. 

1651 Clark, Rew, Samuel, ta, Principal of the Truiming College, Battersea, §.W. 

1850 Clarke, Capt, A. RE. Ariny and Nucy Club, 3, 

1960) Clarke, Hew, Joseph W., st.4., Chaplain ax, HJES, * Hannibal,’ 

1859 | 260 Clarke, Samuel, Eeq., 0.8, 12, Upper Brook-strvet, Fpmeich, 

1855| clarke, Rew, W. BE, Ma. St. Leonard's, Sydney, New South Wiles. 

1859 Clarke, Rev. W. Geo,, Mia. Trinity College, Cambridge, 


1842 | *Ciavering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart, Duited University Club, Pall-Mali 


Foal, 8. W. ; and Aswell-park, near Gateshead, 








1860 Clerk, Capt. Claude, 11, Prince’s-ferruce, Prince’sgate, Hyde-park, W., 

1830) “Clerk, Rt, Hon, Sir George, Bart, ICL, F.B8., &c. Pennicwih-lowss, 

1856} Clermont, Thomas, Lord. Rocensdule-pork, Flurry-betalye, Ireland, 

15s Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Esq, ur. 02, Eaton-squere, 5, W. 

1856 Clive, Rev. Archer. Wiitfeld, Hereford. 

1854 Clowes, George, Esq. Duhe-sireet, Stamford-atreet, Blackfriars, 8, ; and 8%, 
Weathourne-ferrace, W, 

184 270 Clowes, Wm., Faq. 31, (loweesfer-ter,, Afyde-pork, W.; ano Housteod, Surrey. 

1853 | Cobbold, Jobn Chevallier, Esq., u.r, Athena Club, 5, WL; ond Ipawich, Suffolk. 

1858 | Cochrane, Capt, the Hon. A. o.6.,c0.0. Junior [atted Service Chub, 5, W. 

{839 


Cock, Colonel C, Lygon, Coldstream Guards.  Treverbyn-Veun, near fisheard. 
*Cocks, Reginald T., Esq. 43, ‘Charing-cross, 8. W. 7 aad 29, Mertfurd-street, 
May-foir, W. 
Coghlan, Edward, Esq. Treiumy Fnstitefion, Gray's-ina-road, WC. 
Colchester, Charles, Lord, Rear-Admiral, D.c.t. 4, Berbeley-aquare, W.: 
ad Anbrooke, Sumner, 
Cole, John Griffith, Eeq., Ma., M.tt, 8, Chorleestreet, Berheley-square, W. 
*Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.., F048, 07, South-st., Park-leme, W; 
Colebrooke, Lt-General Sir Wm,, 1.4, M.G., 0.8, Kl, F.tas.” Datohet,- 
acer Windsor; and United Service Olub, &. W. 
1854 | 280 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., F.n.aa. Regiairy aud Record Office, Adelanle- 
place, Loudon Bridge, £0. 


=~ i 
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Royal Geographical Soctety. xxi 
1848 Coles, Charles, jun., Esq. 86, Great Tiwer-street, E.C, 
1835 *Collett, William Rickford, Faq. 
1858 Collinson, Henry, Esq. 8, Jelamere-strect, Paddington, W. 
1855 Collinson, Captain Richard, a.N., Cn, “Afanem-todge, Ealing, W.; and United 
Service Club, &. W. WY ; 
1880 Coninghan, William, Esq., 3.8, Kemp Town, Zrighton. 
1843 *Cook, James, Esq. 40, Mincimy-lane, 2.0. ¢ and 47, Portland-place, W. 
1853 Cooke, Major A.C. n,n. Topographical Department, 4, New-street, Spring 
garden, SW. | 
L860 | Cooke, George Wingrove, Esq., Rarrister-at-Law. 25, Cheyne-rotk, Temple, £.C. 
1356 Covke, Joln George, Eeq. Martin and Co., Lombard-street, EC. 
1980 | 290 Cggke, Nathaniel, Eeq. 5 Ladhrooke-terrace, Notting-Aill, W. 
1852 | Cooke, Robt. Esq. 50, Albemarle-st., Wi; and 38, Nottingham-pl,, New-road, W. 
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Raper ons. Lg H. G,—Lusitanian Sketches of the Pen and Pencil, 2 vols. 
BVO. 


Munrmy, ‘ = of the Mahometan Empire in Spain: containing 
a General History of the Arabs, &c, 4to, 1516. 


Monnay, Hon, R. D.—Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. Srd Edit. 8vo, 1853. 
PCRCHASED. 


NomexciaTon de los Pueblos de nope formado por Ia Comision de 
1 Estadistica General del Reino. F eee ‘W853. 
Sranxten GoveEnnMEsT. 


SS WITKERLAN D— 


Bixer Hestecu, J. L.—Lea Alpes de la Haute 
Geneva, 1859. = er ng, sapere 2 


Cn ee Haannay—'Tenvels sinong Atping Béenery= five. 1855. 
4.—Travels in Switzerland, and in the Country of the Gi Gian. 


Phe 0 _Plies ‘Tertinria Helvetia. Die tortiire Flora. sy eR 
heitet von Dr. Qewald Heer, J-vols. Fol. Winterthur, 1655-59. 
Prof. J. M. Zrecuen, Cor. F.1.c.5. 


Hepeox and Kesxxenv. Ascent of Mont Mlanc by a new Route and withenut 
Guides. Svo. 1556, PURCHASED, 


Keuuen, Dr.—Die keltischen Pfablbauten in den Schweizerseen. Parts 1. 
aml 11. 4to, pampb. Zurich, 1854, 5. The AvrHon. 


Gcuwsrzxmiects Polytechnische Zeitschrift, Band IIL Heft |-6. 1858. 
4to, Winterthur, 1958, Prof. J. M. Z1ecLen, Corr. F.1LG.5. 


Wits, A.— Wanderings in the High Alps. 5v0. 1856, Punciaser. 
‘SuHkEY— 


Lean, Kowann. Seite ofa Landscape Painter in Albania, Tlgria, &e. 
dnd Edit. 6vo. 1852. - PURCHASED. 


- 
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TuRkEr— ; 
Mactwrosn, apg eaten A. F., ¥.0.05.—Military Tour in European 
the Crimea, and on the Enstern Shore ofthe Blick Sou 
vols. Bro. 1854, 
+ Epwosp,—Trvels in Earopean Turkey’ in 1890, with a Visit to 
Greece and the Ionian Isles, &e, Ty vols. are: 1851, Pructasep. 


MEpIrendaxcax— 
Bapues, G. Pancy,—Description of Malta and Gozo, | 2mo. Malta, 1638, 
Poses, T.—lambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia. Svo. 1858. 
Prrciasen. 
Liowrs of the Mediterranean, Black Sea, afid Sea of Azov. Corrected to 
May, 1859. Svo. pamph. 1859. The ADMIRALTY, 
Movssox, Alb.—Ein Besuch auf Korfu und Cefalonien im September, 1858. 
Vortrag gebalten den 0th Februa?, avo. Zurich, 1a5% 
Narien, Cor Sin J. C_—Colonies: treating of the Value generally ; of the 
Tontan Islands in particular, &vo, 1434, 
Waicnt, Hey. G. N., a.a.—Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean drawn 
from Nature by Sir G. Temple . ond with on Sree eed of the Mediter- 
_ Fawean and Descriptions af t ‘Plates. dito. - Porevtasrn. 
Moutna, James.—Journey th tei, peers and Asia Minor, to 
~  Coostantinople, in the Years 1808 and 1809, dio. 1819 


ASIA, 


Sreruess, Geo—Incidents of Travel in pt, Arabia Petrea, and the 
_ Holy Land. 2 vols, New Bait Sve. face Powenasen. 


Astatic Rvussui— 


Hara, K. E. yox,—Dattel- agape mse rn des Kaspischen Meeres, sonst 
en cen Bro, pam ah, Petersburg, 1859. 
sn eh aig - Kaspisehen Rose Svo. St. Petersburg, 1859, 
seeiae 3 mur > Renitatas des Russischen Reiches und der angrinzenden 
Lander Asiens. Vol, VII. Nachrichten aus Siberien und der Ki 
Steppe. Gesammelt oder perauapegeben von K.E.v;Haer, Vol. XIX. 
Nolen minelt auf ciner Forstreise durch einen Theil des Euro- 
piliachen ands, von A. Bode. Avo, St. Petersburg, 1545-54, 
Prof. K. E. v. Bars, Hon, ros. 
» Da.—Die Mekal Soe Caspischen mit dem Schwarnen 
rateare: 4to. pamph. Gotha, 14 The Avrnon, 
-Micwaw, Carr, R.— Winter Jc aa h verre the - ee en Al 
a: ; thenes across fount Zagros : 2 vols, 


Parror, Dn, Vimeenet ee to Ararat. ! W. D, 
Cooley, Ros. 8ro, 1845, " 


Scumixcs, Dg. Leoronn vow.—Reisen oni tad Forschanges im enor Landen 
by Jabren 1854-56. Bandi, Erste ito, St. Petersburg, 
1858, Paor. K. 7 Bane Hon. F.ng,s. 


Srexcra, E.— Travels in the Western Caucasus, 1836. ago. 1838. 





Asiatic Tunmey— ; 
Race, K. E. vox,—Der Alte Lauf des Armenischen Araxes, 8vo. pamph. 
ror. The Avrion. 
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Astatio TorkEY— 
Bancray, J. T., u.o.—City of the Great King; or Jerusalem a¢ it was, a5 
it is, and as itisto be, Svo, Philodelphia, 1857. Porcn ase. 
Daisy, M., Corr. re4.—Extrait du Voyage en Turquie et en Perse 
” exeeuté par ordre do Gouvernement Francais pe t les nnnies 
1846-49. Par Xavier Hommairede Hell. Partie éographique. vo. 


Derers, Haxswen L..—Holy Places; Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in 
Jeruealem aml Palestine. With Notes on the dispersed Canaanite 
Tribes, by Joseph Dupuis. 2 vols: 8vo. 1A54. Prrcnasen. 

Gaanan, C. C., r.nG,8,—Additional Inscriptions from the Haunin anil 
the Eastern Desert"of Syria. Edited by Joho Hogg, F.n.a8, §v0. 

= pamph. 1855, The Eprron. 

Haxpnoon for Travellers in Syria and Pal, - ineluding an account of 

‘Ceography, History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these Countries. 
Morray.) 2 vols. S¥vo. 1855. 

Manox, Joux,—Exeursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, Syria, de. 
2vola, 1ed4, 

Srencen, Rev. J. A. M.a.—Sketehes of Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land. 60, 1850, | Poncn asin. 


Tonxn, Tirva—Dritte Wanderang nach Palastina im Jahre 1857. Mit 
einer Karte. @vo. Gotha, 1859. Justus PRerues. 


AFFOHASISTAS— 
Feanuten, J. P.—History of the Afghans. Translated by Captain W. Jesse. 
five. 1855. 
Hoven, Mazon W.—Norrative of the March and Operations of the Army 
of the Indus, in the Expedition to Affghanistan, 1838-39, Svo. 1541. 
Prrcwasen. 
ARABIA AXD PERSIA— 
Awsorr, Cart. J.—Narrative of a Jouruey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg. 2 vols. 8vo. 18445 . 
Faasxn, J, B.—Winter’s Journey from Constantinople to Tehran, with 
Travels through various parts of Persin. 2 vols. Bvo. 188, 3 
Lanonne, L. px.—Journey throu. Arabia Petrwa to Mount Sinai and the 
Paice, W.—Journal of the British Embassy to Persia. 2 vols. (in one). 


Cuma— 

Cris Pilot, Appendix, Io, 2. General Observations on the Coasts of 
Borneo, the Saln; and Mindoro Seas; with Sailing Directions for 
Palawan Passage and Island. §vo, 1559. The ADMImALTT. 

Hass. Carr. Basti, n.x.—Accoant of 1 verses of Discovery to the West 
Const of Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island. With an Appen ix ane 
a Vocabulary of the Loo-choo Language. Hy H. J. Clifford, Lieut, ax. 

Hoc, M. 1 Anneé.—Christianity in China, Turtary, and Thibet. 3 vols. S¥o. 
leggy PURCIIASED, 

Jowann, M., Hoo. r.2.c.4.—Coup dail snr I'lie Formose, & Voocasion 

Se a 





dane carte Chinoise de cette [le ; apportée par M. de 


Genéral de Fraoce  Shang-hal. @vo. pamph. 339. 
r - 
a © 
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Tithe of Books, Sonora, 
pgs } de Caractéres Chinois gravés sur acier 
Leonaxp, Mancutim1—Speéci gra r aci 
ndus en | 1859, 
sci Sasi han Sabha ie Bexsamin Bornar. 
Mepnunst, W. H.—China: its State and Prospects, §vo, 1838. 


RCHASED, 
OLPMANT, —WNarrati f Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 
west prlehap eg 1860, Mase Desa 8 Cn ae Publishers, 
Pasaver, ‘ay pe.—De quelques Paits Bibliques retrouvés dans les Hicro® 
plyphes Chinois, et Hes BUT que Chine 
fucius. Svo.pamph, Versailles, 1859. The Avron. 
Sran, Hexnr Coantes.—China and the Chinese: their ee Character, 
Customs, and Manufactures, &c. 2 vols, Syo. 184 Pe CL ASE 

Isnra— . . = 

Fw THE uA, 
Caawrenn, Jony, ¥.2.6..—Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava, 
1627. 4to. 1829, Poncnasep, - 
Pritiok Sradia, 
ay Ba aan the de dd aside sie of Sigar in: also Notices 
Cultivation of Sugar in other paris of Asia. Pol. 1832 
Aste Macgceen, Esq., ¥.8.0.5, 
Borrow, Liecr. R. P., ra.c.8.— Goa the Blue Mountuing ; or Six 
Months of Sick Leave. vo. 1851. 

of 90 06 oe oe oe ee ea ee i Scinde; or the U Z py Valley. Z vols, 
sai Puncwasnp. 











Evo, 1851, 

D’Avnzac, M., Corr. r.ao.5.— Sapeies Gecnoise des Frires nine a ta 
découverte de In rowte mari des Indes Orientales au 1 3c. Sibele, 
Svo, Paris, 165%, The AvTHor, 

Everest, Cor G., ¥.r .G.4.—EHectification of BLD caters aay ¢ Errors in the 
Measurement of the wo Mopticed of the Ri Are of India. avo, 
pamph. The Aurion. 


Grotoctean Survey of India, Annual septic of the Superintendent of 


the, and Director of the the Geological Museum, Svo. pamph, 
1855-59, 


-- Memoirsof the. VolI., Part III. Vol. IT. 
Part lL “to, ‘Calcutta. 1859, The Scnver. 
Herxe, B., s.%—Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India, with Journals 
of several Tours through various parts of the Peninsula; also an 
Ls ee qahakcimme in a Series of Letters. 4to, 1814. Punctiasen, 
Bsa ape or Abstracts of all Correspondence between the 
Gevctuigoue tee in India sof Orders or | &e., issued ; 
upto May 91, 1827, teins ¢ 1828. James Macgvees, Eey., ¥.0.c.8, 
luvin, H.A.—Commerce of India: en Eatope aol the es ctemsivaly 
taken the Commerce between rope and the East, and of the 
Poli Effects produced by the several several changes. favo 
Kerrei, Cart. the Hox, G.—Personnl Narrative of a Joursey so India 
to England (by Persia and Russia). 1824. 4to, 
Luptow, J. M. oe India: its Races and ite A, 2 vols, Svo. 
Cambridge, 15 


Monman Lat, sense in the Panjab, Afghanistan, and Turkistan, to Halk, 
Bokbara, and Herat, &c, svo. S40. Prrciasmn, 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 
Britias Faia. 

Peear, Sn Ensutxe, 1.r.—Bird's Eye View of India, with Extracts from 

a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepal, &e, bvo. 1866, 
Ttxes, L. E. Rows, F.2.c.8.—Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow. 
@vo, 1858. * Punic ase. 
Syurst-Mantrs, M. V.—Etude sur Io Géographie et les Populations primi- 
tives du Nord-Onest de I'Inde d’opris les Hymes vidiques, wo. 
pamph. Paris, 1559. * The AcrHon. 
= Se~ectioxs from the Records of the Government of India. No. XXV.— 
The Andaman Islands, with Notes on Barrow Island, Svo. Calcutta, 
159, Da. F. J. Movat. 


SuawamaT Aui—Sikhs and Afgbans, in connexion with India and Porsia, 
immediately before and after the death of Ranjeet Singh. &vo. 1847, 


= a 
Serswxn, Carr. T.—Excursions in India; including 4 Walk over the 
_ ke Mountains tf the Sources of the Jumna and the Ganges. 
Invasion until aw. 1757. 4to. 1614. Ponciasnn, 
Conswatiis, Kixanay.—T wo Journeys to Jopan, 1856-7, 9 vols. Sro. 
1859, . Ponciasrn. 


Java Islands—Hydrographic Notice, Sailing Directions for Nagasaki 
Harbour and Yedo fay. By Stephen Court, 1. fro, pamph. 185%, 
The ApMImALTY. 

Osnonx, Cart. SHenanv, 0.4. F..G.8,—Cruise in Japanese Waters. 80. 
1859, The Arron. 


AstaTio AtCHIPELAGO— 
Barn, K, E. oe.—Uber Papuas und Alfmren. to. pamph, St. Petershurg. 
1859, The Autor. 
Caawrenp, Jou, Fm. —History of the Indian Archipelago. 3 vols. 
Foruesr, Cart. Toomas.— Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluceas, from 
Balambongan, 1774-1776. 2nd Edit. dt, 1760, 


mora, Japan, Kanitschatka, Siberia, and the ‘Mouth of the Amoor 
‘River, phia, 1857. Porc asen 









errr, Carr. the How. H., u.x.—Visit to the Indian Archipelago in 
HM.S. “ Mwonder.” With Portions of the Private Journals of Sir 
James Brooke. 2 vols. (in one). §vo. 1855, Prrecn ask. 


Le Gaas, Carrr.—le es ia Hydrographiques sur les [es Formose 
: Ia. a 





et Lou-Tchoo, In Mer dn Japan, et ln Mer dC ikhotek, 8¥o, 
Paris, 1859. Derir pr La MAnINE. 

Mac Mickrsa, R.—Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines. 1648-50. 
aro. 1851. 


Moxpr, Cart. Ropxkrr, u.x.—Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, 
down to the occupation of Labuan. From the Journals of James 
Brooke, Esy. 2 vols. Bvo. 1848, 

Osnons, Cart. Smmanp, #.¥., Fn.0.8.—Quedah; or Stray Leaves from 3 
Journal in Malayan Waters, §vo. 1857. 

Sr, Jom, Honack.—Indiamw Archipelago; its History and Present State. 
9 vols. fro, 1853, PuRCHASED. 


ct] 
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AFRICA. 
Hewex in Central-Africa von Man Park bis anf Dr. Barth uel Dr. = * 


Jackson, James Garv,—Account of Timbuectu and Houen, territories in 
"the Tnterior of Africa, B El Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny ; with Notes, 
ke. &@, Bvo. 190. BY Practasen, 

. Rptddektagen in Tamed Ste nas pamph. Winterthur, 1859. 


The Action, 
Noatumnsx— os 
Commer Tams M.M.—Voyage en, Abyssinie, dane le Pa dea . 
ag hoa. -t d’Tifat eal’ eorion dang |'Arabie- 





Teureuge, vols, Bro. Paris, 1634, - 

Danrovn, Vor an, par le Cheyk Mohammed Ebn-Omar El-Tounsy. 
Traduit de l'Arabe par Dr. Perron ; poblié par les soins de M. Jomard. 
Svo, Paris, 1845. 


Hana, Mason W, ComnwALtts, —Highlands of Ethiopia, 3 vols. avo, 
1844,- 


Jacksox, J. Gnav.—Account of the Empire of Morocco, and the District 
of Sase, With an Account of Timbuctn. . 400. 1800, 

“ wi ee Frxpiay, Esq., F.n.0.s. 
Muxztnom, Wr —Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, Mit 
einer Karte von J, M, ftegler, dito. pamph, Winterthur, 1859, 

Paor. J, M. Zimoven, Corr. F.A.G.8, 

Kicwarosoy, J.—Travels in Morocen. Edited ri his Widow. Svo, 1860. 
Ma. C. J. Sumer, the Publisher. 

Travene of the Jesnits in Ethiopia: the Travels of the Sieur Monette in 
the Kingdoms of Fex and Morocco: the Travels of Peter Teizeira from, 
India to {taly by land: a Voyage to Madagnscar, the adjacent Islands, 


and Coast of Africk. By Francis Cauche, of Roan, 4 vols, (in one). 
4to. 1710, Purnciiasnn, 
Algtere— * 


Axsvatne de |'Algerie et des Colonies, No. de Septembre de In Revue 
rienne et Colonials, 1859.’ Bro, Paris, 1859. 
Le Mistsrine px 1’ Avetate er pes CoLowtes. 
Braesier, Rev. J. W.— Four Months in Algeria: with a Visit to Carthage, 
vo, 859, Pvrciasen, 
L'Aotut, Agricole, Commerciale, Industrielle, &e. 1° Anne, No. 5, 
October, 1859. yo, 1859, The Puornrerons, 
Pave, Manawe.—Residence in Algeria. Byo. 1BA52. Praciasmn, © 
Eavrr— 
Conixcx, Farpente be.—Du Percement de ITsthme de Snex: Nouvelles 
Considérations, 8yo, pamph, Havre, 1249, The Avrnon, 
Das#y, G. F.—Notes on Suet and its Trade with the Porta of the Red Sea, 
ke. §¥o, pamph. Constantivople, 1359, The Arrnon, 
Lasor, D. A. F.0.¢.3,—I[sthmus of Suez Cana] Question, viewed in ite 
Political Hearings, 8yo. paimph. 1859, The Avrwon, 


Leon, Thomas, m.P.—Narrative of a Journey in Egypt and the Conntry 


beyond the Cutaraets, 4to. jaja. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 
EavrT— 
Lessrra, M. FesprxaxD DE. —Inquiry into the Opinions of the Commercial 
Clases of Great Britain on the Sacz Ship-Canal. vo, 1657. 
“ D, A. Laxon, Eeq., F-AG.5. 
Met.y, Geoncx.—Khartoum and the Mue and White Niles. 2 vols. 8a, 
1851. 
Rownn, Mrs.—Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nibia, 
and places 145-46, 2vola,8vo, 1840. ; = 
® Rower., Rrowr Rev. M.—History of Ancient and Modern Egypt; its 
Temples ond Monuments. vo, 1652. 
Sr. Hreame, J. B.—Egypt and the Great Suez Canal. Narrative of 
Travels, §vo. 1557. Ponciasen, 
- Scantecim1, EB. F.—Memorandum di In Scienza; I'Istmo di Saez; il 
Somme Pontefice Pio [X. visitando nel 1857 i snol Dominii; il Naovo 
Borto di Roma. 4to, Pumph., Rome, 1859. The Avrnon. 
Sraarr, Cart. T., 0.8., 0.0, ¥.0.0.8,—Dissertation on the True ‘Position 
of Pelusium and Farama, With Plans, Fol. 1859. The Acrion. 


EasTERS— 
L’Araiqve Onrestace, Documents sur "Histoire, la phie, et Ia 
Commerce de. Reeneillis et rédigés par M. Guillain. Part [1. Vols. 
I. and If, &vo, Paris, Cart. kK. F. Bortros, F.8.0.8. 
MeLeop, J. Lrows, r.n.c.s.—Travels in Eastera Africa; with the Narra- 
tive of a Residence in Mozambjque. 2 vols. vo, 1060, 


Messus, Hower and Buackert, the Publishers. 

Maurr-Barx, M. V. A. Corr. r.a.s.—Hésumé Historique de l'Exploration 
hla Recherebe des Grands Lacs de l'Afrique Orientale faite en 1857-8. 
Par K. F. Barton et J. H. Speke. 8vo. is, 1860, The AuTion. 


WEsTERx— 

Apaws, Ronent.—Narrative of. Who was wrecked on the West Coast of 
Africa in 1310, was detained three years in the Great Detert, and re- 
sided several mouths in Tombectu. 400. 1516. Ponciasen. 

CaowrTnea sonst panne tig aes oa, Sor of the Pest Missionaries 
ooomnpan yin ‘Expedition of 1857-59. Svo, Las 

Camexstixx, Baonre.—Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa. 

"vols. Byo, 1853. Prnct ase. 

Le Geas, Carrr.—Phares des Cates Occidentales (Afrique et des Tea 

‘de Océan Atlantique, Corrigé en Aoft, 1859, Svo. pamph. 

"aris, 1659. Le Dérét pe ta Mannix. 

Liants on the West and South Coast of Africa. Corrected to February, 

1659. B8vo. pampb, 1559. The ADMIRALTY. 
Noor, Riven, Papers relative to the Expedition to the. Fol. 184d. 

James Macgucex, Esq., ¥-1.0.8, 

_ Poous, T. Eve, ».0.—Life, Seenery, and Customs in Sierra Leone and the 

Gambia. 2 vole. Avo. 1850, PuncwasEn, 


OU THER — 





Hate, Hexny, #.e.0.—Manual of South Afrienn Geography, forming 4 
ae ee of South Africa, to 16° 8 Lat, 5m, 8vo, Cape 
Gov, Sm G, Guev, «.c.0., 7.0.c.8., through the Conommat Orrice. 
VOL, XXX. e 
=* 





Tities of Books, Donors, 


Arnica—Soutnrns— 

, Hauer, Carr. W. C.—Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa, 

136-07, from the Cape of Good Hope through the territories of 

Moatlekatee, to the Tropic of Capricorn, Svo, Bombay, 1838. + 

Horpes, Rev. W. C.—lHlistory of the Colony of Natal, South Africa. With 

. Appendix, vo. 1455, . 

” Lataduu, Rev. C. 1.—Journal of a Visit to South Africa, 1815-16, With 
weg it Missionary rapes of the United Brethren at 


Licwrs of South Africa, East Indies, China, Australia, ‘Tasmania, and 
New ‘Zealelltl..Correoned to June, 1859._ 8vo, pamph. 1859, 

Veron, Cart. Jawes, 0.8. ¥.0.¢.8.—Plans and Papers on the subject of a 
Harbour at Port Natal, South Afrien ; and ashepor coma With 
Drawings, Fstimates, &c, Fol. pancph, 1459. The Arruon. 


Is.axte— 

Betian, J, and H—Winter in the Azores; and a Summer at the Bathe of 
the Furnes, 2 vols. 8vo, 1841, 

Hancornr, EF, Venxox.—Sketch of Madeira, containing Information for 
the Traveller or Invalid Visitor. svo, 18451, -Poncnasen. 

Keanatzer, Carr. ©. P. pe.— Description Nantique dew Agores. syvo, 

PE Sh we ee ee ee ee ee eee de ae . Deseription Nantiquea cles Madere at des 

norkes. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1848, 

tee ceseetseer ence sete ss sees Dtseription Nautique des [es da Cs 
Vert. fvo, pamph, Paris, 1858. "Dike DE LA Masi 

Lavenpast, D.—Colonisation de Madagascar. Svo. Paris, 1844, 

4, Lyoxs McLeon, Esq., vnc. 

Traxsrort Vorace to the Mauritius and back; touching at the Cape of 

Good Hope and St. Helena, S8yo. 1851. Pcrciasen. 


AMERICA. 

Hierontcat Maganse and Netes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History, anc Biography of America, Vol. iii, Noa. 5 to 8, May to 
August. 4dto, New York, 1859. The Peorsircrons, 

Lromts of the Eastern and Western Coast of South America and Western 
Coasts of North America. Corrected to February 1859, vo. pamph. 
1859, The Aneinautr. 

North AMEncA— . 

Rorve, Hass,—Description of Greenland. New Edit. 8vo. 1818, 

Lret, Sia C., ¥1.e4.—Travels in North Ameriea; with Geological (b- 
servations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 2 vols. Syo, 


145, 
Mcnaar, Hon, Aseria M.—Letters from the United States, Cuba, and 
(Canu 2 vols, 8vo, 15456, PORCHASED. 


Barren Norra Ameatca— 


Biakisros, Cart, T. W..0.4., ¥.4.6.8.—Report of ihe Exploration of Two 
Passes through the Rocky Mountains, Svo, pamph. Woolwich, 1559, 
2 copies, The Arron. 


tn] 
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Titles of Books, Sonora, 


Farrish Nouro AMeeica— 
Howsycastie, Sir R, H)—Canada and the Canadians in 1846. 2 vola. 8vo. 


e S45. 
eae eesesesees Newfoundland in 1843, 2vola8vo, 1642. 
PraciaAskn, 
Rarrman North America, Lights of the Coasts and Lakes of. Corrected to 
January, 1889. Svo. pamph., 185%. "The ApMINALTY. 
* Casana, Geological Survey of. Report of Progress forthe year 1857. Sva, 
Toronto, 1853, Sun Wa. Looas, F1.0,8. 


Le Gras, Carrr.—Phayes des Cites Orientales de (Rmeriqne Anglaise, et 
des Etats-Unis, Corrigés en Mai, 1859, 5vo. ea Paris, 1859, 
krot DG La MAnIRE, 
Patirsmont, Cart.—Papers relative to the Exploration by, ofthat portion of 
British North Americ which lies between the N. Branch of the 
Saskatchewan and the Frontier of the United States, amt botween the 
Ited River and the Rocky Mountains, Fol. (Blue Hook.) 185%. 
Parcns relative to the | srations of the Country between Lake Superior 
and the Red River Settlement. Fol, (Bige Hook.) 1859, Punmcoasin. 
Syxer, Carr, M. HL, nr. F.0.08,.—On the Union of the Dominions of 
Great Britain by intereommunication with the Paeific and the East, 
vid British North America. §vo. pamph. 1852. The Avrnon. 


Usiren STaTrs— 
Lidwrnouses, ye Beacons, and Floating Lights of the United States. 
Corrected to August, 1859. 8vo, pamph. 1559. The ADMIRALTY. 
Lrect, Sin C., F.n.c.a,—Second Visit to the United States of North America. 
2 vols, fro, 1849, PURCHASED, 
Misstestrr: River to the Pacific Ocean, Reports of Explorations to ascer- 
tain the most practicable and economical route fora Mailroad from the. 
16536. Vol TX. 4to. Washington, 1855, 
The U. 8. Secastany ov Wan. 
The Same. Vol. X. Prof, J, E. Woncestmn, Corr. ¥.0.0.9. 
J, Rt. Brodhead. Edited by E. B. O'Callaghan, ap.” Vols, 11. VIIL 
Nicotar, Rev, C, G., #.n.a.2.—Oregon Territory: s Geographical and 
Physical Account of that Country and its Inhabitants, 1tmo, 1846, 
Pou.irrs, J, M.—United States and Cubs. 8vo, 1557. 
Rrax, W. R.—Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower California, im 
e 1648-49, Q@vols.8vo. 1851. PURCHASED. 
, Usrren Staree.— Report upon the Purchase, Importation, and use of Camels 
and Dromedarics, to be employed for Military ese 1855-56-57, 


8yo. Washington, 1857. Mazon H. C. Wavae, U. &. Aumy. 
WG sede cs ee eR ‘of the Commissioners of Patents for the year 1856, 


Arts aod Ma: tures, in 3 vols.; Agriculture, 1 vol. Svo. Wash- 
ington, 1857. The Com~isaroszns or Parewts, 0.80 * >) 
cece se sv ee ee ees fteport of the Commerce and Navigation of the. For the 

years ending June 20, 1857-56, ro. Washington, 1857-58. - 


“June 30, 1857, Sve. Whshington, 1857, 
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Titics of Books, | Donors. 
Usrrep Statrsa— 


a States,—Re on Public Printi nding, &e. April 21, 
a58, Svo. pampl? 1858. The cee Iserrrerios 
Texas, 


~ Domexncn, 1 Anné.—Missionary Adventures in ‘Texas and Mexico. A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions, Translated 
from the French under the Author's superintendence. &vo. 1855. 


The Avrnon.. . 


Mexico— 
Maven, rh Peri Aztec, Spanish, co Republican. 2 vols, So. 
| 
Cextna, Aurtutca asp Weer Ixpies— 
Haun, Samurt A.—Adventures on the Yorquito Shore, Svo, -1856, 


pacer a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison. By a Field (ifcer. 8vo. 


ose H.—St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and weisg daha Bro. 


Co 


Lx Gnas, Carit.—Phares de ln Mer des Antilles et aa Golfe du eaiaue, 
Corrigts en Aoiit, 1859, avo, pamph. Paris, 18 

| DE LA Manre. 

Licwrs of the West India Islands and aid jacent Coasts. Corrected to 

January, 1859. 8¥o. pamph. 1859, The Apwinaury, 


Steraess, J, L.—Incidents of Travel in Yuentan. 2 vols. Bvo, * 184d. 
Ponciasen, 


Weer India Pilot, Vol, [1.—Caribbean Sea, from Barbadoes to Coha;: with 
the Bahama and Bermuda Islands and Florida Strait, Compiled by 
Capt, E, Barnett, nw. 8yo. 1859. The ADMIRALTY. 


South Amenica— 
Atnennt, D. Joax pauresks—Organieacion de la Confederacion Argen- 
tina. Noeva Edicion Oficial, @ vols. &vo, Besanzon, 1858. 
The Avrson. 
Descutrcrow de la Provincia del Paraguay Conquisia. (In MS.) Fol. 
Gen. Sir G. Wetuenen, thro’ Capt. Ri. Borssicooy. ILN., ¥.P.8.0e, 
Gaaprxen, Carr. Auten F., a..—Visit to the Indians on the Frontiers of 
Chil, Syvo, 1841, 


Hespenson, James.— History of Brazil ; comprising its Geography, Com- 
merce, Colonization, Aboriginal Inhabitants &e. 4to. 1621, | 


K Frepen M.—Union of p-Canal 
ELLY, icx M.— o — Oceans by Shi without 

Locks, vil the Atrate Valley, Svo. pamph. New York, 189, 
Action, 


Kipper aNp Frercurn.—Brazil and the 
rical and Descriptive Sketches, 8yo. Brasilia portrayed tenis 
PORcHAsEn, 


Le Gras, Carrr.—Phares des Cites Orientales de Amérique da Sud. 
Corrigés en Aoiit, 1859. phe pamph. Paris, 1859, 
Lx Dérir ve ta Mantwe, 
Patisa, Sra Wooparwe.—Rornos Aires - las Provincias del Rio de lo 
Plata. Tradocido del Ingles al Cast F¥ augmentado con Notas y 
apuntes por Justo Maeso, Svo, Buenos pbs 1853. 
The Tnaxstaton, 


a i ee, 
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Titles of Hooks, * Donors. 
SouTH AMERICA— 
Srepuax, Carr. J. G.—Narrative of a Five Years’ Expedition against the 
Revolted Negroes of Surinam, in Guiana, on the Wild Const of South 
~ «American, 1772-77. 2vols, 4to. 1706. PuncHasen, 


AUSTRALASLA. 
Avernataax Directory, Vol. 11.—East Coast, Torres Strait, and Coral Sea. 
. Compiled by Commr. Charles B. Yule,nn. Svo. 1859. 
Acernanta, East Coast, Hydrographic Notice, No. 1. Svo, pamph. 
18.59. @ The ApMInaLtY. 
Byaxe, J. C.—Twelve Years in the British Colonies. 1835-47. 2 vols. 
aro, 1848, Puncnasen. 
Curmmo, Larcr. W., 1.5. F.nca.—Voyage of H.MS.V. “Torch.” (Te- 
rinted from the ' Naufical Magazine’ 1857.) Sv0, | 
; The AcvTHor, 
Fextox, F. D.—Obserrations on the State of the. Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
New Zealand, Fol. Auckland, 1950- 
Lei, W. H.—Reconnoitring Voyages, Travels, and Adventures in the 
New Colonies of South Aeueealion in, &e. BvoO. 1839, . 
Metviwe, Hexny.—Present State of Australian. Svo. T8551. 
Meneoira, Mus. Cuas—My Home in Tosmonia, during a Residence of 


Nine Years. 2 voli. Svo, 1852, PouncnAaseD. 
Moe.ien, F., ¥.0.¢.4.—Frogmenta Phytographia Australie. 5Svo. Mel- 
bourne, 1B@u, | The AvTruon. 
New Zeacann, Statistics of, for the Years 1854, 4, 5, 6,7, 8. Fol. Auck- 
land, 1858-(0, The PoovinciaL GoVERN MEST. 


Paitur, Govenson, Voyage of, tol Botany Bay ; with an account of the 
Establishment of the Colonies of Port Jackson and Norfolk Island. 
4to. 1780. PuncHasED. 


PACIFIC. 
Cueerex, Rev. H. T.—Life in the Sandwich Islands. Gvo. 1851. 





G rr. —Tenselgnements ~ 


Je Cap de Bonne-Espirance. fvo, pemph. Paris, 1858. 
Le Guas, Carrt.—Phares du Grand Océan, Tes ‘parses, et Cites Oociden- 
tales d'Amérique, Corrigés en Aoit, 1859, 8¥o. pomph. Paris, 


1859, Dirét pe La Maine. 


Wanrote, Lreet. tae Hox. F,, .x.—Four Years in the Pacific, in 
H.M.5. ‘ Collingwood,’ from 1544 to 1446. 2 vols, fvo. 1849. 


ARCTIC. 


Frrzzance, Cart., B.N., As Lost Polar Expedition, the Last Journals 
Bright: a 


of. Sv¥o, pamph. 2 copies. | 
oe Ww, Contwanam, Esq. MF. FG. 
Hares, Da. I. L,—An Arctic Boat-Journey in the Autumn of 1534. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Norton Shaw. 8vo. 
1860, ‘The Eprros. 


i. | 
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Tithe af Books, Donors. 
Arcric— 


Matrr-Bavs, M. ¥. A., Corr. £.n.6.5,—La Destinée de Sir John Franklin 
ivoilés: Rapport du Capit. McClintock. Svo. pamph.; Paris, 1860, 
“The Auruon, . 

Osnonx , Carr, Sumnanp, @.y., r. R.G.8.— Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of 
¥ Capt. Sir John Frankiin, BN. Avo. 1860, The Acrion. 

* Ricnampson, Sin Jows, wx. ¥.0.0.8.—Polar Regions. (Article from the 
re ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’) 4to. pamph. 1459, The Aurion. 
Suaw, Du. Nontow.—Introductory Notice to Dr. I. L. Hayes's ‘Buat-* 
searent ; Meee Lists of Arctic Expeditions and Works, 8vo. pamph. 


Aption. 

meas dal Mare Atlantico al: Pacifico a via del Nord-Quest; fatto 

dal Capitano Lorenzo Ferrer Maldo Tanne 1588, Tradotte da un 

: manoseritto Spagnnolo inedito da Carlo Amorelli, to, zs, 1811.™ 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Brooxns's Gazetteer. Revised by A. G, Findlay, F.RGS.. fro, BE. 











Cantxer of Gengrap Conducted by Dr, Lardner, | ary of noi 
see Seve. hp W, D. Cooley) 4 vols, Gyo, 1830, Pu 
De ta - _ WF. sar le Prix Annnel pour . 


‘Déconverte In hipeeaaie ca ographie pendant le cours de 
 Vannée 1956, fe a Paris, 1859. The Avrnon, 
Grocnarmcat Articles from the * Encyeloperdia Britannica." 4to, 

Davin Kay, Eeq,, F.0.0.8, 
Hocues, W., ¥.0.0.5.—Manual of Geography: Physical, Industrial, and 


Political. New Edition, Svo. lesa, The Acrnon. 
a - Class-Hook of Modern Geogra by inati 
"Questions, 8ro.. 1854, Muster Punter cere ecm isk Publishers, 
Hone, Rev, A., D.O.L.—Ceographical Ti SEO one 
enrich the English Language. orooundke ser a en ng . 
Pe haven 


Lacnest, P. E.— Manual of Ancient Geography. &vo. 1640, 


Maswan of Geographical Science, Part the Second.—Dvseriptive Geo- 
graphy; containing, 1. Ancient Geography, by Rev, W. L, 


M.A.; 2. Maritime Discovery and Modern G Geography, Rew. 

Cc. G, Nicolay, v.n.c.s, ribet 1859, by ihe av 
Mrirruet 6 ans Justes Perthes’ Geographiseher Anstalt, to April 1 

Cts eouittesieiaon’s 4to, tae 1359-60, Jcett dag sindotines 


pete ntanAM.—Theatrum Orbis Terrarom, ‘The Theatre of th 
Whole World, set forth by thnd 6 excellent Geographer. Fol. 1004, . 


Powri, Rev. Baoex.—The Order of Natare considered in reference to 






the Claims of Revelation, Svo. 1859, PcicnAasen, . 
Kivace, M. J.—De la Méthode de M. J.-B. Hebert pour lEnseignement 
de la Géographie, Svo. pamph. Paris, 1860, The Avruon, 
Spt, Da. Apowy.— Ueber die Rerriffsbestimmu: gen in der Geo 
graphie, §vo.pamph. Vienna, 1849, The Arron. 
#errecniiiy fir Allgemeine Erdkunde, to Dee. 1839 (in continuation). 
Svo, Berlin, 1859, Da, Nevwans. 
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a 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, AND NAVIGATION, 


Titles of Hooks. Dumont, 
Apnwimaury Catalogue of Charts, Plans, Views, and Sailing Directions, &c. 
Edited and Revised by Edward Dunsterville, Commr, is, Evo. 1860, 
The ADMIMALTY. 
Aumaxagve Nautico para el Afo 1861, caleulado der Orden de 5. MM, en 
el Observatorio de Marina de la Cindad de San Fernando’ ato. Cadix, 
1859, The OnsenvatTorr. 
Aswaces Hydrographiques.—Tomes XIV. et KY. Abend 1S58. 8¥o, 
Paris, 1954. Derir pe ra Mamine, 
Beanosone, Serruys, ¢.e., ¥.2.c-4.—Globe Telegraph: an Essay on the 
Use of the Earth for the Transmission of Electric Signals. Bro. paumph. 
yao, * The Aurion. 


Boanp of Trade, Fourth Number of Meteorological Papers published 
oS Sto. 1660, The Hoamp, 


Magnetical ond peace er Observations made at the Hon, 


E. i mato Nee See Bombay, in 1857, under eres 
ET; Company's Obs F, Mh, 1 pom aan h 
The East lapis Saaiien 


Giawoen, James, r.as.—Determination of the Mean Temperature of 
every day in the year, from all the Thermotmetrical Observations taken 
at the Hoyal Observatory, Greenwich, 1814-56, Gro. pamph. 1854, 

-ossae Meteorological and Physical Effects of the Solar 
 Belipse ‘of March 15,1955. vo, pamph. 1859. 
a Meteorology of England. Oct 1, 1856, to 
“Jone 30, 1859, Bro. 1855-59. 

ae ee . Meteorology of Scotland. April 1, 1ahG, to 
Sept, 2), issz. "vo. pamph. 1856-57. The Aurion. 

Garey, Sra Coantes E.—Letter respecting Lon itnde, which was sent to 

the Assistant and Local Secretaries of the Association, §8¥o. 
pamph, 1859. The Aurion. 

Hoven, F. B,, a.m, 4.p.—Reaults of Meteorological Observations in the 

State of New York, from 1826 to 1850, inelisive. 4to. rae Oar ., 1855, 
AvrHon. 


Howterr, S. Th-—Directions for Aneroid and Mercurial 


Sagan a With i and Examples,” vo, pamph. 
The Arron. 







‘Kasia ty Rani—Aleing ‘gu den Magnetieden Beobachtungen. Zweite 
vermehirte Autiage. 


‘fvo. Vienna, 1858. 
The ar. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Korrren, A: T.—Annales de ['Oteervatoire Physiqoe Central de [ussie. 
Annie 1656, Nos land 2, 4to, St. Petersburg, 185s. 
Le Mixtrrkax pes Poxaxces, 
... Compte Rendu annacl par le Directeur de T Seranagbt po 
Physique Central. Année 1957, “to, pamph. St pip len) 


Lacutas, Mason R.— Paper and Resolutions in Advocacy of a Uniform 
of Meteorological Observations throughout the whole American 


Continent. 8¥9, pmb = Cincinnati, 1859. The Acrnon, © 
Lamowr, Da. J.—Untersuchangen tibet chiw and Stirke dea Enl- 
mm os an ve denen Puncten dee westlichen Europa. 


mgrnid tes th 

dito, Munich, 1653. ws 
ce . Magnetische ggg rman Te Nont-Dewtchiay Belgien, 

Halland, IMinemark. 400 Munich, 1859, 


= - 
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Titles af Books, Donors, 
Lx Gnas, Carrr.—Phares des Mery des Indes et du Chine, de l'Australie, 
Terre de Van Diemen et Noovelle-Zélande,  Corrigés en Aott, 1559, 
8vo. pamph. Paris, 1859. 


att). Modifications et Additions au Livre des Phares josqu'an ; 


15 Novembre, 1859. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1859. 
bee = “it . Denier De LA MARINE. 
- Mace, M. F., ag ibe F.4.0.4.— Explanations and Sailing Directions 


to BcoeMm pany Wind and Current Charts. Vol. I > 8th Edit. «+ 
Vol. L4to, Washington, 1859, The Avrnom 2 
tote ee ee eee ee eee ee ee se ee ee ee ee §6Tnetructions nantiques destinés & 
accompagnier les Cartes de Vents et de Conrants, 4to. pamph. Paris, 
1850. - Derit pe ra Manne, 


MERCANTILE Marine Magazine tm J 1860 (im continustion), &vo. 
1859-60, aes @ The Boined ~ 





2 ne Siam aa NN v List and Annual Hi bf ne fe to the Commercial Code 
of Signals for All Nations, Edited by J. H. Brown, Esq."860. 8vo. 
1860, E. H. Cotmman, Esq. ¥.1.G.5, 

Merronotonica. Observations taken at Hobart Town, Tasmania, during 
the years 1855-7-8, (Francis Abbott, Observer.) 4to. Hobart Town, 
1850. The Rova, Socrery on Tasmanta. 






Minar, A., a.0.—Allgem ne Geogra ‘wz Meteorologie, oder Versuch 
ihrer klimatischen Bedeutung, ro Lape ken, The Acrion, 
Nautical Magazine to June, 1860 (in continuation). S¥o. 1859-60, 


Puscuasep, 
Pace, Tota, c.2.—Report on the Eli ibility of Milford Haven for Oceon 
‘Steamehips, and for a Naval Ay dio. 1859, The Atrios, 


Rucuencurs Chronométriques. Cahiers 1, 2, 3. Bro, Paris, 1849, 


Kexntk, Sin Jom, 7.0.c,4—Historical, Practical, and Theoretical Account 
of the Breakwater in Plymouth Sound, Fol, 1843. The Avrion., 
Skipet, Lenwic,— Untersuchungen fiber die Lichttirke der Planeten 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, und Saturn, ee mit Sternen, dc. 
| Koran Acapemy or Scuesces, Muwicu, 
Suvre, Vick-Apsmat W. EL, KAP, DCL, F.0.0.5—The Cyele of Celew- 
Hal Objects, continned at the Hartwell Oberratory to 1859; with w 
Notice of recent Discoverivs, including details from JEdes Hart- 
wellione. 4to, 1860, The Avruor and J, Lex, p,c.1., ¥.n.a.s, 
SONKLan, Kant. vox.—Ein Condensation+Hygrometer. fvo, Vienna, 1856, 
‘ Lieut.<Gen. Jocumus, 
thenevescioves ve Uber den #uammenhang der Gletecherechwankon 
mit. den metoorologischen nce Verhaliniseen., Svo. Vienn a, 1858, 28 
| —— Lieut,-Gen, Jocumes. 
Swant, Cueva. Jaco, Corr. F-1.G.4.— Verhandelingen en Berigton betrek- 
staande Wetenschappen. Nieuwe Volgorde. | Feang 1858. Nos. |-4, 
vo, Amsterdam, 1858-59, The Enitor, 
Taos, A.—Inquiry into the Nature and Course of Storms in the lodians 
Gcean, South ofthe Equator. 8yo, 1845. Poucnasen, 
Tarcaunr, Carty. E-—Heésumé de la partie Physique et Descriptive des 
Sailing Directions du Lieut, Maury, Ua, ey pamph. Paris, 1858, 
Le Diver pe ta Manixr. 
Vieronts.—Third Meteorological Report, with Diagram of Barometric 
Pressure, &c., Fol. Melbourne, 1858. 
The Scnveron-Giexeeat, MELnounxn. 
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ETHNOLOGY, 
Titles of Books, DPemors, 
Bars, C. E. ne — Cranin’ Selecta ex Thesauris Anthropologisc Academim 
Imperislis Petropolitane, With [liustrations. to, pamph. Petro- 
poli, 1859. The Auruor. 


Nort, Samvet.—Slavery and the Remedy; or Principles ond Suggestions 
fora Remedial Code. 6th Edit, with o Reply and se, ey Euro- 


pean Advisers. §vo, pamph. Boston, 155%. ‘he Arriom, 
Soromox, Gro.—Population and Prosperity ; or Free v. Slave Population. 
dro. pamph. Jamaica, 1959. - The AUTHOR 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ewromonectar’s Annual for 1800. 12mo0, 1860. 
- . The Evrron (H. 'T. Staixtos, Esq.). 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hoac, Jon, F.2.0.8,—Notice of the Annals of Granius Liciniamis as con- — 
tained in a Palimpsestic MS. brought from Egypt. _Svo. pamph. 
laa. . The AvTHon 

iurentat Dictionary of Universal Biography: a Series of Original Memoirs 
of Distinguished Men of All Ages and A | Nations, Divisions Gand 7. 
d4to, Glasgow, 1655. 

Rawiisson, G., w.a.—History of Herodotus. Assisted by Col. Sir HH, 
Rawlinson, r.nc.s., and Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, rnc. In 4 vols, 
(the two first). Svo, 1856, PunciaseD. 

Suvri, Vicr-Apwimat W. H., r.2o8.—Notice of certain Relics found 
ear Aylesbury ; with further Remarks on Rubbings.” In a Letter. 
Evo, pamph. 1259, The AvTHor. 


= 


STATISTICS. 
Ansrnacts of Reports of the Trades of various Countrics and Pinces; for 
the years 1857-58-59. Received by the Hoard of Trade (arog 
For OfGce) from Her ya Ministers ond Consuls. No. 7. 
Srarwricat Tubles relating to Foreign Countries. Part V. Fol, 1857. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Cranks, J. STAXTEn, rat Progen of Maritime Discovery, from the 
encliest i to the close of the Eighteenth Century, forming an Ex- 
tensive System of Hydrography. 410. 1503, 

Hava, Cart, Baer, x.x.—Fragments of Voyages and Travels, §vo, 852. 

Osouto, Jxnome.—History of the Portuguese during the reign of En 
manuel. Containing a!) their Discoveries from the Coast Africk to the 
farthest parts of China; with a Description of those Countries. In- 
eluding also their Discovery of the Brasils ami their Ware with the 
Moors. 2 vols, 8vo. 1752. PuncnasneD. 


mage; oF Helations of the World and the Religions : 
Ages and Pinces discovered, from the ONS’ call 
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Titles of Books, 

Porcmas, his Pilgrimes.~ Five Volumes. Fol. 1625, 
a Jous Caawrunp, Esq., F.0.0.5, 
,W.S. W,, u.o.—Narrative of a Vo Round the World, 

1835-7, inéluding an Embassy to the Sultan of Muscat andthe Ming of * 
‘Siam. Ovols, fvo, 1838, Prrcasen, 
- Wik: Neg oi th eSash —Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
= re 1628-32, With Wlustration and Maps, 6 
_ wols, “cig si hfladelphia, 1945. PuncnasEen, 








TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. : | 


ae EUROPE, ~ = 
ue ition of Books, « Ayo. 
Academy of Sciences, Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Sciences; to 
May, 1850 (in continuation). 4to. Paris, 1959-60, The AcADEmy, 
Asiatic Society, Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Mémoires, . Seri 
Tome XI L. Byo. Paris, 1859, The! 


Geographical Society. Bulletin de la Société de Ge 
1860 Cin Noro = BVO, ‘Paris, 1659-60, 







WY ccuneme. Tome Ve", 
GERMWART— 
Austria, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, a xey pe der Now, 16 19, 1858 
demic et Winsctieclia fea: Vol II., Part 2. 16 ae 1854, 
Nos l.to 9, 1859. Svo, Vienna, 1858-59, AcADEM Y. 


Imperial G eal Tustitute. Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich weds tichen Geo- 
iogtanked’ Heschenoarie IX. Jahrgang, No, 4, x Jaen Nos. 
12,% dto, Vienna, 1859, - . : 
ceeeee Aneprache gehalten am Schlusse der Ersten 
~Decenniums der Kaiserlich- “Koniglichen Geologischen Reichenstatt. 
November 22, 1859. 4to. pamph. Vienna, 1859. The Dserrrore 
Imperial Geographical Society.  Mittheilongen der Raiserlich-Konige- 
lichen Geographischen Gesellachaft. III, ahrgang, Heft land 2. 4to, 
Vienna, 1859, The Socrety. 


i. 


ike see ang of Sciences, Almanach der K. BR. Akademi Wisern- 
as Jabr 1s59, Svo. Munich, 1859, ds 


C000 ae te ese ee sh enna ee ee on) WOO der Bedeut der Sankritstudien far — 
die io gricchische | Festrede gohalten fn der dffentlichen Sitrun 
der K. BR Akademie der Wissenackefiene Van DoW. Chie ne 
Munich, 1860, 

Pee eet « Erionerun new ig Math 
physialischen Classe der K. FL Akadem adem Wimestachafiea Vea 

FP. Martins, Hon, F.a.c.8. 4to, pathos "Munich, 1859. 
KT Kede in der offentlichen Sittung der K, BR. * 


Akademie der. Winercithatian: Gebalten von Justus 
ae 4to, Maonich, 1860, ee 


“Ar -.» Rede bei der Hundertjachrigen Stiftungsfeier  * 
de r _K. EK ‘Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vou G. Manatee ‘ pres 
pamph. Moniech, 1259, The Acarmmy, 
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Titles af Books. Dhinora, 
HTezse. 
Darmstadt Geographical Society, Notrzblatt des Vereins fiir Erdkunde 
und verwandte Wissenechatien fa Darmstadt und des mittelrheinisch 
«  Beclogischen Vereims. L. Jahrgang, Nos. 21-23. S¥o. | Darmstadt, 
1859. The Socierr. 
Se ere ee te sunk ctar ss. perme SRT Geologie des Grosher- 
zogthoms Hessen und angranzenien Gegenden, 1 Heft, and Erpio- 
sungsblitter zum Notizblatt des Vereiis fir Erdkynde, etc, und des 
mittelrheinischen geologischen Vereins. 1 Heft. Svo. Darmstadt, 
Royal Academy of Sgiences. Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie 
. der Wissenschaften #u Berlin, 165%. Zweiter Supplement— Band, 1854. 
= Herlin, 1858, 3 
errr eee eee fs Monitebericht der Kéniglichen Preuss. 
stkudemie der Wiseenschaften zu Berlin. Joli-Dec., 1654, ond Januar- 
“ : 55.50, The AcapenrT. 


den Stationen des Preuszischen Staats tnd benachbarter fir den week 
verbundener Staaten flr die deinzelnen Moanate des Johres 1855. 
4to, pamph. Berlin. | 

owe seep eseeeeee ee, Uberticht der Witterung in naérdlichen Deuiseh- 
land nach den Beobachtungen des meteorologiechen Institute x0 erlin, 
1856, 1857, 1858, 4to. pamph. EPerlin. The Lserirete. 


aromy, 
German Oriental Society. Yeiehrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, ‘Vols. XIII. Parts III. IV.; XIV. Parts 1. 1. 5¥o. 
Leipzig, 1859-00. The S0ctetT. 


Great Darrati— 
| nes Protection Society, Reports, &ec., published by the. #vo- 
1837-51. 
Aborigines Friend and Colonial Intelligencer. Vol. L, New Series, 
1866-56, Svo. 1858, i: 1 a eg a 
Acricultural Society (Royal), Journal of the. Vol. XX. Gvo, 1859. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, to May, 1860 (in continuation). Bro. T853-60. 
Herrteu asp Fourtox Awtt-SLaveny Socrety. 
Arts, Journal of the Society of, to May, 1860 (in continuation). vo, 
1859-00. The Socrerr. 
Art-Union, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Council; with List of 
Mombers. Svo. 1859. The Aat-Ustom. 
Asiatic Society (Royal). Vol. XVII. Svo. 1859-60, The So0cierr. 
Astronomical Society, Royal, Memoirsof the. Vel. XMXVIL 4m. 1859, 
oc gy ve dpaetes sv aves sees eas Monthly. Notices of the. Nov. 1857, to July, 
qass, Vol, XVIII. 1555. The Socterr. = * 
eitish Architects, Papers read at the Royal Institute of; List of Mem-— 
bers; Report of Council, &e. Session 1855-59, 4fo, 1850. — 


és = An Address delivered ab the Rove tthe Ave | ~ 


“We. Tite, ar. Nov, 7, 1859, B¥0.. 
yy : 
© , E 


ixxvi Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. 0 


Titles of Books. Donors. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. Report of the 
ee wenty-cigith Meeting, beld at Leeds in Sept, 1858. Svo. 1859, 


The AssocigTiox. 
British Meteorological Society, Reports of the Counel of the 1856, 57, 
* 68, “eniyaate 1656-59 
Seer Sree veceee eee © Institutes ofthe. 8vo, pam ee 


Charen b Mision Intelligencer to a fet 1860 (in aa oo ° 


Cucnem Missroxanr § 
asean or variekst Sehool oh Harel) Twynty-sixth Annual Report of 


the. Svo. Falmouth, 1559 The Socrery. 
Geographical Society (Royal), Journal ofthe. Vols. XXVIII and XXIX. | 
avo. 1859-60, . 
ae fe & ft ff on ee rt ba SP oe Proceedings of the. Vol, rc (858-59. 
five. "1859, he Socircry. 


Geologists’ Associntion : ay ieaseeel me ee Adres ott 
before the. Hyde Cla Dow. & 1459, Bye. pom 
1859. e The Avruon. 

Creol Sac Quarterly Journal of the. Vol. XV., Parts IT. and 
ie eand Vol. XVI, Parts 1. and IL. ‘Bro, - 1369-60, The Socterr. 


Pee ee ee Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the. 
By J. Phillips, w.a., ton, President. On the 17th sie gt 1860, 


fvo, 1600, The AcTHon. 
Hakluyt Soci Narrative of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo's Embassy to the 
Chait st Thaour at Sam ap. 1403-6, Translated for the first 


Bae Sek Nonsin Preteen dan Introductory Life of Timour Beg, 
by Clements K, Markham, ¥.2.0.8, vo, 1859. 

ere rc sioes tato the: Valley of the Auseiitin1esA. 500s 
1639, iculined and Edited, with Notes, by Clements 
r.uas, §vo, 1859. 


ote Early Voyages to Terra Australis, now called Anstralia. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. H. Major, r.n.Gs. 8vo, 1859, 


The Socterr, 

Horological Journal for nr ha ; and First Report of the British Horological 
Institute. @vo, 185 The Instrrure, 
Horticultural Society of eliag Proceedings of the. Vol. L, Nos. 1, 3, 
Sand 8. §vo. 1859-60. The Socrretr. 


International Association for obtaining a uniform Decimal System of Mea- 
sures, Weights, and Coins. Improvements in Arithmetic, with a 
Vindication of the Decimal Principle. Hy James Yates, i. Vier- 
Ee ee At Re 2Copies. 8vo, pamy 1860, 


T. Micurn, Esq., ¥.2-c.5. 

ia eee of the Fourth General Meeting of the, for 
‘obtaining : a uniform | System, held at Bradford on Oct. 10, 11, 

12, 1850, Bvo, 1860, The AssociaTION. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. Address of G, Parker Bidder, Esq., F.n.0.4., 
on his election as President. Session 1859-60. 8vo, eae 1860, 


| AcTion 

Linnean Society, Transactions of the, Vol. XXIL, Part IV. to. 
1859, 

vacates brett Journal of the Proceedings of the, to March, 1860 (in 


continuation). Svo. 1859-60, The Socretr. 


 s Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, 1xxvit 


Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the, 1554-59. 


No. XIII, vo. Liverpool, 1859. 


Photographic Society. Photographic Journal, No, 96. 16th,April. -8vo. 
1860, - The Socuery. 
venth Annoal Meeting of the Literary 


. Poland, Report of the Twenty-seven 
“Association of the Friends of, 7th July, 1859. ero, i . iso, 
he A ATION. 
Royal Ganiens of Kew, Report on the Progress and Condition of the, 
from 1853 to 1859. Fol. pamph. 185%. 
- Sin W. J, Hoosen, 6.1L, L1D,, F-0,0-8, 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, Notices of the Proceedings at the 
Meetings, Part 1X. November, 1858, to July, 1859. Svo. 1859. 
eb he ee ae we peel an 22 oo 2 ee ee Lectures delivered at. Sy. 1SA45, 
the Report of the Visitors for the year 1858, 8vo. ceaige 1559, * 
: [saTrTUTioN. 
Royal Society, Philosophical Trangactions of the, 1857, Vol. CxXLVIL., 
Parts IL. ond TL; 1856, Vol. CRLVIL, Parte 1. and IT. Val. 
CXLIX., Part 1 4to, 1955-59. 
cceese vv esse Proceedings of the. Vol. X. Nos. 35 to 38. Sva, 
1850-60. 
coe aces te ceee List of the Council, Fellows, and Officers, for the Year 
1860. 4to. 1859. The Socrery 
Royal Society of Literature, Transactions of the, Second Series. Vol. VI.. 
Parts II. and [1]. §vo. 1859. The BocretTT. 
Statistical Society of London, Journal of the, Vol. XXIL., Parts I. to 
Tv, Vol. XXIIL, Part l. Sve. Lanai, The Socrety 
United Service Institution, Journal of the. Vel. IIL, Nos. 2, 9, and 10. 
Appendix to Vol, If, vo, 1559-60. The IxerrteTion. 
| Society of London, Transactions of the. Vol. 1V., Part VI. 


cove ueuvcacveversscresce oy Proceedings of the. To Dee. 1859. 8¥0. 
. 1858-59. The Socrerr. 
Seothand, 


Edinburgh Royal Society, Transactions of the. Vol. XXII, Part I. For 
Sessions 1857-58, and 1858-59, 4to. Edioburgh, 1859. 
One kv eeense ces s+ PrQDSOUINgS of the. Session 1858-59, Fro. 
Edinturgh, 1659. The Societr. 
frelomd, 
Dublin Geological Society, Journal of the. Vol. VIII., Part If. Sve. 
Dublin, 1959. The Socrett. 


Royal Dublin Society, Journal of the. Nos, I4and 15. Svo. Dublin, 1859. 


Royal Zoological Society of Irland, Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the 
1858-59. S8¥o, pamph, Dublin, 1859. he SOCTETY. 


~ - 


-~ 


= 


Ixxviii Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. « 


. ; Tittes of Doouka, Donors, 
IraLy¥— 
Jam hardy, 
Lombardo- Venetian Institute. Atti dell’ 1. BR. Istituto Lombardo di 
sienze, Lettere, ed Arti. Vol. 1. Fase. @to 16, 4to,. Milan, 1258-59. 
Memos Vol, VIL, Part IV. to VIIL; Vol. V1 ala dito, 
Milan, 1858-59. IseriTorTe. 





States of’ the ChurcA, 
— of Sciences, rogue lavanzamento delle , 
Scienze, Nos. 14, 15, 27, 93, 34 web ba on: aoe Le ae Rome,” 
1860, The AcapremMr, 
Russia— ¢ 


ilar te tag ee aca Bulletin de lAcadémie des Sciences de « 
Pétersbourg. Tome |., Nos. 1-4, 4dto, St. Petereborg, 1859. 
hs ae i Mémoires de Académie dea Scienoes de 
St. Pétersbourg. “¥ile. Série, Tome I, Nos. t-15, 4to, St. Peters- 
burg, Lesa. The Acapemy, 
Imperial Geographical Socie Vesinik Im torek En sd 
prap Obchestra, ‘Parts 8 to 12, i828; Parts 1¢08,1 8, 1659. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1858-59, 
fb 29 $F 2 oF SE ee Compte 4d} Rendu, id , IS55-69. fro, St. Peters- 
burg, 1859-60, 
ae 2 ee ee ee oe ee ee Extraits des Pobliestions dle la Sacer 
Imperiale Géographique de Russie en 1856 et 1857, Svo, St. Peters- 
burg, 1859. 
«ees Ethnographicheskie Sbornik. Parts II. 


= ‘and IV, ‘avo. St. Petersburg, 1858. 


Gretta Woks eae d Sbornik Statistitecheskick Sredeni o 
pate (Statistical Compendium.) Sve. meet emai te' “By 
e SocieryY, 
Sraxpimavia— 


Denmark, 
Academy of Sciences (Royal), Oversigt over det Ko ce ee Viden- 
skabernes Selakabs Forhondlinger og dets Medeaien beider i 
Aaret 1868, AfG, Forchhammer, 8vo. Cépenhages, ae. 


-» Det Kongelige Daneke Vidlenekobernes 
” Skerifter, Femte Bakke. Natorvidenskablig og Mathematisk Afdeling. . 
Fierde Binds, andet Hefte, Femte Hinds, forst Hefte. 4to, Copen- 





hagen, 1859. The Acapemy, 
Riel, University of, Sehrifien der Universitit 2u Kiel aus dem Jabire 1955, 
Band V. 4to. Kae ik 1859. The Ustvansirr, 
Seccten,, 
Academy of Sciences, Royal. Kongliga Sveniks Vetenskape-Akademiena 
Handlingar, Ny Foljd. Andra cia Vetere 1857. 4to, 
— 1859, 


iC voeeeeeeee ee Ofversigt af Kongl. Vetenskape-Akode- 
miens : Forkandllngar. Femtoude Argingen, 1858. &vo. Stockholm, 


1850, 
- ion al pg Svenska Fregatta ——— Rees 
Onokring Jorden under Pefal af C. A. Virgin, Iss 1-58. logi, 111, 

Haft é. 4to. Stockholm, 1859. 
The Nora. Acsneay oF Scrmc OF Broce 1noLm. 
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Titles of Books, Donort. . 
SW 1TZERLAS — 
(renmeted, 


Society of Natural History. Mémoires de In Société de Physique et d'His- 
. baice Naturelle de Genive. Tome AY. |" Partic, 410, Geneva. 


1859. The Socrety. 
Zarich, ; é 

Antiquarian Boe: Mittheilungen der Antiquarisch Geerllschaft in 
rorich. Band XI Heft 3. Die Pfahibauten. Zweiter Bericht, 

. von Dr, F. Keller. 4to. pamph. Zirich, 1854, The AvTuon. 

. ASLA. 
Ixpta— 

* Bengal Asiatic Society, J oe of the, Nos. 1 to5, 1859. rine Calentta, 
159. he SocreTY. 
Bombay Geographical Societ Fe Transactions of the. From Ehodh 1857, to 

May, 1258, (New Isauc.) Eslited by the Secretary. Vol XIV. Svo. 

Bombay, 1859. The Socrrtt. 


Madras Literary Society. Journal of Literature and Science. April, 1855, 
io March, 1859. vo. Madras, 1859. 
of the Sub-Committee of the, on Writing 
fndian Words in Roman “horacters. BYO. Madras, sin 


AMERICA. 
Tnrrmn North AMEnica— 
Canidian Institate, ‘The Canadian Journal to March 1860 (in continma- 
tion). 8vo, Toronto, 1359-60, The Lxsrirvre. 


Usiren States— 
American aan and Statistical Society, Journal of ,the. Vol. L., 


Nos. |, fe: 4 Jan. to March, 1859. 4to. New York, 1559. 

dev eeesee = Sibag abe Asis) Report of te Co aves eamnph 
with Appendix. or the Year ending Dec. 3, 18457. 8vo. pam 
New ¥ 1888 | The Bocurry. 






of Natural History, Proceedings of the, Vol. Vi. ‘Nos. 1 
to 22, 1857-58, aro, Boston, ta, 1858, 
sees ++ Journal of Natural History. Vol. TV. No, 4. Sve, Boston, 1857. 
Franklin Tnetitnte, Journal of the, to May 1860 (in continuation). vo. 
Philadelphia, 1859-601, 
Harvard beep on ho is af the omoers and Students for the year 
1950-60, First T Oono., Cambridge . ta. 1859. 
Prof, J. E. Worcerren, Corr, 7.4.08 
New York State Agricultural Saciety, robdasetines of the; with on 
Abstract of the Proceedings of the County Agricult Socketion, 
Wok XII. 1853, Svo, Albany, 1557. The SocierT. 


Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Jan. 4th to Dee, 37th, 1850; 
suid ick: ard to. fab. 8th, 1860, #vo. Philadelphia, ceria 


Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of fey thes ot tes 
ng the Operations, Ex ote plead Condition of the Institution 
for the cer 1857. Svo, Washington, 1955. 
Sgr ” Contributious to Knowledge. Vel. X- Re Washing, 
18s i 





Ixxx Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. . 
. AUSTRALIA, 
Title of Books. Donors, — 
Philosophical Institute of Victoria, Transacti f the, Vols. TL and IV. I. 
‘Evo. prone paca 1859. ‘ie The IxeTrTure. 


- MISCELLANEOUS PERIODICALS, &c. 

Algimeine Zeitung fiir Wissenschaft, No.1. April 7. 4to. Vienna, 1859, 
Annales de! Agricalture des Colonies ct des Régions Tropicales, ‘Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Jan. to April. Paris, 1960. The Enrron.* 
Artizan, To May, ies 4to, 1859-60, The Puorareron. 
Ath Journal, To A 1S60 ntinuatien). 4bo, «1859-60, 

may i setuid - The Prormerons. 
Atlantis: Noa. 4and5, §vo. Dublin, 1659-60, The Enrross, = 
Auckland Provincial Government Gazette, oMitaining Letter and tof Dr. 

Hochstetter ‘On the Geology of the Province of Auckland, Kew Zealand.’ 

Fol, Auckland, 1859. The Proviscia, GovenxMent. 


Bangkok Calendar for 1859. 8vo, son che Ba SAP ane 


Hibliothtque Universelle.—LXIV. année. ‘Tome Sme, Nos: 17 aa 8. Tome 
Gme., Nos. 23 and 24.—LXV, année. Tome 7me., No, 25, Syo, Geneva, 
1859-00, Paor. P. Cnarx, Corr, ¥.n.c.s. 


Bookseller, «Handbook of British and Foreign Literature to May, 1860. avo. 


Vitdidd binds a04 ‘Cremation tone fvo. 1840. 


Bauwer, J, C—Mannel do Libraire et de l'Amateur de Livres. 8yo, Paris, 
1842. 5 vols, -Puncuasen, 
Casenta, L. P., r.ac.s., Ulustrated and Descriptive: 
ments Manufactured by. 23, Hatton-Garden. 80. | 


Edinburgh Review. To April, 1860 (in continuation), &yo. | 





Pounrstes, Hanon px (of Oporto), rman, to his Friends J, J. Picceier cad 
Sons, on the subject of the Material and Chemical Changes in Port Wines. 
Gyo. pampl, Oporto, 1858. Anda Word or Two More on Port Wines, &c. 


fvoa, pamph. Oporto, 1860, The Acrpor. 
Gatos, ‘Frascis, F.2.o.2.—Art of Travel; or Shifts and Contrivances available 
+ ip Wild Countries. rd edit. Svo, LSG00, The Acton. 


Gouin, Dn., Defence of, by the Scientific Couneil of the Dudley Observatory. 
Srd edit. Svo. pamph., "Altay, 1B5s, 

Gorn, Bex. Arrionar, Jox.— to the * Statement of the Trustees * of the 

~ Dr. Gounn, through the Swrrmuxtax [xertterios, 

London Arabic Literary Fund: an Appeal on bebalf of 80,000,000 of the 
Human Family. By Antonina peso Syo, pamph, 15859. 

The Actor. 

McCutsocn, J. K.—Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 

meree ahd Commercial Navigation. ‘Tinstrated with Maps and Pisns, vn, 

1859, Purcaasep. 


Nesort, J.C. r.0s—History and Progress ‘of the different Tarictics of Natural 
Guand. yo. pamph. 1860. The Acvrion, 
Pur.irs, Mason J. Scott.—Interpretations, showing reasons for the Study of 
Prophecy. With Geographical Proofs and Sei t Avo. 1860, The Aurnon. 


— — 4 


_ Library apd Map-Rodms of the Royal Geographical Society. lxxxi 


Titles of Books. Deowora, 
Quarterly Review. To April, 1560 (in congauation). Bro. 185%. 
Joun Mcennav, Esq, F-1.0.8. 
Treatise on Problems of Maxima and Minima solved by Algebra. 
2 Heprinted under the Superintendence of Prof. A. de Morgan. vo. 1859. 
‘The SecRETARY OF STATE FOR Ista. 


Revue Algérienne et Coloniale. (Oet., Dée. 1859; Jan., Fév., Avni, Mai, 1860, 


Svo. Paris, 1859-60. Le MINtsTeuk DE L 'ALGRMLE er pga CoLoxTes. 
Revue Américaine et Orientale. Nos. 7 and 8. Avril, Mai, 1859. §vo. Paris, 
1859. La Somérh vp’ Ernxoonarnle. 


® Revue Orientale et Américaine. No. 15. Tec. 1859. Svo. Paris, 1859. 
The Paorirerons. 
Rnones, Mazon G.—Tents athd ‘Tent-Life, from the Earlicst Ages to the Present 
Time. 6ro. 1859. Porcnasmp. 
* Toeesco, Fa. vox. —Rede sur Vorfeir des Gebertsfestes seiner Majestat des 
Kinige Maximilian Il. 4to, famph. eae 1859. | 
-  Rova, AcADEMY OF Scresces, Music. 


. Yan Vooner, M. J. J., Catalogue de la Superbe Collection de Manuserits et 


Pia Beet ‘Svo, pamph, aé = 


War Office Topographical and Statistical Dépét, Catalogue of the Maps, ke., in 

the. Vols. Land IL 4to. 1859. Wan DeralrMest. 
Wen, C. R.—Catalogue of Portraits in the Royal Society. Bro. 1560. 

® The AUTHOR. 
WILDr be ee wnta—Eseay on the Unmasufactored Animal Remains in the 
rish Academy. 4§¥9. painph. Dublin, 180. The AvTuons. 
ae J. E., wip, Corr. rkos—Dictionary of the English Language. 40. 
Boston, 1860, The Avruon. 






MAPS, CHARTS, &°. 


GENERAL ATLASES. 


Mapa, Charts, $c. Donors. 
Algemeenc Atlas van. Nederlandech Indie, wit offcisle Bronven en met Goct 
a van het het Gouvernement Zamengesteld, door P. Baron Melvill 


Van bee. "Containing 37 sheets. Batavia, 1865-58. 


Chevalier Jacon Swant, Corr. ¥.8.0.8. 


Atlas Antiquus, Sacer, Feclesinsticns et Profanus. Collectus ex Tabulis Geo- 
phicis Nic. Sansonis, E.jos Fillorum. Tabulas ordine enllocavit et 
cenendavit Joannes Clerieus. Amsterdam, 1695. Purci ask, 
Charch Missionary Atias, containing Maps of the varions spheres 6f the Chureh 
Missionary Society, with ‘iinetrative letter-press. 1859. The Society. 
Dispatch Atlas, containing 19h maps, 1859-60. The Eprrons of the Dreratcn- 


Hand Atlas. By Adolf Stieler. Nos. 5a, 5b, 9, 18, 45. Gotha, 1859. - 
The AvrmoR. = - 





Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Mos, 31 to. 35. Benn gore 


essrs. BLACKIE a Sox. 
Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. A. Keith Abas ak Parts ILto¥. 
ya Dalinburgh, 1859-60, rei The Actwox. 
 -YOL. XXX. Bi 





Ixxxii Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society . 
| -Alapa, Charts, $c. Donors. 
al {il | f Modern G phy. Part 15°17, 18, 19, 
Mickie ee ae bie By 


: WORLD, : 


Eleven Ancient Charts on Vellum; part of a‘series of Dutch Coastin Charts, 
eevess Java and the Unteh Spice-Islends and 


Wernenatt, through Capt. R. Concixsoy, 0.0., Rox. V.F.n0.8. 


© 
.  BUROPE, 
ug. Papen’s Hochen-Schichten Karte von Centeal Europa.. On 12 Sheets, 
Part [L., containing 7 sheets, Ang, Ravenatein, 1559, 
Avauwr RAVEXWrEIx, | 
Betarra— € 
Carte Toport ne et H étrique d Bruxelles et Enviro B 
Ph. Vander Mecle ral Legere Brussels, 1S5o, i pee 


Carte ihe arene Routitre et Adwinistrative da Brabant, Hainaut, 
Liége, Luxembourg, et Namar, By Ph. Vander Maelen, Hon, r.n.c.s. 





Brussels, 185%, Tux AvTHOR, 
Carte Spéciale des Chemins de Fer et i de Sse Nd et des Paya 
Limitrophes, Hy Eugine Leloup, he Auton, 
fave 
Anvexion de la Savoie, 1860, (2 copies.) Prof, P. Cmarx, Corr. rnc, 
Map of Northern portion of Eavoy. Ey J. M. Ziegl fer, Cor, FiG.a. 
Winterthur, 1860. (2 copies.) .The Acrrnon and ir, Nontox Siaw. 
Cran Y— 
Frantfurt-on- Main, 
Plan von Frankfurt-am-Main. By August Ravenstein. With Book of 
Description, and Sheet No. 2, 7 Wratten, 1860. The AuTnon., 


I fesse. 


Karten und Mittheilungen des Mittelrheinisehen Geologischen Vereins, 
Section Schotter, vou H. Tasche. Seale yale. With two Descriptive 
Hooks, de, Darmstadt, 1859, 

The Grovoaican Soctery or Danwerapt, 


bin tame von dem Preussischer Stante, Fi iy © F, Weiland, Weimar, 
| Hexkace, Esq., ¥.t.o.8. 
(iREAT Rarram— . 
Ernaphaich coved Wades, | ai 
Sree Ene English Channel. 9 sheets, 
oe 28 be » Portland to St. Allan's Head, 
es -ae0 Start Point to Portland. The Hronocuarnie Orrice. 
Chart of Hartlepool Hay. Surveyed under th ee James Simpson 
and Jobe | owler, Jan.) Bien. Chel Bushiaers 1844. 


Chart of iatleea Bay, Harbour, and Docks. By W.S Lip 1846, 
E. Hogs, So r.H.G-8, 


_ Library and Mup-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. Ixxxtil 


Maps, Charts, de. Jdonora 
Mugla amd “Wales. 


QOensaxck Maps— . 
, _ Isineh scale {Kingdom}. 3 sheets. 
é-inch seale (Counties). Durham, 11 sheets. 
as-inch scale (Parishes). Durbam, 757 sheets; Morthenbaciaid, 
159 sheets ; i ocyengr rat 484 sheets; and Area Hoeks, = - 


ance Scavey OFrice, SorcrnaAtrTen. 
. Pent hand. 


Admiralty Chart. Seotland. West Coast. 
wees ee s+ Dona Sound. + 

ve ae cease Loch Tundh"and the Islands. 
cece ee e+ Lochs Carron and Kishorn. 






ve es eeee Lochs Torridon and Shicllag. 
a .. Sound of Harris. * 
7 ore ee Pale fale. The Hypsocnarmc Orrice. 
Osnaance: Mage— 
l-inch scale (Kingdom). 3 
é-inch ecale (Counties), pecs 14 sheets; Berwickshire, ¢ sheets; 
Dumfries-shire, 6 sheets; Peeblesshire, 10 
Stinch ecale (Parishes). Ayrshire, 502 sheets wg ia Pa 569 
sheets; Dumfries-shire, 984 sheets; Porfarahive, 66 sleets ; 
Lanarkshire, 145 sheets; Peebles hire, an sheets; Renfrewshire, 
314 sheets ; Roxburghshire, 133 sheets ; Selkirkshire, 42 sheets; 
and Area Books. 
1O-feet scale (Towns). Annan, 16 shegts; Greenock, 20 sheets; 
Hawick, 14 sheets. 
Index to Fife and Kinross, 1 sheet. 
; The Oxpwaxce Scnver Orrece, SooTH AMITOS . 
freland, 
Admiralty Chart. Lough Foyle. 
ee  ineperab A det PTE The F ee eae Orrick. 
Map o of Valentia; s of ! and lines of 
penne The Scaver Opicx, Socrnamrros. 
HowtaxD— 
: Map of Holland. Seale jales- ‘Bheeta Nos; 21, 29, 24, 27, 95, 58. 
Chevalier Jacon Swart, Corr, F.1.0-3. 
IraLy— 
Map of the Beat of War in North Italy, Sheets Nos. 1, 2, 3. By Mr. 
Maclure. The Arrwon. 
; Crimes, Geological edition of Col. Jervis's, By W. P. Jervia 1856. 
° Pasa 
SanbixtAa— 
Sardinia, Sheet 39. Ivrea. , 
wqeeveee Sheet 72. Cuneo. ; 
eae. Sheet 70. Si. Martin Déntrannes. 


rhe Ponavox-Oxntct TOK. 


: f2 


a 
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Ixxxiv Library aud Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society , 


| Mapa, Charts, $c. . Diomvare. 
ScaAxDINAvVIA— ° 
) thi af Topografiska Steers 
Karta ofver tal 
On 2 shaita: Ww peck of erent - 1859, * 
E His Excellency Couwr TEX, Swedish Minister, 7.8.0.8, 
Jcelond— 


Ieaod, M of, Scale 20 miles = 1 inch. 
‘ i Prof. ‘Heuer, Royal University of Christiania. * 
AIn— 


Dingram of the Battle of Trafalgar, a R. CoLirxson, LN.) VPLS 

SWITZERLASD— 

Atiog d Alpen tinder. J. G. Ma Scale aed erent and 5. 
Goda, ee BY F/G Maze.” Beale cape, 0a 4 

Carta del Cantone di Ticino, Seale sein Piet J Eee = 
r.A.cs, Winterthur, 1859, he Avrion. 


Carta delle profondita del Ceresio o Lago di Lugana. By D. L, Lavizzari. 
1859, 


Dofour’s Atlas of Switrerland. Sheets, Nos. 12 ae l4; aunt Index Sheet, 
showing progress of publication to Janaary 1860, 1860 
“Part of the Rhine, from Vadux to Char, in the Cantons of St. Gall and 
Grisons. Prof. P P, Cuarx, Oorr. F-HAG.8. 
Mepirentawnax— 
Admiralty Chart. Comino Chantiels, ~ The Hrpnoonarure Orrten. 
_ Land-ond SceeKarte des Mittellindischen Meeres nebst den Angrangenden 


Landern, Dr. Henry Lange. On 9 sheets. Trieste, 1558. 
¢ Avrion, through Vice-Admiral W. H. SMvtn, F.1_G.8. 


Straits of Gibraltar Admiralty, 1859, The Hf rmocnarm Orrice, 


Astatic hosata— 
Map of Axerbaceljann and part of Armenia and Georgia, with the Route of 


Her Majesty's Mission under Sir Harford J. Brydees, Bart. By Col 
J, Satheriand. “190s : is rl 


Map of the Kaukasus and contiguous Frontier Provinces; secompanied by 
a Hook ox lanatory of the Survey. Also Views and Sections of the 
Kaukusus Range (in Russian), “Chev. K. E. pe Bara, Hon. ¥.1.0.8. 
Astatio TurkEr— 
Plan of Smyrna and Afdin Railway. Hrpr Crane, Esq., p,c.1, 
Carma— 
Admiralty Chart. Kelung Harbour. 
Sheet 3, Cam-Ranh to Hong-Kong. 
Sheet 4. Mindoro Strait to Hong-Ke r 
+ *: Whateh of the Pho Kivers Ben thea to Tien-sing, 
Sheet 1. Peiho River to to Tiet-sing / 
Sheet 2. Peiho River to Tion-ting. 
soseeese Si-Ryang, or West River, On 3 sheets. 
Sheet l. From Creeper Island to Kau-Kong, 
‘Sheet 2. From Kan-Kong to Chau-Sun. 
Sheet 3, From Chan-San to Chau-Fu. 
Map of the North-East Provinces of China, &e, FB E. J. Powel, 
gt Hydrographic Office, Seale 20 miles (wack ear I inch. ean 08 
Peiho or Tient-tsin-ho River, Plan of the, showi ' the Chinese tiers 
By Major Fisher. 1859, The PRocharmc Orrice. 
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} we tes, Chenrts, fd. Denar. 
IxpA— 
Admiralty Chart. Bombay Harbour. The Hyenoonarmc Orrice. 
. India Atlas, Index Map tothe. By J. and ©, Walker, 1859, 
The AuTnors. 
at 2. Indus, Rise and Fall of the River. For the years 1845-55. On 3 sheets. 
5 copies, 


Map showing a New and Short Route for British and British-India Com- 
merece with Western and Interior China, Thibet, and Tartary, from 


. eee 3 
Rangoon to City of Esmok, in China. By Capt. BR, Sprye. 1849-60, 
% ae fist Phe AvTiion. 


a 
Great Trigonometricat Survey. The following sheets, via., Nos. 24, 35, 
47, 54, 65, 73, 74, 102, 103, 111, 112, 
— » The Scaver, through Jom Wakes, Esq., F207. 
JAPAN— J : . 
Admiralty Chart. Simoda Harbour. 
waeeee VOdo Bay and Harbour, 
cece ere ee Hokodadi Harboour. 


ve aeeeee Endermo Harbour. The Hrpsocnaraic Orrice. 
Ren Sra— 

Admiralty Chart. Perim Island. The Hypsoccnarnic Orrice. 
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Chart of o portion of Siam and Cambodia. By D. 0, King. 1857-58. 
The Aurion. 
Admiralty Chart, Siam Gulf. Corrected to 1858, 
. The Hynrocaapmic OFrvice. 
Asiatic ARCHIFELAGO— 
Admiralty Chart. Java Sea, Western part. 
veces ee Macassar Strait, North part, and South-West part of Celebes Sea. 
cesses ee Mocansar Strait, Ports in the, The Hypnocnarnic Orrick. 
Island of Java; with Soundings on North Shore. MS. Seale 10miles = 1 inch. 
Plan of the City of Batavia. MB. : 7 ¥ 
General Wermenaxt, through Capt. EL. CoLLinson, C.0., Ls. VPS. 


Afriea General. By John Pordy, On 4 sheets. 1540. 
Afrien General. By. Boulton. On 4 sheets. 1800. 
A. G. Fispiat, Es), F-4.G.4, 
A Missionary Map of Africa. By O. B. Bidwell. The AcrHon. 
Facsimile of an Ancient Map of Africa. (Continente Africana, ete. Ex- 
trahide de wn Mappa-munili existende no Museo Britannieo, por ondem 
do Conde de Layradio em 1560. Count pe Lavnapio, 
NoatTuErns— 


Carte des Possessions Frangaises en Afrique, et d’une partie de Ia Regence 
de Tunis. Dreseée au Dépit Général de hoe Paris, 1255 


Map of Maroeco. By J, Wyld, v.m.c.s. 1850. The Aurion. 
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Arnica—Nontu-Easteas— 
Admiralty Chart. Alexandria to Damietto. 
eee ee es Damietta to El Anish. Corrected 1549. 
: The Hyproomarmic Ovrice. 
= ) . 
* Burt and Spcke's Expedition, MS. Map of Rontes between Zansibur aud 
. the Great Lakes, 1557-58-59. Ey h G. Findlay, F.4.0.. 
From the OURNAL, Vol. XXIX., 
Map of Eastern Africa. By J. Lyons M‘Leod, v.n.c.s., late Her Britannie 
Majesty's Consul 


» Mozambique, 1859." The Avrnon. 
WEeerens— 
River Congo. The Hrpnocrarnic Orrice. - 
SovrHEss— E . 


Dr. Livingstoue's Expedition. Tracing of Route to the Lakes Shirwa and 
Lake Nyiuyesi or Nyassa, and River Shire. 185%. 
Copied from a Tracing lent by the Foueras Ovrice. 


Lake Shirwa and River Shiré, Map of Country Hl Explored April, ey 


by Dr. Livingstone. THos, MACLEAR, F.B-G.8 
Ainge Braco he Zam Bie By R. Cooke, and 
Master 


Copied ieta‘a "iteclad lant by Commr. N. B. Benincrecn, 8.8., ¥.0.G.4. 


Islands, ee By J. L. F, Target, Sworn 
Land-Surveyor, Mauritius. 
Dr. C. T. Bake, F.2.4.4,, throagh Dr. Nontow Suaw, 


AMERICA. . 
Noartn AMmEnica— 
mena Chart. West Coast. Haro and Rosario Straits. 
. Semiahmoo Bay and Drayton Harbour. 


Sketch of the Upper Part of Fraser River, from Langley Fort to * 


¥ ale. The Hrorognarmc Orrice. 
Rarrmn Nort Awmenica— 


<sssuie Chart. Nova Scotia, Ship Harbonr, 

. «e+e Nova Scotia, Pope Harbour to Liscombe Bay, 
easses ee NOVA Scotia, Nicomitan- Bay. 
weees.ss Nova Scotia, Beaver Harbour. 


cies oe DPE pants Seer Hole, including St. Mary's Bay. 
The Hrpnocnaraic | 


Onrice. 
British Colonies in orth America, Map of showing the extent of th 
Settlements in it By John aoe ‘Puscuasen. 
British Columbia, Sketch of of. Liowt. B, C. Mayne, 1. 1859. 
15 copies, The Oupna ree sce Scuvey Orrice, Sovrmamrrox, 
Canada, Map of, with ahh of New Brunawick, showing the Grand Tronk 
Railway, By A. Keith Johnston, F.0L8.8., F.A.G.8, The Autos. 
fs Maps of (eight in number), attached to a Re f the Commis- 
sioner ercrona tau Part L J. Guieaiow, Coscsteneitanl 


from Red River to the Gulf of Stu. Lawrence. Compiled 
“Phos. Devine, r.re,&e. On 3S sheets. Quebec, 1859, (2 pac 
The Auton and Dr. Nowron Siaw. 
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- Afopa, Charta, pes Dowors. 
Barrie Nowra Ammuica—| 
Plan of Route from New Westminster to Fountain, in British Columbia. 


By Lieut. H. 5. Palmer, ne. 1859. .(20 Soe A | 
* The Oupxaxsce Surver Orr ¢, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Report of th se Exploration of the Country betwee sys maguor eal Gt 
Red iver Settlement, and between the latter place and Assiniboine 
and Saskatchewan. Hy §. J, Dawson, Esq., €-E (2 oop ies.) | * 


. Sketch Map of Ca in ee and Mr. Sullivan's Houtes, West of the 


Rocky M 
Gopied from a Tracing lent by the Copoxrat Orrice. 


> Usrren §raTes— 


Me ie Re Some ee i to the 
ris_of the Explorat for a 

‘by Lieut, ar G. K. Warren, T aphical 
3 sv ashington, tss?. ot deen Seale 48 stat. milee= ==! inch. 
rrep STaTes SeCRETARY ov Wan. 


Map ofthe Mi ary Deprinent of One a, By Lieut. G. K. Warren, T.E- 
niles a 1 ine 1853. 
‘The AuTHoR, Awrnon, through Prof, Bacus, U.S. 
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Admiralty Chart. Puerto Real, Laguna de Termi 
The aerpoonArmé Orrick. 


CexTRaL AMERICA ABD Wear Ixptes— 
— Chart, Havana Harboor.. 
ceeeess Campeche Bay. The Hyrnmocmarnic OFFICE. 

orite ryposed Honduras ailway. Located 1957-58. 
— ; : Ww. W. Watont, Esq. Eng: in Chief. 

SouTn AMERICA— 

Admiralty Chart. Paraguay River, Oliva to Rio Paraguaymi. 
- ac eees Paraguay River, Rio Paraguaymi to Concepcion. 
- eee ee Paraguay River, Coacapehin so:tat 2" wd: 
a ¢0 oun "Falkland Islands, Choivea! Sound. The Hs 
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Pe Port Jackson. ilies 7 | oitaraoma tae Orrick. 
M ‘Donnell finy, near Cape Northumberland. By B. Dongins, Exq, 1560, 


The Arron, 
. Maps of South Australia, it. — 
No. 1, Vietor Harbour. 

Port Elliot. 
Port Onkaparinga 
Yankalilla, position of moorings. 
Troabridge Sboals. 
Kangaroo Island. 

North-West Coast. Fowler's Pay to Sleaford Bay. 
Tivoli Bay. ' 
9. Laceptde Bay. -~ 


And Sailin: = aa for the earme : 
B. ias, Esq. Master of the Trinity House, Port Adelaide. 
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isin Thay Rogen Tibia: By Col. W, Light, Surveyor-General. 
by Hi Col. G. Gawler, « 
pasa aint areyes by We Light, Ea ma By J. By Plow ihrnce. 
Also a rough Sketch of the above. 1. 


: PedaBe a Tek Goa teas of Peck Lane. By J. Wyld, F-n.c.s, 
Plan of Wellington, on the Murray. By J.C. mend 


E. Staxroup, Esq., a 
Queensland, Map of the Colony of. By — Franz Landsberg. Seale 
13 miles ‘= 1 inch. Sydney. AUTHOR, 
ib on 28 oe oe Tracing of of: showin the seals eteentGa and 
_ Leichhard rerds. By . Tandahoron Esq. 1859. = The Avrnon, — 


Ricker Library Map of Australasia, . Constrneted by A. Keith Johnston, 
v.n.0.8 Scale 614 miles = 1 inch, or vwalegy: 1669, 
Stasronp, Esq., F.0.G.8. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Admiralty Chart, Kaipara Harbour. 
woveeeee Sheet 7. Cape Foolwind to D’Urville. 
wessees Sheet 12. Foveaux Strait to Awarua. 
Ae ae Cook Strait ccm Sheet 1. D'Urville Isiand to the entrance 
és je ueven- Cook ome An teil Sheet 3. Croiselles Harbour, Polorus 
Sound, Gore, Queen Charlotte Sound, Troy Chanoel, and Port Under- 
The Hy proormaraic Orricn. 


‘Cook Strait, Map of, By J. Wyld, r.no.s, 1841. E. Staxvonp, Faq., ¥.n-0.8, 


. ARCTIC. 
Admiralty CAir Melville Sound. 1856, Sheet tires ae additions to 1859. 
Hrproomaraic Orrick. 
Map of Sir John Franklin's Arctic Discoveries eels Baffin Bay and Cape 


Bathurst ; combined with those of Sir E. Parry in 1819, and several Sea 
Ex litions ; concluding with that of Sir Francis L. M’‘Clintock, 1559. By 


J. Arrowsmith, F.a.a5, 1860, The AvuTHoR. 
TASMANLA, - 
eS ee im 1859. On4sheets, By James Sprent, Surveyor-General, 
\ PACIFIC.’ ae 
Ateiealy Chart. Fiji Islands. 

.ceee Woordllark Island, . . The Hyrowocnarare Orricr, 

Miero a Missionary of, and other Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
one buiwell well. New You} 185%, The pete 
St. Helena, Military Sketeh Map of. By Capt. E. Palmer, wa, y.m-c.s, 1850-59, 
The AvuTnon. 


FRENCH CHARTS. 
French Charts, 55 in nomber, viz. :—Nos. 1761 to 1811, and Nos. 1814 to 1818, 
inclusive, Dérit pe La MaRine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Admiralty Chart of Magnetic Variation, The Hromocnarmie OFrice. 
Australia, Sketches in, From Drawings by Capt. R. M. Westmacott ; drawn on 
stone by W. Spreat, Eeq. Nos. 2 am 3. Exeter. 
Col. KR. M, Weermaport, 7.1.6.5. 
Cabot, Sebastian, Portrait of. From the original in ig seria of C. J. Hor- 
ford. 1824. |. Baows, Esq,, F.2.0.8. 


Drake, Sir Francis, Portrait of. Engraved from a painting 1588-90. 
4 3, M. Dnaca, Esq. F045. 


Hebrides, Four Lithographic Views of Ancient Crosses erected on the Islands of 


the, &e., viz.s— 
No. 1, St. Martin's Cross, Iona, 14 feet high. 
>. 2, Maclean's Créss, Iona, Seale Jin. = 1 foot. : 


rE. J. Bevroun, 4.8., 7.10.5. 

Maillard's Chart for determi the difference of Time or Longitude in all parts 

of the World, by a simple bearing of the Sun or other Heavenly body. 

1859. Also Second Edition of above. (2 copies.) The Arrnot. 

Nautical Mon hs. No.1. (4 copies.) Washington, 1859. 

—— Rear-Admiral RK. FrrzKor, ¥F.n.o.4, 

A Panoramic View of the Four great Austrian Forts, viz., Manton, Verona, Pes= 
chiera, and Legnago. (3 copies on stone.) By A. Maclure. 1859. 

The Avrnon, 

Projets de Chemins de Fer et de Lignes de Tad phie, Extrait de la Mappe- 

monde, dédice & 8. M. I"Impératrice, par V. 5 A. With 1 sheet of 






letter-press. 

Three Mups to illustrate a method of Great rcle-Sailing By W. 0. Der 
Master in the Mercantile Mari With a Book of Tables. Blyth. 
Northumberland, 1859. , The AcTHOR 

7 : : Prof. J. M, 20 Corr, V1.5. 
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Siroug-framed Artificial Hortaon, by Treughtou and Slmme- 

Thermemetrical Bolling Water Apparataa, for Heights. 

Two Newman's Layproved [rom Clstern Mogntein Barometer. 
The late De. BJ. Tevieo, at Abookita, F1.0.7-—~ 

Porket Chronometer, by Darraud and Land. 


Gece Mle, at Mocamblque, F=o2-— 
Pirase Sextant’ (74-inch). divided on Geld by Thollondl. 
Achromatic Telesoope, 34 feet, 2 inches aperture. 
Mn. Poosos, of Oxferd— 
Box Chronometer, by Motyneat 


Halbeur's fs z Nas i 2 
Standard Thermometers, 0 10-212, in Tiraes Canes. - 
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PRESENTATION 


oF THE 


GOLD MEDALS - °- 


To Labpy FRANKLIN asp To CAPTALN im FI MCCLINTOCK. 


rd 
Tuer President, the Eart pe Grey axp Ripox, read the following 
statements explanatory of the grounds on which the Council 
awarded the Royal Medals respectively :- — = 

Desirous of commemorating in an especial manner 

researches of our associate the late Sir John Frank 
fying to the fact that his expedition was the first to discover a 
North-West Passage, the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have awarded the Founder's Gold Medal to his widow, Lady Frunk- 






lin, in token of their admiration of her noble and self-sacrificing 


perseverance in sending out, at her own cost, several searching 
expeditions, until at length the fate of her husband has been finally 
ascertained, 

The Council have farther adjudicated the Patron's Gold Medal to 
Captain Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, p.x., for the consummate skill and 
unflinching fortitude with which, in the Far yacht, he and his 
gallant companions have not only enlarged our acquaintance with 
Arctic geography, but have also brought to light the precious 
“Tecord” which has revealed to us the voyage and final abandon- 
ment of the Arelfws and Terror, 

In making these awards, it is but right to recall attention to some 
of the leading facts connected with this subject. 

Having already taken part in two of Nelson's glorious victories 
and in other battles of the old war, Sir John Franklin began his 
Arctic explorations in the years 1818 to 1822, and subsequently, by 
his researches in 1825 to 1827, he had already acquired a renown 
second only to that of Parry. Aspiring, however, to the anpreme 
object of his ambition—tho discovery of a North-West Passage—he 
again left our shores im 1845 to accomplish that great mission. 


Lady FRANKLIN — Royal Awards. _ yer 


In ascertaming the date and place of the death of Franklin, 
M‘Clintock and his companions have also effected several important 
entirely unknown to geography have by their energy and ability 

Owing thus to the devotion of Lady Franklin and the skill of 
Captain M-Clintock, it ig now demonstrated that the Erefus and 

gierror ascended Wellington Channel to the 77° of north latitude ; 
that the two ships werey navigated round Cornwallis Land, which 
wag thus provedett) be island ;-and that finally, steering from 
Recchey Island to the south-west, they were, on the 12th of Sept- 








~ cmber, 1846, besot in the icp, in which they wintered in latitude 


x. 70° 8 hd longitude w. 98° 23’, having reached a position never 
befure or since attained by any other ship. r, 

In placing ‘the Erebus and Zieror, in 1846, in this position, it is 
clear that the Franklin expedition, whose commander, with others," 
had previously ascertained the existence of a channel along the 
North coast of America, with which the froxen sea, wherem he 
was besot, had a direct commmnication, had thus, ina geographical 
sense, firmly established the existence of a North-West Passage. ~ 

Having by this great feat rendered bis name illustrious, the 
Conneil deem it to be an act of justice that as Ross, Back, Simpson, 
Rao, Inglefield, M‘Clure, Kane, and Collinson have each been 
rewarded by a Medal of this Society for their distinguished Arctic 
researches, so the list of such worthies cannot be more appropriately 
enriched than by offering the Patron’s Medal of the year to the con- 
seoration of tha deeds of Franklin. ot ps ot 

In so doing the Council have indeed a peculiar satisfaction in 





awarding thie Medal to the relict of the great avigutor, in admira- 
tion of the single-minded and undaunted enorgy which animated 
hor endeavours, and-which have terminated. in clearly ascertaining 
that, in ancrificing their lives, Franklin and his brave companions 
died in solving the long-songht geographical problem. 

The Council therefore hope ‘that Lady Franklin will consider the 
Gold Medal now awarded to her not only nas the merited recompense 
of ler husband's discoveries, but will also accept it as a testimony 
of the admiration entertained by British geographers for her who has 
devoted the last twelve years of her life to this ¢lorions object, im 
accomplishing which she has sacrificed so large a portion of her 
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But all the devotion of a Lady Franklin and the efforts of the 
British nation might well have failed in unravelling the fate of the 
Erelus and Terror, had not such a commander been selected for the 
Fox as Captain Sir F. 1. M+Clintock. 

Inured by previous explorations to the risks and dangers o 
Argtio life, this brave officer has so modestly and clearly told Bs 
stirring tale of how in a yacht of 170 tons he successfully worked 
out his great mission that he has already enlisted the sympathies of, 
Europe and America, 

He has also imperishably chronicled in the exploits of the expe- 
dition the names of his worthy associates Hobyon, Young, Walker, 





and Petersen, in a work which will doubtless endure as long as ~~ 


men shall continue to revere the deeds of such persevering and 
skilful explorers. 

Of the events in this narrative there is no one which has drawn 
forth more commendation than the calm resolve with which the 
gallant commander, after having been driven back 1200 miles in the 
“pack,” and carried out into the Atlantic, returned to combat with 
the obstacles of frozen seas, and, nothing disheartened, steered 
back his little yacht once more into Baffin Bay. 

Marking the judgment and sagacity he showed throughout the 
whole of an expedition which terminated in making known the 
extent of the discoveries of Franklin, as well as the place and date 
of his death and the almost certain fate of those gallant companions, 
Crozier, Fitzjames, and others who survived him, the Council have 
the satisfaction of recording that the commander and officers of the 
Fox have also added vastly to geographical knowledge. 

In proving that Bellot Strait is navigable, they have demonstrated 
that its southern shore really.constitutes the most northern pro- 

‘montory of North America, in rounding which and in sledging 
along the western shores of Boothia M‘Clintock has given us reason 
to believe that, in some favourable season, the passage, even by a 
ship, may possibly be effected from Baffin Bay into the long and 
tortuous channel which Collinson so recently navigated. _ 

Again, while the researches of Lieutenant, now Commander, 
Hobson not only delineated for the first time the western shores of 
King William Island, but were signalised by the detection of the 
precious “ Record” of the discoveries and last days of Franklin, 
with many relics, the indefatigable journeys of the gallant and 
generous volunteer Captain Allen Young have not only determined 
the ontlines of a large portion of Prince of Wales Island, hitherto 
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entirely unvisited, but have gone far to satisfy geographers that the 
ice-choked channel to which the name of M‘Clintock has been 
attached, rarely, if ever, offers a free passage for ships. 

For these successful results, obtained with very slender means 
and under the severest trials, the Patron’s Medal is bestowed on thp 
leader of this last expedition, whose services have already received 
the warm approbation of his Sovereign and his country, and who 
will doubtless rejoice in knowing that he is on this occasion the 
recipient of the samo honoui as that which is adjudged to the noble- 
winded widow of Franklin. 


~The Presiglent then handed*the Founder's Gold Medal to Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, who, on behalf of Lady Franklin, replied — 


“Oonnected as I have been with the Royal Geographical Society 
since its foundation, I can assure you, my Lord, no event 
relating to our body has given me satisfaction than the 
nnanimous and hearty acquiescence of the Council in the Fa pe 
weed I made to them to grant our Founder's Medal y 
F 

“Ha resided over the geographers fifteen years ago, when my 
dear re see last left our She age it naturally became me, im 
the following when we began to be anxious about the fate of 
the Areas and Terror, that I should advocate every search, both 
public and private, which might throw a light upon the voyage of 
thowe vesscls;-and I have thus had abundant opportunities of 
observing and testing the sterling qualities of a woman who has 
proved Thenself to be worthy of the admiration of mankind. 

“Undaunted by failure after fuilure, throngh twelve long years 
of hope deferred did she persevere with a singleness of purpose and 
4 sincere devotion which are truly unparalleled ; and now that her 
ition of the For, under the gallant MClintock, has 
facts that ber husband had traversed wide seas 
yates Ne sae a P died in discovering a Norih- 
, then the adjudication 






| to her of this Medal 
will be meied bythe. nat p. aa wall aa by this Society, os one uf 
the many recompenses to which the widow of the illustrious 
Franklin is eminently entitled. 

“ Lady Franklin's gratitude for this the highest testimonial we can 
offer, is thns feelingly expressed in a letter to myself, the only 
drawback to my reading of which is that she dwells too much on 
my poor though zealous services. 





; “5, Puk Place, $4, Jquves's, 
“Mv pear Sin Ropentce, May 24th, 1860, 

“As you were the fint to communicate the great honour which has been 
conferred upon me by the et a of the rit al Coopspekal Society, and as L 
know you were the first to make the was kindly and unani- 
mously accepted by the Connell, Tam sue you will do me the farther favour ; 
of returning my heartfelt thanks to them, 

VOL, XXX. . 9 . 
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“*To no one could I make this request more fitly, as it seems (o me, snd 
sat eS ee wae than to the faithful friend of my dear husband and m 
long years, has has made the cause of the lost crows of th 
Sea a oar and ‘G whiter untiring and ¢ tened eneray, 
ith pte agree Be little ex 

n of the Fox has been so conspicuously indebted 
-“*In gi expression to my natural foclings | on receiving this precious 
feel assured that ita chief value to me is the recogmtion by 
the most competent authorities, which it testifies to, of the life-long services 
of my husband in the cause of | See tr hansnit a of te 
crowning pct of the North-West by himself and his companions, 
which oost them their lives. 

“Tn the contemplation of so just and so generous an act towards the dead, 
all personal sar pcan are well-nigh absorbed, yet not so entirely but that 
1 feel Grp great and exceptional kindness of which I have myseu 
lecome the eDisclaiming, as I must ever do, all merit fe efforts which 
originated int “natural impulses of love and duty, and which never could 
have been successful without the stedfast help of all these who upheld and _ 
served me so well, I shall not the less with great pride as well as 
gratitude, the touching and distinguished proof so generously accorded to me 
of the approbation and sympathy of the Royal Geographical Society 


“* Belicve me, dear Sir Roderick, sincerely and gratefully yours, 


} | =! Taxe FRAXELIN.” 
@4Sie Ruderick Murchino Vice-President of the Royal 
Genypruplical Society, fe." 


Breathing as this letter does the fulness of a grateful woman's 
heart, yet does it not give full vent to all those feelings by which 
Lady F iganimated. She has, indeed, enjoined me to say that 
the honour eared upen her is vastly enhanced by knowing that 
she only shares in that approbation of the Geographical Re 
which has been and is so warmly bestowed upon Captain Sir 

pold M‘Clintock and his gallant associates. 

a A still more deeply-seated sentiment, however (as yet ungra- 
tified), is implanted in the breast of the widow of Franklin—a 
sentiment which was no sooner broached in the House of Commons 
by Sir Francis Baring than it met with general applause, and 
elicited the commendation of the Prime Minister ates of eloquent 
speakers on both vrs aaveee that setting aside all pecuniary 

reimbursement for that expenditure of money which she could 

ill afford, she tage Bb fPusiarinnit will be thus far generous 

as to reward the aicers and crew of the Foc, and provide forthe 

erection of a monument to the memory of her husband and his com- 
sania Se place, on which shall be recorded that they 
dlied in being first to discover a North-West Passage. 

“ Let then our gift of the Gold Medal, solemnly and unanimouasl 
conferred by us on Lady Franklin for her devotion im her husband's 
canse, be followed up both by a suitable grant to the brave officers 
and crew of the For and by raising a monument to Franklin in 
‘Trafalgar Square, so that his earliest services under the immortal 
Nelson may be blended with the nation’s recognition of his Arctic 
ane. 








ledgment of their services, Tt has no ‘been my 
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“To fhe honour of France, her lost and lamented navigator La 
Perouse has his monument and trophies in the Louvre. Let Eng- 
land, then, also evince her gratitude to Franklin and his com- 
panions by a durable gr memorial in bronze, and thus show 
that she not less truly honours those who die in so nobly serving 
their country.” 


‘Tho President, in presenting the Patron’s Medal to Captain Sir 


.F. L. M'Clintock, said :— 


“Tt affords me sincere ‘gratification to be the medium of conveying 
to you, Captain M‘Clintock, this, one of the two highest rewards 
the Geographical Society can confer; and in recognising the great 
services you have performed, I may be permitted to say that the 
valne ofethose services to the cause of geographical science is 
appreciated throughout the civilised world.’ 

Sir F. L. M‘Clintock replied— 

“T assure you, my Lord, it is with deeply gratefu feelings that I 
receive this proof of the estimation which the Hoyal Geographical 
Society places upon my humble services. You are aware that the 
peste which have gained for me this honourable distinction 
were made incidentally, while following up anxiously a widely 
different purpose; and I regard it as an additional proof of the 
libarality of ys Counoil that they have, notwithstanding ths cir- 
enmstance, conferred upon me this valuable token of their approval. 
Iam sure you will believe me when I say that its value is m my 
mind large thee ena by the fact of its being conferred in con- 
junction with a marked and feeling tribute paid to the memory of 
our great Arctic discoverer. This circumstance—the recognition of 
the last services of the lamented Franklin and his devoted com- 
panions, is a richer reward to me than any I could personal 


receive. Let ™mo thank ead too, on Peo lf of my rallant 
voted companions, to w ‘assistance I was so largely indebted, 
who will seo in this honour which you have conferred upon me 
ard for my humble efforts, but a pleasing acknow- 
le ir SOTvic ot bee | dB sah re he 
directly and exclusively on geographical discoveries, but | trust 
that this ample recompense for past will be an incentive to future 
exertions in the same course, We live in times of great change, 
and it is impossible for any one, especidily in my profession, to say 
what may be his future destination; but it will afford me great 
pleasure if the offer of =u cee shoes ee ted maebe to 
explore new regions, and extend the boundaries of our knowledg 
of the Arotio Seas.” a 
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ADDRESS. 


TO THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY — 


OF LONDON; 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 28th Mra, 1860, 


By tHe Eart: pe Grey axp Itirox, 
PRESIDENT, 


Oniru any. 


Ix accordance with our usual custom, I proceed to mention 
the losses by death which the Society has sustained since the last 
Anniversary. 

Colonel George Baker was one of the earliest: associates of 
our Society, having been connected with it since the year 1830; 
and although, owing to the distance of his residence from London, 
he was seldom enabled to share im our procecdings, there was a 
period in his earlier life when he distinguished himself by under- 
taking and carrying through, under many difficulties, a geo- 
graphical work of no trifling importance at the time, and of which 
the value was highly appreciated, while it has never since been 
impugned. 

As an officer of the 16th Light Dragoons, to which regiment he 
had been from his youth attached, he bore his part, under the Duke 
of Wellington, in the first operations of the Peninsular war; and 
although prevented from sharing in the triumphant conclusion of 
them by falling into the hands of the French during a cavalry 
skirmish after the battle of Salamanca, and being marched as a 
prisoner to Verdun, he joined his regiment again after the peace of 
1914, was engaged at Waterloo, and accompanied the army after- 


wards te Paris. 


— 
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” Having subsequently devoted himself with much diligence to a 
cultivation of those branches of military study which were so 
efficiently encouraged and directed at that time by Sir Howard 
* Donglas, in the College at Farnham, when it became necessary to 
define and map the boundary frontier between the empire of Turkey 
and the newly created kingdom of Greece, Colonel Baker wak 
sulected, in 1830, by the Earl of Aberdeen, who then Held the seals 
Of the Foreign Office, as the English Commissioner to whom the 
work waa entrusted. ‘Two other military officers were associated 
with him as the respective representatives of France and Russia, 
_by whom, jointly with this country, the measure had been adopted ; 
and a Greek and a Turkish officer were added afterwards to the 


The obstacles which presented themselves to the first commence- 
ment of this operation, from the absence of any accurate geo- 
graphical data on which it might with safety have been founded, 
and the obstructions afterwards interposed during the progress of 
it by the intrigues of the Turkish Government, requiring repeated 
remonstrances on the part of the Allied Commissioners, which were 
supported by our Minister at Constantinople—these were the diffi- 
culties that created a very serious delay before the work was finally 
completed, Nor was ‘+ until December, 1835, that the map was 
presented in its finished state to the Sultan. 

It was based upon a trigonometrical survey of a narrow atrip 
of country extending on each side of the boundary line, which, 
reaching from the Gulf of Arta at its western to that of Volo at its 
eastern extremity, included, with all its sintiosities, a distance of 
of submitting to the Conference of the Allied Powers, during these 
protracted operations, a plan by which at length the objections 
raised by the Porte to the arrangement were overcome, and the 
measure was brought to a successful issue. 

Colonel Baker maintained to the latest period of his valuable life, 
which olosed at Bath in December, 1859, the same talent for military 
survey, and the same diligence in prosecuting it, which characterised 
him in hia earlier career: for, having resided for a few weeks with 
his family during the last-autumn at ‘Torquay, he drew up an able 
report, accompanied with actual measurements, of the whole neigh 
houring coast, pointing out the weak and the strong points of 
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defence which it commands; and the report was transmitted to 
the Commissioners then recently appointed for inspecting the 
Defences of the Naval Arsenals and the Coasts of the country. 

General Sir T. Makdougall Brispaxe, Bart., was the represen- 

Daas ce aaa high antiquity and elevated position, After 

education, partly at home and partly at the 
University of Edinburgh, young Brisbane was placed at an academy 
at Kensington, where he distinguished himself by his great prom 
ficiency, ST akc ine tok beiviwie aun eon 
of eminent professors, particularly on astronomy and mathematics. 
In 1789 an onsign’s commission was procured for him, and in the 
following year ho joined the 35th regiment, then statioped in Ire- 
land, where he became acquainted with the Honourable Arthur 
Wollesley, who was then of similar rank; and the friendship thus 
commenced endured until the death of the Great Duke, more than 
sixty years after. In 1793 he proceeded to Flanders, and served 
through the campaigns of that and the following year, was wounded, 
and endured almost incredible hardships during the retreat of the 
British army. In a work entitled ‘ Reminiscences’ (privately 
printed shortly before his death, and which contains many curious 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington), he says, ‘* This was the 
severest winter I have ever seen in Europe. The troops wero 
literally frozen to the ground every morning, and im one of those 
sovere nights «ght hundred men were frozen to death, . . . The Rhine 
was covered with a layer of ice 6 feet deep.” In the October of 
the next yoar ho was ordered to the Weat Indies, where he served 
with distinguished bravery under Sir FR. Abercromby, Sir John 
Moore, Sir Thomas Picton, and other generals, at the capture of 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, and other ishinds, In 1799 his friends pur- 
chased a Lieutenant-Colonoley for him in the 69th regiment, for the 
purpose of bringing him from the tropics, as his health had suffered 
greatly there. He accordingly came to England, but only to find 
that, contrary to expectation, the 69th had just sailed for Jamaica, 
which, after a few months at Cheltenham to recruit, he went ont to 
join. 

Colonel Brisbane, now for the first time in command, soon 
showed his aptitude for the situation. He endeavoured to im- 
prove the position of the army generally, by representing to the 
Commander in Chief the unhealthy position of the barracks through- 
out the Weat Indies, as being placed on the beward instead of the 
mndward aide of the islands; but no notice was taken of his well- 
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meant ondeavours, though his views have since received ample 
confirmation from the valuable ‘ Returns of Sickness and Mortality 
in the Colonies, drawn up by Colonel Tulloch. Returning home, 
he was quartered in various parts of England until 1804, when the 
69th was ordered to India; and as hig,health would not allow him 
to proceed thither, after trying in vain to exchange into the Guards 
or the cavalry, he was obliged to retire for a time om half-pay. 

e In 1810 Colonel Brisbane was appointed Adjutant-General at 
Canterbury, but he long#d to join his old acquaintance, the Duke 
of Wellington, and, in consequence of his urgent applications, in 
1812 he was made Brigadier-General, and proceeded to the Pen- 
his friend Sir Thomas Picton, and with it he served until the close 
of the war, ‘Then he was sent to America, where he succeeded in 
cwusing the war on the Canadian frontier to be carried on accord- 
ing to the usages of civilized matic (which had not been the case 
before), and next served in France in the army of occupation. 
He had arrived in England just too late to share in the glories of 
Waterloo, but he was sent with twelve regiments to reinforce his 
old commander, who, when he inspected them at Paris, exclaimed, 
“If J had had these men at Waterloo, J should have wanted no Prussians.” 

With the return of the army from France, in 1818, the services 

of Sir Thomas in the field came toa close. In 1819 he married 
Anna Maria, the heiress of Sir Henry Hay Makdougall, of Makers- 
toun, Roxburghshire, Bart., by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters, who all preceded him to the grave. In 1821, after 
holding for a short time the command of the troops in the south of 
he found a wide field for the exercise of his active and benevolent 
tea, and tobacoo; he imported horses, and thus so improved the 
breed that the colony can now supply cavalry horses for India; he 
did much to procure for it trial by jury and representative institu- 
tions, which it now enjoys. He encouraged, and liberally sup- 
ported from his own means, all religious and charitable institu- 
tions; in his treatment of the convicts he abolished harassing and 
vexatious punishments, which he felt only irritated instead of re- 
forming ; and he first granted tickets-of-leave to the well-conduoted, 
which gave a supply of much-needed Inbourers to the free colonists, 
the result of whioh was that at the close of his government, in 1526, 
the quantity of land under cultivation had been more than doubled, 
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while the expense of the convict establishment had been most 
materially reduced. On hia quitting the government addresses of 
the most flattering nature were presented to him from all classes, 
and they were well deserved. | 

Sir Thomas now returned for the last time to his native land, 
and lived for more than thirty years as useful and as honoured as 
the man of science, and a public benefactor, as he had before been 
in his military and administrative capacity. He from his youth 
had cherished an ardent love for science, ard a narrow escape from 
shipwreck had led him to become a practical astronomer. This 
was on his first voyage to the West Indies, when the ignorant 
master of the transport wandered out of his course on to the coast 
of Africa, and when he found his ship among the breakers, lost all 
heart and cried ont,“ Lord have mercy upon us, for we are all gone!” 
Young Brisbane, who was but two-and-twenty, replied, “ That's all 
very well, but let us do everything we can to save the ship;" and, 
taking the command, he worked with his own hands until the 
vessel was placed in safety. ‘This incident made a deep impression 
on him. “ Reflecting,” he says, “that I might often in the course 
of my life and services be exposed to similar orrors, I determined 
to make myself acquainted with navigation and nautical astronomy ; 
and for this purpose I got the best. books and instruments, and in 
time became se well acquainted with these sciences, that when I 
was returning home Iwas enabled to work the ship's way; and 
having since crossed the tropics eleven times and ciroummnavigated. 
the globe, I have found the greatest possible advantage from my 
knowledge of lunar observations and calculations of the longitude," 
This was shown in his voyage home from New South Wales, when 
he predicted the time of making Cape Frio, in Brazil, to within 
4 few minutes, to the confusion of the captain, who, until day- 
break enabled him to see the land, believéd himself at least §00 


In order to pursue his astronomical studies, Colonel Brisbane, 
while be was on half-pay in 1808, had erected an observatory on a 


knoll, near the mansion house of Brisbane; and this in after years 
became his place of daily resort, beside often spending the night 
there. Whilst governor of New South Wales, he established an 
Observatory at Paramatta, which has rendered such services to 
scionce that it has been aptly styled “the Greenwich of the 
Southern Hemisphere ;" and soon after his return to Scotland he 
formed another cbservatory at Makersioun, to which he eventually 
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added a magnetic station, the only one in-that country; and he 
showed great liberality alike in providing instruments, and in 
remunerating observers and printing results of their labours. 
The clocks in the magnetic observatory cost upwards of 1200 
guineas, He likewise assisted with his counsel and his purse many 
other establishments, as the Observatories of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and the Cape of Good Hope; and one of the latest acts of his life 
ewas to found two gold medals for the reward of scientific merit ;— 
one for the Royal Societ} of Edinburgh, the other for the Society 
of Arts. The first of these was adjudged at Aberdeen, in Sep- 


_ tember, 1859, to his fellow-countryman and former fellow-soldier, 


Sir Hoderjek I. Murchison. Guch devotion to science did not pass 
unregarded. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge conferred 
their degree of D.C.L.; while he was in New South Wales he was 
elected a Fellow of many learned Societies; and on the death of Sir 
Walter Scott he was chosen to succeed him as President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The gold medal of the Astronomical 
Society was awarded to him in 1828, and the address of the Pre- 
sident (now Sir John Herschel) did but justice to him im saying 
that “ the first brilliant trait of Australian history marks the era of 
his government, and that his name will be identified with the 
future glories of that colony, in ages yet to come, as the founder of 
her science." 

In 1836 he was created a Baronet; in 1637 named Roight Grund 
Cross of the Bath; in 1841 he became General, and at the period 
of his decease his was the third name on the Army List. 

January last, at the age of eighty-seven, and he is succeeded in 
apie ha eats the son of the late Admiral Brisbane. 
Sir Thomas was a man of commanding appearance, more than 
a eat KUh oA eae Gaicheckal expereince: of 
countenance. His name was on the Army List for a period of 
sixty-seven years, in the course of which he had fought in fourteen 
general actions, and twenty-three other battles, and had assisted in 
eight sieges, He had a gold cross and clasp for Vittoria, and the 
silver Peninsular medal and clasp; ond received the thanks of 
Parliament in 1613 for distinguished service. He had crossed the 
tropics twelve times, the equinoctial line twice, had cireumnays- 
gated the globe, and had been in North and Sout ernie 
Australia, the north of Europe, and the Mediterranean. ae 
. The best résumé that can be given of his character and: punsite 
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will be found in the following letter from our late President, 

« ... You wish to know my opinion as to the estimation 
in which I hold the merits of my admirable friend, General Sir 
Thomas M. Brisbane. My knowledge of the purentts of this emi- 
Renise eminent officer is of many years’ standing, and my 

-aoquaintance with him almost os long; for, shortly after 
the peace of 1815, we met, British soldier and sailor—of all placea™ 
in the world—in a French astronomical cbhservatory! And I can 
render testimony to the high regard paid by his late enemies to his 
acientific attainments. 

‘“‘ From long intercourse I can have no hesitation in prpnouncing 
that Sir Thomas was equally familiar with the theory and practice 
of astronomy; and he not only worked himself, but was the cause 
of work in others. Nor should it be overlooked that intellectual 
geal at that time was even more meritorious than of late, since it 
was necessarily exerted among the incessant and frequently dis- 
trating duties of actual warfare. 

« About the year 1820, w when apy ointed to the high office of 
Governor of New South Wales, Sir Thomas resolved to improve our 
astronomical knowledge of the Southern Hemisphere. With this 
important object in view, previous to sailing for his destination, 
he made direct inquiries in various quarters os to how it could be 
executed to ite fullest extent; and I cannot but feel proud of 
having been consulted on that very interesting occasion.” 

After dotailing the establishment of the Paramatta Observatory, 
and its result—" The Brisbane Catalogue of Southern Stars "—tho 
Admiral concludes :— 

“The well-known military career of Sir Thomas Brisbane is now 
matter of history; but I may truly assert thot there is not, either 
in the army or navy, an individual to whom ‘fam artihus quam 
armix’ can be more appropriately applied than to that excellent sina 
honoured officer.” 

Isambard Kingdom Brounen, Esq.,one of the most eminent en- 
gineers of the day, was born at Portamouth in 1806, while his father, 
the late Sir Mark I. Brunel, was engaged in erecting the Block-fao- 
tory there, The principal works with which Mr. Brunel's name will 
in future ages be associated, are the Thames Tunnel, in conjunction 
with his father; the (reat Western, and the Great Fostern Steam 
Ships, both, at their respective periods, the largest vessels ever 
built; docks at various seaports; the Great Western Railway, with 
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its various branches and continuations; the Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge; the Tuscan portion of the Sardinian Railway; and the 


Hospitals on the Dardanelles, erected during the late war with 
Knesia. 


The President of the Institute of Civil Engineers in his address 
remarks: “In his professional career, it appears to me that full 
justice has not been done to the memory of Mr. Btunel. I allude 
more especially to his exertions in accelerating the progress of 
Qceanic Steam Navigftion. The Great Western was o brilliant 
example of the correctness of his conceptions in this point. It 
must be conceded, that he was the first clearly and practically to 
conceive the advantages to be derived from augmenting the size of 
steamers, with a view to increased speed and to the extension of 
their voyages. Looking back, therefore, to the period of the con- 
struction of the Great Western steamer, she must be admitted to 
have been an absolutely successful experiment, mechanically and 
commercially; and the names of Brunel as the engineer, of Pat- 
terson as the shipwright, and of Mandslay and Field os the con- 
structors of the engines, can never be omitted from the records 
of Oceanic Steam Navigation. The next step was the Great Jntam ; 
and go far as regards the construction of the hull, the efficiency of 
that vessel, even to the present day, bears ample testimony to the 
skill of the design; whilst her having endured a whole winters 
buffeting of the waves in Dundrum Bay, testifies to the strength 





of her construction, and to the powers of resistance of which iron 
vessels are susceptible, Jt must not be forgotten, that it was to 
bo stated, that by Mr, Brunel’s exertions in experimenting upon 
rreatly accelerated.” He was very early distinguished for his 
powers of mental calculation and not loss so for his rapidity and 






ghtsman. His power in this respect was not 
confined to professional or mechanical drawings only. He dis- 
played an artist-like feeling for and love of art, which in later 
days never deserted him, He was elected a Fellow of this Society 
in 1852, and showed his interest in it by a frequent attendance at 

In the death of the Hon. Mountstuart Exrmssroxt the Booiety 
has lost one of its earliest and most distinguished Fellows. He 
was born in 1779, and repaired st an early age to India, im tho 
civil employment of the East India Company; and_ dnally 
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rose to all the principal offices of the diplomatic service at a 
time when our conquests were at their highest progress under 
the brilliant administration of the Marquess Wellesley. His friend, 
and fellow labourer, Sir John astooke; said of him at the close of 
his publio cqyeer, some thirty years subsequently, on the night of a 
great at Bombay to bid Mr. Elphinstone ‘God speed” 
back to his natite land, that from the day he, Sir John, met him a 
stripling on the beach to that hour (and the interval comprised 
years moat eventful in the history of British India), Mr. Elphin- 
stone had performed a distinguished part in every great political 
event that had oecurred. In 1801 he wae appointed an Attaché to 
the Residency at Poonah, and on Genefal Wellesley's visiteng that 
court he asked the Resident “to givo him young Elphinstone.” 
This was declined at the time, but in consequence of illness com- 
pelling Sir John Malcolm to resign the office of interpreter in 1803, 
Elphinstone joined the staff of the Duke of Wellington, and fought 
by his side in the most remarkable of those Indian battles that 
taught him how to conquer Spain. In 1806, the then Governor- 
General, the Earl of Minto, selected Mr. Elphinstone for the im- 
portant and difficnlt mission to Cabul, a country at that time 
almost tnknown to us; and of that mission he published, six years 
after, an able and instructive narrative.* The travels of our 
medallist Sir Alexander Burnes, and our national disasters in that 
country, having afterwards drawn the attention of the British public 
to those regions, a third edition of the work was called for thirty 
years after it was first published, acquiring for its authot consider- 
able literary reputation. 

In 1810 Mr. Elphinstone returned to Poonah as Political Resi- 
dent, and “there,” says a recent writer, “for eight years he 
conducted the British relations with the faithless, subtle, intriguing 
ruler of the Mahrattas in a manner which, for able statesmanship, 
has never been surpassed." The principal part of the Peishwah's 
dominions having been annexed in 1819, he was eventually raised 
to the government of Bombay, where for seven years hoe discharged 
its duties with the utmost talent and skill. In this position the 
liberal and enlightened Bishop Heber saw him, and doscribed 
him as “in every respect an extraordinary man, possessing great 
activity of body and mind, remarkable talent for and application 
to abit som, a love of literature, and a naseres of almost 
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universal information, such as I have met with m no other man 
similarly situated; and manners and conversation of the most 
amiable and interesting character.” 

Astatue by Chantrey, a portrait by Lawrence, a service of plate, 
and, above all, the establishment of an ‘‘ Elphinstone Collezo” 
and two “Elphinstone Professorships,” are the enduring monu- 
ments of Mr. Elphinstone’s government of Western India. On his 

*;eturn home, shattered in health and exhausted by official labours, 
he betook himself with ardour to the study of the classics of ancient 
and modern Europe, to be added to the store of his already ripe 
Oriental knowledge. In these studies, and in the preparation of 
his ‘ Hisgory of India,’ he passed the first fourteen years of his 
home residence. The research necessary for the History of the 
Mogul rule in Hindustan was enormous; and the style in which 
that elaborate work is written marks the accomplished scholar. — 

The last eighteen years of Mr. Elphinstone’s life were spent in 
literary retirement. On the 20th of November, and in the Slst year 
of his age, the useful, blameless, and happy life of this eminent 
man was brought to a close by a stroke of apoplexy. 

By the decease of William Richard Hamu-ros, England has lost 
one of her best public servants, and a stedfast promoter of letters, 
art, and science; while this Society recognises in him one of its 
earlicst adherents, long one of the Council, and who, after filling 
the offices of President and Vice-President, only retired from our 
Trusteeship a year before his death, 

Born in 1777, Mr, Hamilton was educated at Harrow School and 
at the University of Cambridge, where he acquired that thorough 

abled a. afterwards to prove 
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He legs Bist the ‘Siploaedio weryies al the attaché ‘and pri- 
vate sree a with whom he proceeded 


on fl masy to Constantinople in the year 1799. In 1801, 
being sent to Egypt (then rescued from French occupation by 
the British arms), Mr. Hamilton, im company with Colonel Hil- 
grove Turner, so ably negotiated the terms of peace as to pro- 
cure the cession of many of those noble works of Egyptian art 
which now adorn the British Museum. Among these was the 
famous ‘Trilingual Stone of Rosetta, which, from its comparatively 
small size, had been hid away in a French transport, from which 
Mr. Hamilton rescued it at the risk of his life, as the vessel 
was infected with the plagne. In the subsequent year Lord 
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Elgin having obtained from the Porte the gift of the famous 
marbles of the Parthenon, Mr. Hamilton was conveying them to 
England when the ship was wrecked at Cerigo, and those treasures 
were submerged. But, thanks to the perseverance and zeal of our 
deceased Aseociate, these productions of the very finest period of 
Greek Art were extricated from the deep, and have long constituted 
the chief ornaments of our great National Museum. — 

Following up his leading bent; Mr, Hamilton became's Fellow” 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1804, and ‘distinguished himeelf by 
various publications in the Transactions of that body, among which 
his memoir ‘Remarks on the Ancient Fortresses of Greece’ was 
the precursor of that valuable and mort extensive publication which 
he issued in 1810, under the title of * Agyptiaces,’ 

His public career was in the mean time essentially bound up 
with the business of the Foreign Office. Acting as secretary of 
Lord Harrowby and précis writer to Lord Mulgrave, he became 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1509. In the stormy and 
eventful period of the next six years, including the Peninsular 
War, and the battle of Waterloo, Mr. Hamilton held the same im- 
portant office, which he occupied even to the year 1822, when he 
was appointed Minister at Naples. At the peace of Paris, in 1815, 
when he accompanied Lord Castlereagh to the Continent, we find 
Mr. Hamilton again standing forward in his love of the Fine Arta, 
and serving as an agent of the British Government in procuring 
the restitution to Italy of those famous paintings and sculptures of 
which she had been deprived by the French conquests. 

Tn the fine arts then, as in antiquarian research, Italy as well as 
our own country has bean deeply indebted to two William Hamil- 
tons—the one the celebrated contemporary of Nelson, the other our 
deceased Member, and both of them British Ministers at Naples. 
The last official appointment indeed held by Mr, Hamilton was that 
of Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the King 
of Naples, in which position he truly enjoyed life, by atudying the 
relies of classical art, and in cultivating the acquaintance of all the 
eminent Italians, including Canova... 

Returning to England m 1825, and retiring from publio life on 
his well-earned pension, Mr. Hamilton then gave himself up to 
the pursuits of literature and science, in promoting which he proved 
so eminently useful. As early indeed as 1813 he had become a 
Fellow of the Royal Sodiety; and in 1850, when this Society was 
founded, he-took an active part in its formation, and also acted 
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for many years as the Treasurer of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 

Those only who were intimately acquainted with Mr. Hamilton 
could form an adequate idea of his valuable intrinsic qualities. 
Void of all display, his knowledge on a vast variety of subjects was 
profound and accurate; and while he could control and manage 
details of every-day business, he found time for mich literary, anti- 
quarian, and geographical research. He was also during twenty 
years one of the most efficient and useful trustees of the British 
Museum, as all his associates have testified. In that great National 
Repository of art and natural science, he who had brought to it so 
many ef the finest works éf Egyptian and Greek soulpture might 
well look around him with a proud and pleasing retrospect. But 
although he had deservedly acquired the name of Grecian Hamil- 

ton, his preference for the finest productions of art never led him 

“to form a too exclusive estimate of the value of his favourite re- 
scdtches, Though not a naturalist, he had the highest respect for 
those who cultivated natural history; and so equitable and fair 
was he in his judgments, that those trustees who represented that 
portion of the British Museum have uniformly rejoiced that Mr, 
Hamilton was associated with them ; for in him they felt secure 
that they could depend upon a man whose votes were always regu 
lated by the desire to promote not one only, but all the departments 
of our great National Repository- 

Having adverted to the career of Mr. Hamilton as a public 
servant, and as & cultivator of letters and the fine aris, let us here 
which practice, followed up by him in tho sneceeding year, and 
never since departed from, has been one of the efficient means of 
rising our Society to its present enviable position. Woe may well 
therefore revert to that which may be called our inaugural discomre ; 
for although we had then been a Society for seven years, and had 

enjoyed the advantage of receiving Annual Reports from our able 
Secretaries, we still lacked that enlarged view of our genoral ob- 
jects which was first cloquently put before us by Mr. Hamilton. 
After developing all the links which bind Geography to History 
and Statistics, as well as to the sciences of Astronomy, Geometry, 
Natural History, and Geology, and showing that such researches 
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are comparatively casy in civilized countries, Mr, Hamilton thus 
proceeds: “But the real geographer becomes at once an ardent 
traveller, indifferent whether he plunges into the burning heats of 
tropical deserts, plains, or swamps, launches his boat on the un- 
perpetual snows or ice, or scales the almost inaccessible heights 

of the Chimborizo or the Himélaya. Buoyed up in his greathst _ 
of his fellow-creatures, he feels delight in the reflection that he is 
upon ground untrodden by man, that every step he makes will 
serve to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, and that he is 
laying up for himself a store of gratitude and fame," * ‘ 

These stirring words were followed up by such clear and precise 
analyses of all the prominent geographical researches of the year 

~ m8 to fix a hich standard for the discourses of all future Presi-_ 
dents. When indeed those-researches had reference to Archmolégy 
and Numismatics, or to any point of ancient history, then” it 
was above all that Mr. Hamilton shone ont as the most powerful 
comparative geographer, and then it was that we felt the true value 
of the application of his learning. 

Let it also be said that our deceased member was equally fervid 
in his appreciation of geography in ite newest phases. Whilst the 
“world known to Homer” and the ancients had charms for him 
which he thoroughly enjoyed, his capacious mind revelled in that 
spirit of modern discovery which he chhracterised as “the happy 
spell which changed the destiny of nations, and without which we 
should long have remained immersed in the darkness in which our 
ancestors groped their way in the pursuit of knowledge, and should 
have lived on upon the ill-digested remnants which the ancients 
had left 1s." 

Although he preserved a clear and unrufiled mind to the last, 
Mr, Hamilton retired a year before his decease (then in his eighty- 
second year) from the active duties of life, resigning in succession 
his offices as trustee of the British Museum and of our Body; it 
having been a dominant feature in his character never to take part 
in any ocenpation to which he could not thoroughly devote all 
his powers. One body only,—that club of lovers of tho fine arts 
called the “ Dilettanti,"—he continued to manage with efficiency to 
within a week of his decease. 





* Journal of the Geographical Society, Vol, VIEL, President's Address, p, xxxix. 
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If the varied merits of our former [resident have thus been 
glanced at, as they were exhibited in public through a long, active, 
and well-spent life, those who were admitted to his personal friend- 
ship learnt to admire in Mr, Hamilton many sterling social qualities, 
for no one of which was he more remarkable than in the admirable 
instruction which he gave to his children, who, including one of 

eur Presidents, and other sons distinguished in the civil, military, 
and naval service of their country, together with an only accom- 
plished daughter, are left to mourn his loss. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel William Martin Leake was born in 
London on the 14th January, 1777. He was the son of Jobn 
Martin L&ake, n commissioner for auditing the public accounts, 
and grandson of Stephen Martin Leake, Garter Principal King- 
at-Armsa; the family name of Leake having been derived from Sir 
John Leake, the famous Admiral of Queen Anne's reign. 

After preliminary instruction at the Royal Academy of Woolwich 
he obtained his commission in the Artillery in the year 1794, and 
commenced his professional career in the West Indies. In 1799 he 
entered the field of his subsequent labours on being appointed to 
a mission for the instruction of the Turks in the use and practice 
of artillery, and repaired to Constantinople for that purpose. Early 
in 1800 he quitted that capital for more active service, and it 
having been deemed advisable by the English Ambassador that the 
Grand Vizier, then engaged in the defence of the southern pro- 
vinces of the Turkish empire against the French, shonld have 
tho assistance and advice of competent English office General 
Koehler, Captain Leake, and others, were’ despatched to Jaffe. 
They traversed Asia Minor, and visited the island of Cyprus ; but 
meeting there Sir Sidney Smith, who had just signed a treaty for 
the evacuation of Egypt by the French, their attendance on the 
Vizier was no longer considered essential, and they returned to 
Constautinople. That treaty not having been confirmed, Captain 
Leake again proceeded on his way, and ultimately Jomed the army 
of the Grand Vizier in Syria, where, in the winter of the same 
year, he took advantage of his position to visit the greater part of 
ancient Palestine and .Judwa, 

In 1801 he crossed the Desert, and entered Egypt with the 
Turkish army; and Alexandria having been surrendered, and the 
French withdrawn, he received the directions of Lord Hutchinson 
to accompany the late Mr, William Richard Hamilton (then private 
secretary to Lord Elgin) into Upper Egypt, a 
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The secede ce hears ware a map of. the course of the Nile, 
from the Cataracts to the sea, a determination of most of the ancient 





sites, a description of all the monuments of antiquity contained in 
that space, together with a large collection of observations on the 
agricultural. and commercial state of the country: an account of, 
this journey was published by Mr. Hamiljon in 180%. 

In 1802 Captain Leake revisited Syria, and continued there 
the researches on which he had been employed in Egypt; and on 
his return home, having embarked on board the vessel in which 
Mr. Hamilton was conveying the Elgin Marbles to Englaud, he was 
wrecked off the Island of Cerigo, and narrowly escaped with his 
life. 

The acquaintance with Oriental politics and habits, which he had 
acquired during this service, was doubtless the cause of his subso- 
quent selection for an important mission to the European provinces 
of Turkey. He received orders from His Majesty's Government to 
undertake a survey of the coasts and interior of that country, to 
examine its fortresses and means of defence, to point ont their 
deficiencies to the native Governors and Chiefs, and advise for 
their improvement; and on that service he repaired im the 
year 1804. 

From 1804 to the winter of 1806 he travelled considerably, in 
pursuance of his instructions, in Northern Greece and the Morea, 
and while he performed the important duties of his mission in a 
mannor that gave entire satisfaction to the Home authorities, his 
peculiar tastes and talents for research received full development 
ina country where every day's journey produced an historical or 
topographical problem, which it taxed his erudition and critical 
acumen to solve; and where his thorough knowledge of ancient 
Greek onabled him to decipher obscure inscriptions, which led to 

cation. of many a ruined site, 

“The ocourrence of hostilities, at the end of 1806, between Eng- 
land and the Porte prevented him from prosecuting his travels, 
He was detained a8 a prisoner at Salonica, whence, however, ho 
escaped ; and finding his way to Malta, he proceeded to England 
for the restoration of his health. Subsequently, he was again en- 
ployed by His Majesty's Government in Greece till 1809; and it 
was on the observations made with so much keenness and per- 
severance during these years, from 1504 to 1809, extended by 
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subsequent reflection and study, that were formed those valuable 
and standard topographical works that appeared so many’ years 
later, which, by their well-weighed arguments and accurate obser- 
vations, have justly caused their author to be termed a “ model 
geographer,” and from this period also may be dated that partiality 
for the modern Greek people, that indulgence for their weakness, 

eand that hope for their future, which afterwards inspired many of 
his lesser writings, and coloured his conversation. 

In 1814 Lieutenant-Colonel Leake was, as an English officer, 
appointed to attend upon the army of the Swiss Confederktion, 
under the command of the Archduke Jchn, and was for months 
at Berne, i in that capacity, at the conclusion of the great European 
war. 

On his return to England his literary labours commenced, and 
were continued with little: intermission, and but htth farther in- 
terruption from his more purely professional duties (for he retired 
from the army in the year 1823), until the day of his death. 

In tho year 1814 were published his * Researches in Greece,’ 
in 1821 his first edition of the ‘Topography of Athens," and in 
1822 his edition of ‘Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia, Syria, and 
Arabia.’ In 1894 he narrated the observations he made in Asia 
Minor 24 years previously. In 1826 issued the ‘ Historical Outline 
of the Greek Revolution,’ and in 1820 the ‘ Demi of Attica." In 
1830 he published one of his greatest and most learned works, 
accompanied by a valuable map, his ‘ Travels in the Morea,’ 
which, in 1835, were succeeded by his ‘Travels in Northern 
Greece,’ a work of equal research and more extensive 
with an accurate map ona considerable scale also; and, in 1841, 
appeared the 2nd edition of the * Topography of Athens.’ 
‘Numismata Hollenica,’ a most considerable and important work, 
containing an exact and faithful description of every coin in his 
extensive collection, enriched by oritica) and historical notes. This 
was published in 1854; and in 1859, but a few weeks before his 
déath, a supplement on the same plan as the original work issued 
from the press, forming with that a mine of information for the col- 
lector, the antiquary, and the historical student, who in tum 
might find, as Colonel Leake himself had found, that the design on 
a coin could throw strong light upon many « question of ancient 
history or topography otherwise obscure or disputed, nial 

Colonel Leake was a fellow of several learned Societies, 
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English and foreign. He was admitted a member of the Society of 
Dilettanti in 1814; and on the death of Lord Northwick and Mr. 
Hamilton, in 1859, Spmcsvahiaieaveraepres to Siksanphmesg 
being above him. Tn 1828 he was elected a member of | | 













Club, except ono. He was a fellow of the Royal cad tha age 

“graphical Societies, and an honorary member of the Asiatic, 
wine cieablenk of the Royal Society of ‘Literature, an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and a corre- 
spondent of the Royal Institute of France. 

In 1838 Colonel Leake married Elizabeth Wray, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Charles Wilkins, and widow of William Marsden, 
both of whose names are honourably known to the Oriental literary 
world. 

On the 6th January, 1860, Colonel Leake passed from us after a 
‘short and sudden illness ; his intellect never weakened, his energies 
scarcely relaxed, notwithstanding the weight of 83 years. A very 
striking feature of his character was hia modest and retiring nature; 
endearing him to all who knew him intimately, but disguising from 
thors, less familiar with him, many of those eminent qualities of 
intellect and high scholarship which he possessed, 

Colonel Leake was buried at the Kensal Green Cemetery. The 
Greck minister, at his own desire, followed him to the grave, ex- 
pressing thereby the gratitude of his country to one who hod spared 
no effort on behalf of the Greek nationality, and had done so much 
by his works towards elucidating tho remarkable features of tho 
land of Greece and the scenes of her glorious history. In him we 
have lost not only a scholar and an antiquary, but one other link 
(when so few survived) that connected us to the politics, the litera- 
ture, and the society of the foregone generation. 

Lord. Loxpesnonovcn, the second surviving son of Henry, first 
Marquis Conyngham, by his marriage with Elizabeth, danghter of 
Mr. Joseph Denison, was born on the Qist of October, 1805. He 
was twice married : first, July 6, 1835, to the Honourable Heurietta 
Maria Forester, fourth danghter of the late Lord Forester, who 
died in April, 1841; and secondly, in 1847, to Miss Bridgeman, 
eldest daughter of Captain the Honourable Charles Orlando Bridge- 
man, which lady survives her husband. Tia Lordship leaves isswe 
by both marringes. As Lord Albert Conyngham he served for a 
short period in the Royal Horse Guards, but then adopted the 
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diplomatic service. In May, 1824, he was appointed attache to the 
British Legation at Berlin, and in the following year removed to 
Vienna, where ho remained until February, 1628, when he was 
* made Secretary of Legation at Florence. In July, 1829, he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin in the same capacity, and continned in that 
employment till June, 1831. He sat in the House of Commons 
for some years previous to his elevation to the House of Lords, 
* having represented Canterbury from 1835 to 1841; and again from 
March, 1847, to the early part of 1850, when he was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Londesborough. Tn 1840 he assumed 
the name of “Denison,” in licu of that of Conyngham, in accord- 
ance wigh the will of his maternal uncle, Mr. William Joseph 
Denison, who bequeathed to him the bulk of his immense wealth. 
In politics Lord Londesborough was usually a supporter of Whig 
principles. He was created by George I'V., in 182), a Knight 
Commander of the Hanoverian Order, and was a Deputy-Licu- 
tenant of the West Riding of York. : 
Lord Londesborough's taste for liternture, science, and the fine 
arts, brought him into connexion with this and most of the learned 
Societies, and with their leading men. He availed himself of every 
opportunity to co-operate with and to give them encoumayement and 
substantial support. No one was perhaps more identified with tho 
progress of the study of our national antiquities. During his 
residence at Bourne Park, near Canterbury, he was enabled to make 
many successful researches in a branch of archmology heretofore 
but imperfectly understood, and his and Mr. Akerman’s com- 
tumuli upon Breach Downs and in the neigh d, recorded a 


ship's instigation, or in consequence of his example. In later times 
his Lordship instituted similar researches in Yorkshire with equal 
sUCOeSS. 

When the British Archeological Association was formed, he 
(then Lord Albert Conyngham) aocepted the office of President; 
and by his personal exertions-and influence mainly contributed to 
the triumph of the new institution at its first congress at Can- 
terbury. = 

The general collection of works of early and medimval art at 
Grimston may be estimated by his ‘Miscellanea Graphica,” a 
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splendid work in folio, edited by Mr. Thomas Wright, and illus- 
trated by Mr. Fairholt. — 
Towards the close of 1848 his Lordship visited Greece and Italy, 


and in the following year printed his tour, under tho title of 






* Wanderings in Search of Health: a volume containing much 
iformation and well-told personal adventures, 

Baron. Peter-Metvinn vax Carxoge was born 20th May, 1816, 
He received his naval education at the late Royal Naval Institution 
at Medemblik. In 1835, when a midshipmin, ho made a voyage to 
tho East Indies, and having returned to the Netherlands in 1838, 

promoted to Second Lieutenant, and proceeded once more to 
the East Indies, where he remained until 1845, being engaged in 
the Surveying Office of East Indian Hydrography. He then came 
back from the East Indics to Holland in charge of the Overland 

Mail. In the year 1850 he sailed again for the East Indies, and 
was promoted to First Lieutenant, and elected Secretary of the 
East Indian Hydrographical Office. In October, 1856, he was pro- 
moted to Captain-Lieutenant, and died at Batavia in the fortieth 
year of his age. 

Baron Melvill took little active part in surveying, but devoted 
himself to the study and compilation of the surveys of former and 
recent naval officers, and constructed from them SnerineDe piling 
directions. In this work his industry and intelligence : 
manifested, and the following are some of the saciees Sippoesiibk ents 
published by him ;— 

* Seaman's Guide Rotind Java," which bas been translated into the eames 
language, and * Le Moniteur des Indes,’ by Melvill and Siebold, in 4 vols. 
charts compiled by him srée—" Passnces between Sumatra andl Bornea, with 
Riour, Singapore,’ &e., ‘The North Part of the said Chart with Anambas and 
Natuna Islands,” ‘C hart of the Island of Java, and Paseges Round Java,’ in 
B sheets, ‘ Charts of the Strait of Macassar and of the Islands enst of Java,’ 
by Melvill and Smit. In addition to these he has constructed and published 
inany small a the principal of which are, ‘Carte Générale des Possessions 

ox Indes Orientalea, 1846," ‘ Carte de I'lle de ee as ee 

Pisce: de ile de Jar, 1547, piepecaddera ne 1848." ut The latest 

on Ww! was engaged, : mag ge cerland 

Oowt Indie.” gevvlics lise ye ' i Satiy amie 2 

Bs wakes waieel of Jocintios, and regret for the loss of 
(hia dlstingrsiabed selenite’: man is not confined to his personal 
friends, but is shared by naval men and Geographers, who must 
feel greatly indebted to him for the light he has thrown on the 
Hydrography of the East Indian Archipelago. 
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Captain William Moorsom, B.N., ¢-., entered the Royal Navy in 
1830, passed his examination in 1835, and at the period of his promo- 
tion to the rank of Lieutenant in 1842, had been serving for some 
time in the East Indies as mate on board the Endymion, From. that 
period up to his death he served with distinction in different 
stations, received post rank in 1861, and afterwards the Com- 
panionship of the Bath, as well as several foreign distinctions. He 

© became a Fellow of this Society in 1853, and died in the early part 
of the present year. = *° 

The Venerable William Forbes Rarmoxp, Archdeacon of Durham. 
__At Linooln's Inn Mr, Raymond was appointed Warburtonian Lec- 
turer, ayd also filled the post of Assistant-Preacher to Bishop 
Heber and to Bishop Maltby. He availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity of applying, with great success, his lgarning and his skill in 
the Oriental languages to the Mlustration of Seripture. When 
Bishop Maltby resigned the position 1835, he expressed his 
deep sense of the faithfulness and ability shown by Mr, Raymond in 
the office of his assistant. 

Tho friondship and assistance of Mr. Raymond were of the 
greatest value and comfort to Bishop Maltby during the remainder 
of his Lordship's life, especially during his episcopal career in the 
dioceses of Chichester and Durham. As Examining Chaplain he 
gained the affection of the candidates for holy orders by his ur- 
banity, and his kind and judicious advice, Whenever he found any 
who were anxious to pursue their theological studies in the midst 
out to the young clergyman how deeply interesting such a subject 
might be rendered for expositions in the church, as well as for 
study in private. 

After repeatedly refusing valuable preferment which Bishop 
Maltby offered him, ho at last, in 1846, accepted the Archdtaconry 
of Northumberland, endowed with one of the reduced canonries in 
Durham Cathedral. To the great regret of the clergy he resigned 
the Archdeaconry in 1853, Indeed they were justly grieved at 
being deprived of the services of one who had gained their 
confidence and esteem by his sound judgment and réady atten- 
tion in his official intercourse with them, as well as by his 
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tleness of manner, and sympathy with them in their 
Archdeacon Raymond. became a Fellow of this Society in 1852, 
ind was a frequent attendant at our evening meetings, 
Professor Karl Rirren was born at Quedlinburg in 1779, and at 
the age of five years was received gratuitously into Salzmann's 
educational establishment at Schnepfenthal, where he remained 
eleven years ; whence he was removed to the University of Halle, 








and, remaining there for two years, then went to Frankfort. Here 


che met with men eminent in science, among whom were Humboldt, 
Buch, and Simmering the physician. Ritter’s first literury essays 
were published in the * Kinderfreund,’ from 1803 to 1806. In the 
latter year he published six maps of Europe, and in 1811 a * Geo- 
graphy of Europe,’ in 2, volumes. 

* © In 1814 Ritter proceeded to the University of Géttingen, where 
ho prepared the plan for his great work on Comparative Geography, 
a work which will long remain a record of the perseverance of the 
author, The first volume of this work was brought out in 1817, 
and the second volume, concluding Asia, in 1820. The year pre- 
viowsly Ritter had been appointed Professor of History at the 
Frankfort Gymnasium, but soon after proceeded to Berlin, where 
he was made Professor of Geography at the Military Academy and 
the University. At first his lectures wore sparingly attended 

The Professor's fame, however, soon spread, and the largest lecture- 
hall could barely accommodate the numbers desirous of hearing 
them. The lectures most crowded were those on General Geo- 
graphy, on Palestine, on Greece, and on Italy. His professional 
duties left Ritter but little leisure to bestow upon the second 
edition of his ‘ Geography ;' nevertheless, from 1822,the date of 
the appearance of the first volume, to within a short time of his 
death, he carried the work to the 19th volume of Asia. I per- 
feotly agree with the learned Mr. Norris, that “the labours of 








unexplored from which any information was to he derived, Hig 
great work comprises not only the Beography of each country 
strictly considered, but also tha history, antiquities, politics, ethno- 
logy, natural history, and an account of any trivels through them 
which may tend to throw light upon their condition,” During: his 


= 
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last visit to England, he was a frequent attendant at the rooms of 
this Society. Ritter was one of the founders of the Geographical 
Society of Berlin, and an Honorary Member and Medallist of this 
Society, to which he also contributed his works, Dr, Kiepert has 
been elected to the Professorship vacant by the death of the 
lamented Karl Ritter, 

Dr. John Simrsox, wp., nx.—Dr. Simpson accompanied Cap- 
@ain Moore in the lover to Bering Strait in search of Sir John 
Franklin and his compahions in 1848, and after passing three 
winters in that locality, returned with Captain Moore and tho 
other officers, viii San Francisco, to England. He immediately 
-volunteergd to go back, by the same route, with Captain Maguire, 
who was appointed to suceced to the command of the ‘lover. He 
again passed three winters in the ice, two of which were at Poimt 
Barrow. He was greatly beloved by every one on board, and was 
so successful in his treatment of the crew that not a single life was 
lost. THe made himeeclf acquninted with the Eequimaux language, 
and wrote the best—indeed it may be said the only—account of 
the Western Esquimaux, and which will be found at page 917 in 
the Arctic Blue Books for 1855, and in the pages of the * Nautical 
Magazine,’ and will ever be considered a most valuable acquisition 
to our ethnographical knowledge of that part of the globe, On his 
arrival in England he was ordered to Malta Hospital, and rendered 
good service there during the Crimean war. He was afterwards 
promoted to Haslar Hospital, where his brief, but most useful and 
honourable career in the service terminated. Dr. Simpson was 
elected a Fellow in 1855, and took a warm interest in the Society. 
He was a highly talented man, well versed in his - 
utterly regardless of self, and devoted the best energies of his mind 
in advancing the happiness of others; in a word, he was a truco 
Christian, well deserving of imitation in his singleness of purpose. 

‘Robert Streeiexsox, one of our most eminent engineers, and 
M.P. for Whitby, was born at Willington in 1803, under very 
humble circumstances. On leaving school, at the oge of fifteen, 
Robert Stephenson was apprenticed to Mr. Nicholas Wood at Killing- 
worth, to learn the business of the colliery, where he —— for 
three years, and became familiar with all the departments of 
underground-work. He was afterwards sent, in the year 1820, to 
the Edinburgh University, where Hope was lecturing on Chemi 
Sir John Leslie on Natural Philosophy, and Jameson on Natuinl 
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History. Stephenson remained in the University six months only, 
but is said to have acquired in that brief period as much knowledge 
a8 is usually done in a three years’ course, It cost his father 801., 
but the money was not grudged when the son returned, bringing 
with him the prize for mathematics, gained at the University. 

In 1822 Robert Stephenson was apprenticed to his father; but 
his health giving way after a couple of years’ exertion he accepted 
& commission to examine the gold and silver mines of Southe 
America. The change of air and scene chntributed to the restora- 
tion of his health; and after having founded the Silver Mining 
Company of Columbia he returned to England to assist his father 
in the arrangements of the Liverpool and Manchester Rgilway, by 
placing himself at the head of the factory at Newcastle. He 
obtained the prize of 500/. offered by the directors of that company 
for the best locomotive epgine; and, about the same period, 
designed for the United States an engine specially adapted to the 
curves of American railways; and to him we are indebted for the 
type of the locomotives used in beth hemispheres, The next great 
work upon which Stephenson was engaged was the survey and 
construction of the London and Birmingham Railway, which he 
undertook in 1833. He had already been employed in the execn- 
tion of a branch from the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and 
in the construction of the Leicester and Swannington line, so that 
he brought to his new undertaking considerable experience. Hig 
evidence before Parliamentary committees was grasped at, and it 
may be said that, in conjunction with his father, he has dirocted 
the execution of more than a third of the lines in the country, 
They were both consulted as to the Belgian system of railways, 
and obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1844. For 
similar services performed in Sorway, which he visited in 1846, 
Robert Stephenson received the Grand Cross of St. Olaf, So also 
he assisted either in actually making or in laying out the systems 
in opposition to stationary engines, he resisted sted to the uttermost the 
atmospheric railway system, which had at one time considerable 
repute. The bridges he erected include that at Newcastle, con. 
structed of wood and iron: the Victoria Bridge at Berwick, built 
of stone and brick ; the bridge in wrought and cast iron across the 
Nile; the Conway and the Britannia Bridges over the Menai 
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Straits; and the Victorian Lridge over the St. Lawrence. Speaking 
of Stephenson in his address to the Institute of Civil Engineers the 
President remarks: “One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
his professional career was, that however bold he was in the con- 
ception of an idea, as for instance the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
yet no one with whom I ever came in contact, watched with more 
anxiety the completion of these enterprises than did Mr. Stephenson. 
@lis mind was ever occupied in anticipating how, and in what 
shape, failures might arise. Another distinguishing feature in our 
late friend's carcer was his treatment of all those who were osso- 
ciated with him in his undertakings; his habit, with those who 
enjoyed hig confidence, was to leave with them the utmost amount 
of responsibility which he could possibly lay upon them, and 
never to interfere, except in cases of emergency, or where his 
moral influence was required to prevent undue interference from 
superior authorities. The consequence has been, that over the 
whole face of the globe there are men of his school who have risen 
to competency and to eminence, and who live to extol and respect 
the memory of their revered chief.” 

He took great interest in all scientific investigations, particularly 
in the pursuits of this Society, being himself a great traveller and 
a valued Member of the Council at the period of his death. Asa 
specimen of his liberality in the cause of science, it may be men- 
tioned that he placed his yacht, the 7itanm, at the disposal of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth (the son of our former excellent President, Admiral 
W. H. Smyth), who was sent out with very limited means to 
Teneriffe, to make sundry scientific observations, and thus materially 
came forward in 1855, and paid off a debt amounting to 3,100/., 
which the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society had in- 
curred, his motive being, to use his own phrase, gratitude for the 
benefits which he himself had received from it in early life, and 
a hope that other young men might find it equally useful. 

At the Leeds Meeting of the British Association of Science, he 
proposed a yacht trip to loeland, to be accompanied by Dr. Shaw 
and others; but his health bad been delicate for about two years, 
and he complained of failing strength just before his last journey 
to Norway. If his loss be severely felt in his profession, it is 
still more poignantly so in his large circle of friends and acquaimt- 
ances. His benevolence was unbounded. His own pupils are 
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said to have regarded him with a sort of worship, and the 
number of men belonging to the ote phenson schol who have 
taken high rank in their peculiar walk shows how successful he 
wis: in. hisaystens'of training, and how strong was the force of his 

| Tho feclings of his friends and associates were not less 
warm. He has passed away, if not very full of years, yet very full 
of honours. 

Sir George Thomas Sraustox, Bart., v.c..., was the only child of 
the late Sir George Leonard Staunton, Who is well known to the 
public as having accompanied Lord Macartney as Secretary of the 
first embassy to China, in the year 1792, and as the author of the 
account of the Embassy which was published afterwargs. He is 
not less well known to those who are acquainted with the history 
of British India as having, when Lord Macartney was Governor of 
Madras, concluded the peace with Tippoo Sultan in the year 1782. 

Sir George was born in May 1781, and died, after a succession of 
paralytic seizures, in the summer of the last year. Te succeeded 
his father in tho baronetey in the year 1801. After his father's 
death he was the last male representative of a very ancient English 
samy, the branch of it from which he was descended having been 
established as landed proprictors in the county of Galway since 
the middle of the 17th century. 

In the year 1792 he accompanied his father to China, under the 
nominal designation of page to the Ambassador. For some time 
before the embassy embarked, and during the voyage to China, ho 
had the opportunity of studying the Chinese language under two 
native Chinese missionaries from the Propaganda College at Naples ; 
and he soon made such proficiency in acquiring a knowledge of it, 
as to be able to speak it with tolerable fluency, and to copy papers 
written in the Chineso character. In this manner he became a 
very useful appendage to the embassy. When the embassy was 
presented at the Chinese Court, the Emperor mquired for the little 
boy who could speak Chinese, conversed with him for some time, 
and good-naturedly presented him with an embroidered yellow silk 
purse for holding areka-nuts from his own girdle. 

On leaving China, Sir George L. Staunton engaged o Chinese 
servant to accompany him to England, in order that his son, by 
constantly communicating with him in Chinese, might keep up and 
extend his knowledge of the language. 

In the year 1700, having received the appointment of Writer in 
the factory of the East India Company at Canton, young Staunton 
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proceeded a second time toChina. He remained at Canton, with 
some occasional visits to Europe, until the year 1817, having for 
some time before his final return to England filled the office of 
chief of the factory. His residerice in China afforded him the 
opportunity of still farther advancing himself in a knowledge of the 
Chinese language by means of native teachers, He was the first 
quember of the factory that had ever studied the language of the 
country in which their dyties required them to reside; and thus he 
became very useful by superseding the necessity of employing native 
interpreters, in whom (principally from the fear which they had of 
the local authorities) much confidence could not be placed. While 
residing #1 China he made several translations from the Chinese, 
the principal one of these, and that a work of great importance, 
being the * Ta Tsing-len-lee,’ or Chinese penal code, This last was 
published in the year 1810. Other translations of much interest, 
thongh of inferifr importance to this, have been published since. 

In the year 1816 a second embassy was sent to China, the late 
Lord Amherst, Sir Henry Ellis, and Sir George Staunton being 
appointed joint Commissioners of Embassy. An account of the 
proceedings of this embassy has been published by Sir Henry Ellis. 
Sir George Staunton, however, printed his private journal, and dis- 
tributed copies of it among his friends. 

After his return to England, Sir George Staunton purchased a 
house and landed property in Hampshire, where. he afterwards 
resided during a part of every year. For some time he had the 
honour of representing South Hants in Parliament. He afterwards 
represented Portsmouth, and continued to do so until he resigned 
the charge a few years before he died. , 

After being finally re-established in England, he occupied him- 
self but little with any of the pursuits of his early life ; thongh it 
may be that his knowledge of botany had partly led him to the 
laying out of an extensive garden, with numerous hothouses and 
conservatories full of the rarest trees and plants. 

Although his life was prolonged until he had entered on his 79th 
year, ho was always of a delicate frame, and not capable of great 
physical exertion. Others observed in him a peculiar shyness and 
awkwardness of manner, of which his education affords an adequate 
explanation, Bat with this he on various occasions displayed 
great moral courage and determination. Many instances of this 
might be quoted, but one will be sufficient. On the occasion of 
the last embassy the Chinese Court refused to receive it unless the 
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ambassadors performed the ceremony of the dw-tu before the Em- 
peror. Lord Amherst and Sir H. Ellis wished that they should do 
so, but Sir George was so satisfied that it would be regarded by _ 
the Chinese as.an act of humiliation, and something like the homage 
paid to a feudal lord, that he positively refused his consent. ‘The 
Chinese were aware of this, and threatened to dismiss the rest of 
the embassy, but to detain him as a prisoner. But he declared that, 
this made no alteration in his view of the subject; that being oon- 
vineed that he was right, he was quite ready to take his chance of 
whatever might befall him rather than swerve from what he re- 
garded aa the strict line of his duty. 

Sir George was elected a Follow of this Society in”1830, and 
remained one of its Trustees until hia death. 

Commander Charles Tixpat, t.x., entered the Royal Navy in 
1800, and was employed for two years in the Mediterranean and 
Channel, and during the four following years served on the home 
station, Ife received his promotion as licutenant in 1806, and was 
subsequently appointed to several ships; and in 1809, in the Nur- 
casas, assisted at the reduction of the varions islands in the West 
Indies; and contributed during a cruise in the Channel, in 1910, 
to the capture of the privateers Duguay Trouin and Aimabile Sosdphine, 
carrying between them 28 guns and 180. men, During the ensuing 
summer he was employed in active co-operation with the patriots 
on the north coast of Spain. He also made a voyage to Newfound- 
land, and in 1814, being then on the coastof North America, in the 
Niemen, took command of the boats of that ship, and in a very 
gallant manner cut ont from Littl Egg Harbour the letter-of- 
marque schooners Quiz, pierced for 14 guns; Clara and Model, cach 
pierced for 12 guns. Ho retired with the rank of Commander, 
subsequently took the management of the Branch Bank of England 
at Birmingham, and afterwards that in Burlington Gardens, He 
became a Fellow of this Society in 1834, 

Rear-Admiral Henry Dundas Trorret entered tho Royal Navy 
in 1815, sailed in’ 1818 in the Eden for the East Indios, and in 1819 
accompanied the expedition under Sir Francis Collier against Ras-al- 
Khyma, the head-quarters and principal resort of the pirates of the 
Persian Gulf. Continuing on that station until 1823, and serving 
in several ships, he returned in the early part of that year to Eng- 
land, and was promoted to the rank of Heutenant. He next served 
for some years in the West Indies, and was made c ommander in 
1826. He was afterwards employed on the West Coast of Africa 
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Having remained on half-pay for some years, he was appointed to 
the command of the Cape of Good Hope squadron, obtained his 
flag rank in 1857, and died suddenly last year. 

Admiral Trotter — this Society in 1839, and*tock the greatest 

i in i eodings; he was likewise a warm advocate for 
the suppression of tha ave-trade. 
* ‘The Rev. David Wis, v.c.t., Warden of New College, Oxford, 
died on the 22nd of March, at Oxford, in the 74th year of his age. 
Dr. Williams took his degree of p.c... in 1809, p.c.u. in 1824; was 
ordained deacon in 1909, and priest in 1810; was appointed second 
master of Winchester School in 1810, and held it up to 1823; in 
1824 was appointed head-master, and held it up to 1835, He was 
appointed Canon of Winchester Cathedral in 1833, elected Warden 
of New College in 1840, appointed Select Preacher to the Univer- 
sity in 1841, and Vice-Chancellor in 1856 to 1858, when he resigned 
the office in consequence of his declining health. The Rev. Dr. 
Williams joined this Society at its commencement, in 1830; and at 
the time of his decense he was Pro-Vice-Chancellor, a member of 
the Hebdomadal Council, and a Delegate of Estates, 

Commander James Woon, 2.s., has been a useful contributor to 
our hydrograpliical knowledge of the globe. He began his career 
as @ waritime surveyor at Fernando Po, under the late Admiral 
Fitzwilliam Owen, in the year 1527, He afterwards served in the 
Hoeela in the Bight of Benin, and then went to the coast of California. 
He next joined the Hina, Captain Sir Edward Belcher, and assisted 
in his surveys on the African coast, on the Bar of Oporto, andon — 
Skerki Bank off Tunis. He again returned to the coast of Africa 
in 1834 with Commander Skyring, and, after the death of that 
officer, he joined the Raven, and was employed in the survey of the 
west const of Morocco and the Canary Isles. In 1836 Lieut. Wood 
served with Capt. Howit in the North Sea Survey, and in 1837 
joined the survey of the of Wales and the south coast of Eng- 
land. From this station he: was appointed to command tho Pandora, 
accompanied Capt. Kellett in the Merald to continue the survey of 
the west coast of America, and took share in the examination of the 
coasts of Columbia, Guatemala, and California, as far as Vancouver 
Island. On the return of this expedition to England, Lieut. Wood 
was promoted to the rank of Commander; and m 1855 was given 

charge of the survey of the ».w. coast of Scotland, and some of his 
plans of the Isle of Skye have been exhibited before this Society. 
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The climate of the North of Scotland proved too severe for a con- 
stitution weakened by exposure for many years under a tropical 
sun; his health gave way, and he rapidly sank on the 12th April 
of the present year, at the early age of 47. In the Admiralty Charts 
of Africa, America, and the North-West Coast of Scotland he has 
left a name that will long be gratefully remembered by the mariner 
who has to navigate those coasts. a 

Tn addition to the above names, the Socicty has to regret the 
loss of the Earl de Grey, the Rev. Temple Frere, Arthur Baily, 
Joseph Bainbridge, George Frederick Dickson, George Reelard 
Griffith, W. H. Jones, and Charles Lewell, Esqrs. 


- 





GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS, 
In reviewing the progress of geography during the past year, 
I have adopted the practice of my predecessors, and commenced 
with an account of the Maritime Surveys of Great Britain; for 
which, as nsual, we are indebted to our energetic associate, Captain 
J. Washington, the bydrographer to the Navy. 


ApMInALTY SURVEYS. 


The Coast surveys in course of execution, under the orders of 
the Admiralty, both at home and abroad, have made steady progress 
during the past year, They are conducted, under the ablo direc- 
tion of Captain Washington, by twenty different surveying partics, 
one-half of which are employed on the coasts of the United King- 
dom, the remainder in the colonies of Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, West Indies, Nova Scotia, St. Lawrence, and Vancouver 
Island ; also on the coast of Syria, in the Turkish Archipelago, in 
Banka Strait, China, and Japan. | 
seed the east coast of England the work has been con- 
have occurred in the rivers Tyne, Humber, and an Sasrace aie 
in the Orwell and Thames, and in Dover Road, In the Tyne the 
changes have been caused by the opening of docks, owing to the 
increase of traffic'and to some most praiseworthy deepening of the 
river by dredging by the River Commissioners, by which 400,000 
tons of soil, and consequently of obstruction, have been removed from. 
the bed of the river during the past year: a work that cannot fail 
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to be beneficial; the picrs, too, at Tynemouth have mado some 
progress. In the Thames the Conservators of the river have done 
great good by deepening the shoals in Blackwall and Barking 
Reaches, thereby removing the obstacles that prevented vessels 
coming up into the Pool at all times of tide. Dover Bay has been 
carefully re-sounded by Mr. E. K. Calver, n.x., for the first time 
sinee the erection of the pier, which has now reached a length of 

e 1200 feet from the shore, having its outer end in 7 fathoms at low 
water. The result of the sounding is that a slight scour of the 
bottom has taken place on the inshore portion of the bay and tho 
soil doposited farther out,—a natural result of the eddy, cansed by 

*oxtending a pier nearly at right angles to the direction of tho tide- 
stream. other respects the change is inappreciable. 

On the south coast, in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, 
plate Water, and the Isle of Wight, Mr. J. Scott Taylor, 

, has inserted in the charts the changes that have occurred 
noe the last twelve years, or since Captain Sheringham's 
elaborate survey of that region in 1548. 

In the Channel Islands Commander Sidney and Messrs. Richards 
and Taylor have corrected portions of Alderney and Guernsey and 
the outlying banks and dangers; they have also sounded the 
remarkable dyke in the bed of the Channel, about half-way between 
Portland and Alderncy, known by the name of Hurd's Deep, and 
found it to extend considerably farthor to the sonth-west than was 
before supposed. Its length within the 50-fathoms edge is 40 miles, 
its breadth 14 miles, and its greatest depth 72 fathoms. 

‘On the coast of Devon Commander Cox with Messrs. Usborne 
and Davis have completed 12 miles of opén sea-const, $2 miles of 
harbour coast-line, and sounded over an area of 60 square miles. 
Of the Land's End and in the Scilly Inlands Captain Williams and 
Mr. Wells, n.x., have filled in the soundings over a space of 650 
square miles, in the course of which they discovered some rocky 
ground, the spot of least depth § fathoms, lying 12 miles ». by &. 
$+ & of Capo Cornwall, not before noticed. <A chart of the Channel, 
in 3 sheets, on tho eeale of 0°15 of an inch to a mile, has been 
published at the Admiralty during the past year. 

In the Bristol Channel Commander Alldridge, Messrs. Hall and 
William Quin have completed the surveys of the eastern half of 
Swansea Bay, including the Neath river and Port Talbot, in the 
course of which work they sounded over an area of 67 square 
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miles. In this vicinity a chart of the coast of Wales, from St. 
Ann's Head to St. Bride's Bay, including Broad Sound, a plan of 
the port of Bridgewater, and Barnstaple and Bideford Creeks, on 
the scales respectively of 94, 2}, and 14 inchos to a mile, all by 
Commander Alldridge and his staff, have been published at the 
Imiralty during the past year. Between the Bristol Channel and 
the Solway Firth Mr. E. K. Calver, nx., with his assistanis Messrs. 
Inskip and Davison, has revised the charts and prepared for publi- - 
eation the sailing directions of the West Chast. 'The plan of Holy- 
head Refuge Harbour, sounded by Mr. Calver last year, has recently 
been published at the Admiralty on the scale of 12 inches lh 
nautic mile. 

' Scotland.—In Argyleshire Commander Bedford, with his aeniatariti: 
Commander Creyke and Mr. Bourchier, &.x., have completed the 
survey of Mull, including the soundings of Lochs na Keal, Serie- 
dan, and Buy; also of Loch Etive on the Main, and about 20 miles 
of Linnhe Loch leading to the Caledonian Canal. In me ing 
the names of these officera at the last Anniversary, ves acct 
dentally omitted to be stated that, during the autumn of 1858, they, 
at the instance of the Refuge Harbours Commission, ro-surveyed 
Peterhead and Friserburgh Bays in a prompt and efficient manner, 
and their surveys have since been published at the Admiralty on 
the seale of 12 inches to the nautic mile. In Inverness-shire Com- 
mander Wood has accomplished 37 miles of the south const of Skye, 
thns completing the survey of the island,* and Mr, Jeffery has 
pushed forward his work in Lochs na Nuagh and Ailort, having 
mapped 41 miles of the const. 

. In tho Hebrides Captain Otter in the Porcupine, with her tender 
the Seagull, Lieutenant Chimmo, aided by his staff of Lieutenants 
Dent and Hawes and Messrs. Stanley and Grey, have examined 
several lochs, with a portion of the west side of the island of North 
Uist and the Monach Tales, and have sounded over a large area of 
Morrison and Sharban, have surveyed Loch Resort and a part of 

y that this wie Commander Wood's last work, His long services 


on he) wt Com of Afvice with Admiral Fitzwilliam Owen, and on north 
Const ie Nadas with Captain Kellett, told ot length upon his eoustitntion, and 








after a short illness he on the 12th April, 1860, The n mariner who requ 
this stommy portion of the Coast of Seotland will have canse to remember wi 
gratitede the nume of James Wool. 
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Scarpa island, and the plan, on the scale of 6 inches to a mile, 
exhibited at one of our evening meetings, has justly elicited much 
approbation. This officer and Lieutenant Chimmo have very 
ereditably continued their meteorological observations in the 
Hebrides, which are valuable from the paucity of such data con- 
nected with those regions hitherto available. Some charts of these 
coasts have been published by the Admiralty during the past year, 


* as the north-west coast of the Isle of Mull, on the scale of 14 inches, 


and Lochs Alsh and Dwich, in Inverness-shire, on the sealo of 3 
inches to a mile: i ae too, is in the hands of the 
engraver, 

Jreland—On the east coast of Ireland Messrs. Hoskyn, Aird, and 
Yule have surveyed the dangerous coast between Strangford and 
Belfast Loughs, and a portion of the interior of Strangford Lough 
and Narrows. In Donegal, on the north-west coast, Captain Bed- 
ford and Lieutenant Horner have added some off-shore soundings to 
their charts and completed this portion of the coast. Off the south- 
west coast Commander Edye and Mr. McDougall have sounded the 
approaches to a distance of 30 miles off-shore, and determined the 
100 fathoms-edge of soundings,—a valuable aid to a ship closing 
the coast of Ireland in a fog. 

Tn the course of the past year several new charis of the coasts of 
Ireland have been published by the Admiralty, viz. from Bally- 
heige to Ballinskellig Bay, on the scale of 4 inch; Achill Head to 
Hoonagh Head, scale 14 inches, by Commanders Beechey and 
Edya ; Roonagh Head to Dooaghtry Point, Ballynakill and Killary 
Bays, and Clifden and Mannin Bays, Inishbofin. and adjacent coast 
of Galway, Sheephaven, Slyne Head and parts adjacent, Sligo and 

> Bays, all on the scale of 3} inches to a mile; also 
Donegal Bay and Sligo and Killala Bays, on the seale of 14 inches ; 
,and all from the surveys of Capiain Bedford and his assistanta, 
They form an important contribution to hydrography. 

France.—Fourteen sheets of the west and north coasts of France, 
from the Bidasson to Ushant, and thence to Dunquerque, and seven 
Bhoets of the south coast from Palamos to San Remo, on the sealo 
of dan inch, have also been published, as well as several spocial 
plans of harbours and roadsteads, all from that admirable work the 


‘Pilote Frangais,’ which reflects high honour on M. Beantenmps 

Beanpré and all the Ingénieurs Hydrographes engaged on it. _ 

Spam.—A new chart of the north coast of Spain, from tho Bidas- 
i2 
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sow to Cape Finisterre, on the scale of th of an inch, has just 
been published at the Admiralty, as also a Plan of the Port of 
Santander. It is hardly credible that an error of 11 miles in 
longitude, in some places. near Bilbao, on this coast, has up to this 
time existed in all the maps of Spain published in this country. 
This part of Spain becomes of greater interest at this moment, as 
the immediate neighbourhood of Bilbao and Santander is one of 
the best positions to view the total eclipse of the sun of the 18th of ~ 
July, and it is to these places, I am informed, the greater part of 
the English astronomers propose to go. 

Mediterranean,—The Moro-Spanish war has led to the publication 
of a chart of tho Strait of Gibraltar, from an excellent survey by 
the late M. Vincendon Dumoulin, on the scale of ,',ths of an inch. 
On it the correct features, with the lofty summits of Monte 
Picachos, rising 2430 feet, on the Spanish shore, and Apes’ Hill, 
2800 feet, on the African shore, and the comparatively shallow depths 
of that remarkable strait are for the first time truly represented, 
the greatest depth being 510 fathoms or 3060 feet. _ Also a plan of 
Couta and the adjoining coast to Totuan, on the scale of 54 inches, 
on which is laid down the new boundary, as defined by the Treaty 
of the 26th of April, 1860, beginning at Khandak Rahmah, or the 
Ravino.of Moroy, on the north, and circling round the eastern foot 
of Jebel Mnsa or Apes’ Hill to the Wad Uyats on the south. The 
Moorish coast, with the territory of Riff, is likewise shown in a 
chart extending from Ceuta to the Jafarin Isles, on the scale of 
+th of an inch to a mile. 

In the Turkish Archipelago Captain Spratt, Lieutenant Wilkin- 
son, and the assistant-surveyors, in H. M. 8. Medina, have brought 
to a close the survey of the Island of Candia or Crete, and we now 
have, for the first time, a correct repreventation of that beautiful 
island with ita lofty central summit of Mount Ida—or, as now, 
ealled, Psiloriti—towering to the height of 8000 feet; and we now 
learn the oxact position of, and the degree of shelter which was 

‘afforded by the bay known in Scripture under the name of the Fair 
Havens, Kaloi Limnes of the Greeks, in which the vessel bearing 
the apostle St. Pan! on his eventful voyage to Rome took refuge. 
You will be gratified to hear that the special approbation of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty has been conveyed to 
Captain Spratt, cn, Commander Mansell, Lieutenants Wilkinson 
and Brooker, and Mr. Stokes, all of whom bore a part in this survey, 
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fur the skill they have evinced in producing this fine specimen of 
topography. 

On the coast of Syria Commander Mansell, in H. M. 5. Firefly, 
with his assistants Lieutenant Brocker and Messrs. Skead and 
Millard, have completed the drawings of the Gulf of Iskanderan, 
and made plans of Ayas, Latakiyah, and Beirit, all of which are in 
the hands of the engraver and the plans about to be published. 
~ While on the subject of Syria and Palestine, a country in which all 
must feel a special interest, 1 trust that I shall not be considered 
tedious if I say a few words as to the opportunity afforded by the 
nautical survey of the coasts now proceeding under the orders of 
the Adfiiralty for correcting the topography of the interior, for 
fixing the position of some of the most remarkable places, for mea- 
suring the heights of some of the principal mountains, and for the 
identification of places of Scripture interest. 

How, too, is that admirable work the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ 
(the first volume of which, ably edited by Dr. Smith, has recently 
appeared) to be completed, unless we, as geographers, contribute 
our share towards its perfection ? 

Many of our countrymen annually visit the Holy Land, and have 
a vague impression that there are numerpus points of intercst to 
clear up, but the very number appals them, and they do -little or 
nothing. But if one or two special points were placed before them, 
according to the part of the coast they might start from, it is not 
improbable that they would fix their attention on those points and 
aid materially towards clearing away the difficulties that ey attach 
to them. 


‘The subject appears to divide itself into the following heads :— 
9. The production of exact topographical plans of places of 

interest. 

3. ‘The identification of sites with Biblical history. 

4. The examination of sites with reference to some special 
object, as the deciding between two conflicting traditions, 

5. Points connected with the manners and customs of the natives 
which would elucidate Bible history. 

6. Natural productions of any special parta of the Goly Taal 
which would illustrate Biblical description. 
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7. Points connected with language, traces of ancient namos, 


correct pronunciation of particular names, and, as far as 


8. Careful drawings of buildings and copies of inscriptions. 
9, Traces of volcanic or other remarkable geological pheno- 


10, An examination and comparison of the tombs throughout 


_ A few examples may be cited in explanation of the above. 


1. As to Geography :— 

From Beirit chronometers and barometers might, withoftt much 
difficulty, be carried to the Cedars, to the summit of Lebanon, to 
Bo'albek, and to Damascus, returning by Mount Hermon to the 
coast at Sidon and Beinit, where the error and rate of the chrono- 
meters could be again ascertained. | brah i ad La 

Another journey might be made from Akkah to Mount Carmef, 
Tiberias, Genesareth, Mount Tabor, Nazareth, teturning by the 
plains of Esdmelon or Jezreel and Megiddo to Cresarea on the coast. 

Also from Yaffa to Shechem, Mount Gerizim, Samaria, Bethel, 
Joricho, Dead Sea, Jerugalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, and so to Gaza 
on the coast. | 

Sectzen, Burekh 





ardt, Robinson, Lynch, Scott, Symonds, Porter, 
Van de Velde, Poole, Cyril Graham, Stanley, efc., have done much 
for the geography of the Holy Land; but no one knows better than 
these later travellers how much yet remains to be done before any 
approach to accuracy can be attained. Damascus floats east and 
west some 14 miles in longitude; Gaza, although close to the coast, 
is half that amount, probably, in error in latitude,* 

The heights of cities and mountains are equally uncertain: 
Damascus and Jerusalem vary between 2200 and 2600 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean; Ba'albok between 8550 and 4160 
foot ; Bethel from 1880 to 2400 feet; Shechem from 1460 to 1860 
foct; the Mount of Olives from 2100 to 2700 fect; And lastly, 
Mount Hermon from 7000 to 10,000 feet. Here is ample work for 
more than one travelling geographer. 

2. Topographical plans of places of interest, as Shechem, Naza- 
reth, Jericho, Bethlehem, Hebron, &o. 

4. Identification of site, as Bethabara, the place of our Lord's 

: ! eS ae 


* Some notices of the travels of the energetic Professor Wallin of Finland, nd. in 
the East, are given in former volumes of our Transactions.—Ep, 
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baptism, Mahanaim, Peniel, the forest of Ephraim, Pisgah, &c., in 
the mountains east of the Jordan. 

The above instances suffice to show the charactor of the informa- 
tion so 

< then. t those who take an interest in the Holy Land, and are 
willing to aid in the above proposal, will be so good as to transmit 
to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty the precise points which 

“they consider require investigation (with a reference to the works 
in which the respective subjects have already been best discussed), 
I am authorised by him to state that the questions will be printed, 
sent to the surveyors on tho coast, and circulated as widely as 
possible én the Levant, with the hope of obtaining useful answers. 

Deep-Sea Soundings.—Before quitting the coasts of Europe, I must 
refer to the valuable line of deep-water soundings made by Com- 
mander Dayman in the summer of last year, from the entrance of 
the Channel across the Bay of Biscay, along the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal, and through the Strait of Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Malta, In crossing the Bay of Biscay on this lino 
the descent from what may be termed the British Isles bank to 

water is very rapid, six times more so than off Valentin. 
Within 30 miles of the 100-fathoms' edge a depth of 1900 fathoms 
was obtained, and the greatest depth reached was 2625 fathoms. 
In the Strait of Gibraltar the soundings generally confirmed those 
obtained by the French survey of the Strait before alluded to, and 
ihe greatest depth was 510 fathoms; but a remarkable shoal spot 
of 45 fathoms was found about 8 miles x.x.w. of Cape Spartel i in 
Maroooo, nearly in a line joining that Cape with the coast of Spai ait 
at Cape Trafulgar—a feature in this part of the ocean, wo believe, 
hitherto unknown., In the Mediterranean the depth in no part 
.xceoided 1700 fathoms; and near Cape Bon, between Sardinia and 
Malta, deeper water was found than has yet appeared in any chart 
of that region. Physical geographers cannot but feel gratified that 
the requirements of submarine electric telegraphy conduce so much 
towards a better acquaintance with the bed of the ocean, of which 
weo.are still so ignorant. 

Nor should I omit some notice of an expedition which is about . 
to be despatched, to carry a line of deep-sea soundings from 
Scotland to the Fare Isles, thence to Iceland, Greenland, and 
Labrador, with the hope of finding a route for the North Atlantic 
telegraph cable, where the relays shall not exceed 600 miles_in 

length. The expedition will be commanded by our Medallist. 
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Captain Sir Leopold M-Clintock; while his companion in the lute 
Arctic voyage, Captain Allen Young, with another Medallist, Dr. 
Rae, will followin the For yacht to examine the coasts more m 
detail. As geographers, we must heartily bid them “ God speed.” 
rica.—In the Cape Colony Mr. Francis Skead, ".¥., 
Admiralty Surveyor, has corrected the general positions in False 
Bay and discovered two shoal spots lying about one mile to the 
south-west of the Cape. It is gratifying, to be able to announce 
that on the first day of this present month of May, a bright light, 
revolving once a minute, at an elevation of 816 feet above the sea, and 
visible for a distance of 36 miles, has at length been exhibited on Cape 
Point, It seems ‘extraordinary that this remarkable cape, so cele- 
brated in the annals of navigation, first seen by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Bartolommeo Diaz in 1486, and first rounded by another equally 
famous Portuguese, Vasco de Gama, on the 20th of November, 
1407, should for three centuries and a half have remained w thow 
a light to mark the turning-point in the-high-road to Indio, 
and the East. 

Banka Strait.—A new survey of this stmit has been completed by 
Mr. Stanton, B.é., and his assistant Mr. Reed, in H.M.S. Saracen, im 
the course of which it has been discovered that a much better 
channel exists than has hitherto been in use. The chart of it has 
bec immediately published, on the scale of a quarter of an inch to 
4 mile, and is in general circulation. In the gulf of Siam six of the 
coast sheets on the same scale, resulting from the survey of Mr, 
Richards, nx., have been published during the past year. Two 
sheets alao of the west coast of Sumatra, on the scale of +!,th 
of an inch, with 20 plans of anchorages, from surveys by Dutch 
officers, have also been recently published at the Admiralty. 

Chite.—The requirements of the war have led to the publication 
of a general chart of the coast of China, from Hongkong to the gulf 
of Pechili,on the scale of I yiyths of an inch to adegree. Three sheets 
also of the Si Kinng, or West river, on a scale of ,j,ths of an inch ton 
mile, fom & sketch: survey. by Lient. Bullock, nx., have ‘been pub- 
lished, and also three corrected sheets of the Canton fiver, on a cale 
of 3 inches, and Wusnng river, by Commander Ward and staff, on 
a scale of 3 inches to a mile. A map of the north-castern provinces 
of China, from Chnosan to the China Wall, on the scale of ,),ths of 
an inch, and another of the country between the gulf of Pechili 
and Pekin, on the scale of ,{-tha of an inch, have also been pre- 
pared from the best available documents by Mr. Edward J. Powell, 
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of the Iydrographic Office, and published by the Admiralty. In 
the event of a march by the allied forces on Tien-tsing or lekin, 
_ this latter map cannot fail to prove useful. We have received from 
our associate, Major W. 8. Sherwill, Deputy Surveyor-General of 
India, a map of the China coast, from the Canton River to the Gulfof 
Pechili, with a rough outline of the provinces between Canton and 

kin: several valuable remarks and statistical tables are engraved 
on the map, which was published, on a scale of 24 miles to an inch, 
at Caloutta, November, 1859. 

Tertary.—Commander Ward and his staff, Messrs. Kerr, Blackney, 
Farmer, and Bedwell, in the Actmon, with Lieutenant Bullock 
and Mr. Ellis, in the Dore gunboat, have made good use of 
their time on the coasts of Tartary, Korea, and Japan. To the 
north we have a survey of the bay of St. Viadimir; in Man- 
churia, of Sean-wuhu bay, Observation spot, on the north cast 
side of the bay, being in lat. 42° 54° 14" N., long. 188° 50" 32” E; 
in Korea Tsan-liang-hai harbour (the Chosan of Broughton m 1795),- 
in which the north point of Deer Island is in lat. 35° 6’ 6" N., 
long. 1297 1" 49" E.; and lastly, a survey of a magnificent sound, 
that divides the island of Tsu-sima into two parts, The above 
plans are on the scale of inches to a mile, and they will be en- 
graved and published on a suitable scale in the course of the present 
year, illustrated by some characteristic sketches in Korea and Tar- 
tary by Mr. Bedwell, nw. These are positive acquisitions to the geo- 
graphy of little known coasts, such as it seldom fulla to our lot to. 
have to record, and they reflect. great credit on tho officers who, 
in spite of many difficulties, have persevered in ac i 
masters, and Messrs, “Hixson and Howard, second masters, have 
cleared away numerous reported dangers, and defined the limits of 
several reefs and banks in the Coral Sea during the past season. 
However important these new positions are, it is not necessary to enu- 
merate them here, as besides having been published immediately on 
reaching the Admiralty, and being inserted in the Admiralty charts, 
the notice of thom has been reprinted at Sydney, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in the United States, and thus within the space of 
three months from their discovery, the whole civilized world was 
furnished with the means of correcting their charts of this much — 
frequented route, which connects Sydney with, Torres Strait, India, 
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and China. Tho coasting charts, twelve in number, on various 
scales, published hy the Trinity Honse, Adelaide, under the direo- 
tions of B. Douglas, Esq., and accompanied by sailing directions, 
will be duly appreciated by mariners visiting those parts of Aus. 
tralia. In Tasmania, Mr. Smith, B.N., of H.M.S. Herald, has made 
a plan of Hobarton, on tho scale of 6 inches to a mile, which will 
be immediately engraved and published. |The map of Tasmania, in 
four sheets, scale 5 7,',;,, or about 6 miJes to an inch, by James” 
Sprens, Esq., Surveyor-Genoral, is coloured to distinguish the 
counties, gives soundings, and is apparently the largest and best 
map published, . 
Lritish Columbia—The surveying party, under our assotiate Jap 
tain George Richards, in H.M.S. Plumper, consisting of Mossra. 
Bull and Pender, ers, Lieutenant Mayne and Mr. Bedwell, 
second master, have, as usual, worked most industriously during 
the past season. They have surveyed Pitt and Frazer rivers, with 
the magnificent opening of Burrard Inlet, which carries water deep 
the site of the capital, New Westminster, Also parts of the cast 
coast of Vancouver Island, with the adjacent channels, in the course 
of which they have examined 700 miles of comt, while Lieutenant 
Mayne has explored 500 miles of the Upper Frazer. They have 
sounded thoroughly over 420, and partially over 400 square miles, 
. the greatest depth between Vancouver Island and the main being 
230 fathoms, The coast line has been laid down on the soale of 
3 inches, plans of harbours and Fraser and Pitt rivers on 6 inches, 
and Victoria harbour on 24 inches to a mile. Mr, Bedwell has con- 
tributed also some very characteristic sketches of scenery in these 
Canada.—In the St. Lawrence survey Commander Orlebar divided 
his staff of assistants into two parties ; Commander Hancock, with 
Messre. Desbrisay and Carey, having re-examined the river between 
sioners; while Commander Orlebar, with Mr. Clifton, returned to 
the coast of Labrador and tho Strait of Belleisle, where several 
Positions were redetermined, and numerous soundings taken. In 
the course of the survey 370 miles of const were re-Cxamined, and 
1430 linear miles of soundings run, ‘The charts of the Upper St. 
Lawrence, in twelve sheets, on tho scale of 2 inches to a mile, 
are in the hands of the engraver, and will he published in July. 
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The shoota of the gulf and of the river below Quebec have all 
been revised and corrected in longitude according to the most 
recent determinations. The sailing directions by Hear-Admiral 
* Bayfield also have been revised, and the third edition is just com- 
plete. In Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia the following charts 
and plans have been recently published by the Admiralty :—Louis- 
burg Harbour, on the scale of 4 inches; Nicomtau Bay, on 3 
fiches; Caraquette and Miscou, on 14 inches; and Little Bras 
d'Or, &o., on ths of an inch to a mile; and thus the squa- 
dron that is to. accompany H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to visit 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, and Canada, 
will be farsished with the most recent charts and sailing directions 
been chiefly employed at the upper end of the Bay of Fundy, where 
they have examined 60 miles of open coast, and 120 miles of river 
and harbour shores, sounding over an area of 200 square miles. 
An important service has been performed by Captain Shortland in 
determining the limits of Le Have bank, which lies to the south- 
west of Cape Sable, and now that it is corréctly laid down on the 
charts it will be useful in making the land in a fog, if vessels will 
only be induced to use their lead and carry a line of continuous 
ROUTINES. 
West Indies and South America —A very creditable chart of tho 

island of Grenada, on the scale of 2 inches to a mile, bas been com- 


A fifth edition of the second volume of the South American 


Sailing Directions by our Medallist, Captain (now Rear-Admiral) 
Robert FitzRoy, thoroughly revised and much added to hy Mr. 
Hull, r.x., has just been published st the Admiralty ; it comprises 
the coast from the south point of the Rio de la Plata, through 
Magellan Strait and round Cape Horn to Valparaiso, Guayaquil, 
and Panama. <A plan of Choisenl Sound and Bodie Inlet in the 
Falkland Isles, in the South Atlantic, on the scale of 1} inches to 
a mile, has also been published during the past year. | 
Variation.—My predecessor in this chair, in his Address of last 
year, had occasion to notice with approbation the Variation Chart 
of the world compiled by Mr. Frederick J, Evans, 2.5., of the 
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Compass Department Of the Admiralty, This officer has since 
followed up the work by collecting the deviation tables of all iron 
ships in Her Majesty's service and the Great Aastern, whence he has 
been enabled to arrive very nearly at tho laws which govern these * 
anomalies in our compasé-cards, and has prepared a valuable paper 
on the subject, which it is understood will soon appear in the 
"hilewphical Transactions. Your late President in the same paragraph 
of his Address went on to urge the necessity of great caution in 
marking accurately on our charts the existing variation, and making 
allowance in shaping a course for its rapid change in some locaulitics, 
pointing out that an error of a quarter of a point of the compass in 
‘a run of 500 miles would amount to 25 miles. Surelf his words 
must have been prophetic! A few months had hardly elapsed 
before the iron screw steamer Jndian, by neglecting this very caution 
in the short distance of $00 miles from Cape Race towards Capo 
Sable, ran upon the reefs upon the coast of Nova Scotia, at a spot 
full 40 miles out of her proper course, and became a total wreck. 
Let me again then urge on all engaged in the propargtion of charts . 


that they look most carefully to the variation of the compass and to 
its rapid change in certain localitics. 


“Besides the surveys above enumerated as in progress in different 
parts of the world, the labours of the Hydrographic Office during 
the past yoar have consisted in the publication, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr, Michael Walker, Chief Dranghtaman, 
of about 80 new and corrected charts of various coasts and plans of 
harbours, some of which have been already mentioned. _ The 
number of Admiralty charts printed has been 148,000, of which 
120,000 have been sold to the public. “In addition to these have 
been published the usual annual lists of the 2000 lights spread all 
over the globe; Notices to mariners of new lights; hydrographic 
. notices of new rocks and shoals discovered; Tide Tables for the 

British Isles; the time and height of high water for the principal 
ports in the world; and some 200 corrections in Reaper's Tables of 
Maritime Positions, chiefly in Newfoundland, St. Lawrence, British 
Columbia, Manchuria, the Eastern Archipelago, and Australia. 
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Our Associate, Colonel Sir Henry James, n.r., has favoured me 
with an account of the department under his charge, which I have 
wuch pleasure in laying before the Society. It is divided into 
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two distinet branches, viz., the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, and the Topographical and Statistical Dépot of the War 
Office: previously to the year 1857 they were superintended by 
officera who were quite independent of each other, but since then 
they have been formed into one ‘Topographical Department, and 
placed under Colonel Sir Henry James as Director, 

Ordnance Survey.—A Report of the progress of the department 
@uring the year 1850 has been laid before Parliament, and from 
this Report we are able to’state the .xact progress which has been 
nade in the Ordnance Survey up to the present time, And first, 
as regards the great trigonometrical operations of the survey, we 
learn thatsthe principal triangulation and the principal lines of 
levelling in Ireland have been already published, and that the 
principal lines of levelling in Great Britain are in tho press, and 
will be published this year, and complete this great branch of the 
work which commenced so long ago as the year 1784 under 
Genoral Koy. ; 

Along these principal lines, which are lnid ont as a network 
over the whole country, broad arrows, or the Queen's marks as they 
are somotimes called, have been cut upon the churches, bridges, 
and other permanent structures, as the exact points to be found 
on the ground to which the levels refer; and as the heights of 
these points are all given in reference to the level of mean-tide 
at Liverpool, they form accurate definite points of reference for 
those who are ongaged in any great engineering operations, such 
as the laying out of railways, roads, canals, or the drainage of 

It will be remembered by all who ‘have taken any interest in the 
progress of the Ordnance Survey, that after the I-inch map of 
England and Wales had advanced from the Land's-end to the 
borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire, the survey of Great Britain 
was suspended, that the survey of Ircland might be taken up on 
the scalo of 6 ‘nchea to the mile; and that after all the plans of 
Treland had been published on the 6-inch scale, the surveys of 
England and Seotland were resumed. After much discussion on 
the subject, and the appointment of m Royal Commission under 
Lord Wrottesley, it was definitely settled that the scale for the 
large plans of the cultivated districts should be the gy'sa; oF 26344 
‘aches toa milo; that the scale for the lange uncultivated district 
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should be the G-inch scale; and the plans on the 25°344-inch seale 
reduced to the 6-inch scale, to make the county plans uniform on 
one scalo; and again reduced to the l-inch scale to complete the 

l-inch map of the United Kingdom. 

The work of making these reductions, which, was formerly a 
tedious and expensive operation, has been so simplified by the 
introduction of photography for the purpose, that the whole series 
of plans now produced do not cost more, if, indeed, quite so muche 
as the 6-inch plans of Ireland formerly did. 

The Report then details the progress which has been made in 
the survey on these scales in England, Ireland, and Scotland; and 
we learn that as regards England, the six northern coynties, viz., 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, Westmorland, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, will be finished within this financial year. The 
plans of the last two counties are now in course of publication, 
and large parties of surveyors are employed im completing the 
survey of them; that of the l-inch map of England and Wales will 
also be nearly finished thia year. 

That the 6-inch maps of Ireland havo all been reduced to the 
l-inch scale, and that they will all be engraved in outline in the 
present year, althongh some time must elapse before all the hill- 
features are sketched and engraved upon them. More than one- 
third of the hill features are, however, already sketched, and 
several sheets engraved with the hill features on them; and as the 
director of the survey will soon have the draftamen engaged at 
present on the north part of England available for the completion 
of this work, we may confidently anticipate an early completion 
of the l-inch map of Ireland also, 

In Scotland we find that all the southern counties have been 
surveyed on the large scale, and that the survey is now proceeding 
in the counties of Perthshire and Forfarshire, and that a con- 
siderable portion of these counties has already been finished and 
published. The counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, and Clackmannan, 
were finished during the last year. With the exception of the 
narrow slip of cultivated country on the eastern coast of Scotland, 
the surveyors have now before them only the mountainous districts 
and the islands, 

All the plans of the southern counties have been reduced to 
the 1-inch scale, and several of the sheets have already been pub- 
lished on this scale, Duplicate electrotype-plates have also heen 
taken from some of the original copper-plates, and Bir Roderick 
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Murchison, Director of the Geological Survey, has published them, 
with the geological structure of the country represented on them, 
Captain Washington, n.x., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, is also 
supplied with the copies of the plans, and with distances and 
heights, to enable him to connect his hydrographical charts with 
the Ordnance Survey, and thus the topography, hydrography, and 
geology, have éne uniform accurate basis, 

e 1 have referred to the advantage to the survey which the 
introduction of photography by Sir H. James has produced; 1t has 
enabled him to do that which would otherwise have been impos- 
sible, that is the production of the series of maps required in any 
time which could be possibly allowed for the work. And in this 
last Report Sir H. James has given an account of a method now 
employed for the reduction and transfer of the maps to copper, 
zine, or stone, which is not only applicable to the immediate pur- 
poses of the survey, but which will be found of inestimable advan- 
tage for the production and printing of fac-similes of any printed 
or manuscript document, or outline engraving. This discovery is 
so important, that I think it will gratify the Fellows of the Society 
if I give a concise account of it. 

The fact that a solution of the bichromate of potash becomes 
insoluble under the action of light is the basis of the operation ; 
and to render this available for the purpose of printing on sinc or 
stone a highly-intensified negative photograph is first taken with 
collodion on glass; a sheet of thin tracing paper is then coated with 
a saturated solution of the bichromate of potash mixed with gum- 
water; when dried, this paper is exposed in the printing-frame, 


composition insoluble, while tho remainder remains soluble, and can 
be removed. To effect this the bichromate positive is laid on o sheet 
of zine, previously changed with lithographic ink, and passed threo 
or four times through a printing-press, On taking the paper from 
the plate the entire surface is uniformly covered with ink; but on 
submerging the paper in a shallow vessel of hot water with a little 
gum in it, and gently brushing over the surface with a flat camel- 
hair brush, all the soluble portion of the composition, with the ink 
attached to it, is removed, and the outline of the MS. or print is 
produced quite perfect, and charged with ink, and, when dried, it 
is at once ready for transfer to zinc or stone or the waxed surface 
of a copper plate. Sir H. James has called this art Photo-zineo- 
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graphy ; and its value for the purpose of eopying and printing ats 
trifling cost facsimiles of ancient MSS. and rare documents, now 
locked up and inaccessible to the public, must be obvious to every 
one, 

A specimen of this art is given in the Report on the Survey; 
and we have seen several others, which leave ng doubt either of 
the importance of the discovery or of the perfectién to which the 
art has already been brought on the Ordnance Survey. - 


TorogrAPHicAL AND Sratisrican Dértr, 


While the operations of the Ordnance Survey are confined to 
the production of the maps and plans of the United Kingdom, the 
Topographical Dépiit is designed for the collection of the most 
acenrate mapa of our colonics and every part of the world, with 
sneh statistical information as bears more immediately upon the 
military resources of every country. a 

Within tho last year a catalogue has been printed of all the maps, 
plans of, fortified places, and charts which have already been col- 
lected in the Dép6t; and the Secretary of State for War, impressed 
with the importance of making this collection as perfect as possible, 


has appropriated an additional portion of the grant for this year 


for the purchase of such maps and plans as are still wanting. 

The work of the Ordnance Survey is conducted by the officers 
and men of four companies of the Royal Engineers and a great 
number of civil assistants ; but for the work of the Topogrmphical 
Deptt Sir H. James has the assistance of one officer from cach of 
the following services, viz, Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, and the 
Navy, the special acquirements of officers from these branches of 
the service being required for the effective conduct of this branch 
of the department. 

The Report gives a full detail of the great amount of work which 
is executed in the Dipéit, and which includes the plans of colonics, 
battles, sieges, &e., as well as ihe vast number of circular letters 
and orders required by the War Department. 

Among the mapa is one of Europe, showing the boundaries of 
every state as arranged by treaties, with the dates of the several 
treaties ; and on this map the position of every coal-field in Europe 
is shown, with returns of tho produce and nature of the coal in 
cach. 

Flans of every barrack and fort in Her Majesty's dominions are 
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in course of publication, and two volumes have already been 
published, 

Returns of the strength, organization, and equipment of every 
" army in Europe have been compiled from the most authentic 
sonroes, and a great quantity of other work which it would be 
tedious to detail; but some idea may be formed of the extent of 
the work performed in the Topographical Department, from the 
“fact that 190,000 plans were published during the last year. 

The Topographical Department has constantly to furnish officers 
and men for the surveys of the colonies; and we observe from the 
Report that, during last year, Lieut. Bailey and a party of Royal 
Engineers have been sent to the Cape of Good Hope, and other 

parties to British Columbia, Belize, and Malia. 





Merxonotosican Derantuent or THe Boanp or Trane. 

In the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade (and 
Admiralty), under the guidance of our excellent Medallist, Admiral 
R. FitzRoy, much has been effected during the last two years by 
aimultaneous observations at many places, in addition to the regis- 
tration of atmospheric occurrences sedulously carried on at sea and 
on land in many parts of the world. 

Practically, these extensive observations of facts, occurring in 
various climates and under a variety of conditions, from arctic or 
antarctic regions to those of the tropics, have directly tended to 
prove the uniformity of those laws by which our atmosphere is 
governed and the differences of climates determined. | 
tabulated labours of many observers in successive periods of years 
during the last two centuries have begun to bear fruit in their 
present usefulness to practical as well as to theoretical students of 
atmospherical phenomena, 

It is now by no means difficult to estimate the climate of any 
' place of which the geographical position is known. 

The hours of highest and lowest temperature and barometric 
pressure, the normal height of the mercurial column, and the 
prevalence of moist airprain, or dryness, much or little clond, &., 
can be predicated approximately for any part of the world, althongh 
in that particular place no observations may yet have been made. _ 

More than this, however, and more directly valuable, is our con- 
firmed knowledge of the “laws of storms,” and our further 
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acquaintance with the mature and succession of the prevalent or 

Consequent: on the recorded observations of numerous con- 
tributors® to meteorological science, we have now a general and, 
in some branches, a detailed acquaintance with the subject ; we 
have good instruments and tubles, and the use of them is better 

Her Majesty’s Government has endeavoured to diffuse practical 
knowledge of winds, weather, currents, storms, and climates, not 
only among mariners engaged in voyages to distant regions, but 
among the coasters and fishermen along our own shores. 

Instruments and instructions have been liberally leat (at the 
public expense) to selected captains of ships; while other such 
aids, of a kind expressly suitable, have been similarly lent to more 
than thirty of the most exposed and least affluent fishing-villages. 

The hardy populations of these places have already derived 
much benefit and have strongly expressed their sense of gratitude 
for the use of these barometers, thermometers, and plain instruc- 
tions; while the registers returned from numerous ships among 
the finest of our merchantmen, besides men-of-war, now constitute 
a mine of valuable maritime and scientific information. 

Among many results indirectly or immediately flowing from the 
recorded observations on board so many thus supplied by 
Government with reliable instruments, verified at the Kew Obser- 
vatory, has been one which cannot be too widely known among 
voyagers,—namely, that near the equator, between five and ten 
degrees of north latitude, the range of the baronicter is so small and 
so regular, as to time, that any such or similar instrument may be 
verified, while crossing that zone, more satisfactonly than by a 
removal to the shore for comparison with a standard, a test also of 
the utmost value to meteorological records made on long voyages 
with uncompared instruments. 

Another simple result deduced from multiplied observations, and 
as important as it is simple, is that ina gale or storm, while facing 
the wind, the centre of the circling or cyclonic current of the 
atmosphere is to the night in north latitude, but to the left in the 
southern hemisphere, . : 


* Dampier, Halley, Hadley, De Foe, Franklin, Cook, ns abl Flinders, Redfield 











Doré, Daniells, Keemtz, Espy, Sabine, Heid, Piddington, . 
besides many other original observers; and compilers, among whom is the popalar 


Maury. 
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Not that these rules are without occasional apparent exceptions 
—apparent rather than real—cansed by a second, perhaps even a 
third cyclonic (or oval) eddy impinging on the first circulation, 
either horizontally or angularly (with reference to the horizon). 

The first movement may be likewise more or less inclined to 
the horizontal plane, if not occasionally almost vertical, as in a 
“+ descending squall.” 

* Such phenomena are rpadily explicable, after due consideration 
of Dové's theory of polar and equatorial currents (translated and 
published by the Board of Trade), and they are 60 marked by 
“ weather-glassea” that it is now inexcusable to navigate without 

Why the barometer rises and falls, how it and its indispensable 
companion the thermom are affected by a coming change, are 
questions often asked by the inexperienced in their use, and may 
be answered here in a few sentences (from the Meteorological 
Department) for the benefit of such young travellers or voyagers a8 
have yet-the world and its marvels before them. 

“Gold, dry air, coming from a polar direction, is heavier in 
specific gravity than warm, moist air (containing gas or aqueous 
vapour) flowing from tropical or equatorial regions. 

“Tho normal condition of our atmosphere is a continual rising 
and westward movement of inter-tropical, or rather sub-solar, atmos- 
phere, consequent on its expansion, and being lightened by the 
gun's action while the earth is rotating on its axis. 

“This rise and westward impulse is accompanied by general 
tance, Cold and gravity check its elevation. It must, however, 
move onwards somewhere. Having momentum, and being pressed 
behind by ever-rising air, it overflows (as it were) the polar under- 
currents and moves towards those regions which the polar currents 
have quitted and are continually quitting. But those regions are 
vastly smaller in area than the equatorial, and opposition, if nota 
conflict, occurs soon between the main streams or currents, 60 un- 

“Portions of the overt 
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winds or monsoons), and other parts divide, mix with, or oppose 
the polar currents in a variety of ways, between the tropics and 
arctic (or antaretic) regions. 

“Such currents sometimes flow side by side, though in opposite 
directions, as ‘parallel streams,’ for hundreds or even eoncnda of 
miles.* Sometimes they are more or less superposed—perhaps, or 
indeed frequently crossing ab various angles ;| sometimes combining, 
and by the composition of their forces and qualities causing those” 
varieties of weathor that are experienced as the wind veers more 
toward or from the equator or the nearest pole; and sometimes so 
antagonistic in their angular collision as to canse those large 
circling eddies or rotatory storms called cyclones (in modern par- 
lance), which are really like the greater storms in all parts of the 
world, although they do nef quite assimilate to those local whirl- 
winds, dust-storms, and other commotions of atmosphere which are 
more eectrical in their origin and characteristics, 

“ Whenever a polar current prevails atany place or in approaching, 
the air becomes heavy, and the barometer is high or rises. When 
the opposite (tropical or equatorial) prevails or approaches, the 
mercury 18 low or falls, because the air is, or is becoming, specifi- 
cally lighter, and these changes take place slowly. 

“ Whenever, from any cause—electrical, chemical, or simply 
mechanical—either current, or any combination of currents, ceases 


to press onwards t iithout being opposed, a gradwal lightening of the 
atmosphere, through a greater or less area of hundreds, or porhaps 
thousands, of miles occurs, not suddenly, but very gradually, and 
the barometer falls.$ 

“To restore equilibrium, the nearest disposals body of air (so to 
speak) moves first; but an impulse, at the first time, may have 
been given to other and greater masses that—though later in 
arriving—may be stronger, last longer, and cause greater pressure 
mechanically as well as by combination. Air, like water, mingles 
but slowly sither from above or laterally, 


* Like Bobbeay catnoe fee Maen ie coast of Africa.—* Pendulum 
Experiments. 

f — att sa and Welsh.—* Balloon rad oes 

bi may he 

at as well ts bY opr ape ai a y caneed by. high 

§ Evaporation, rarefaction, or condensation of vapour in air, reduces its — 
eravity—the two former by pesca balk, one es | it lighter; the 
through mechanical pale dae of quantity, by fall to the earth os rain, &e. 
Moreover, there is more or less motion, may from lace of stationary air, 
which tends to lessen its elasticity or pressure, and cause the barometer to fall. 
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Taking, with Dové, north-east and south-west as the * wind- 
poles,’ all intermediate directions are more or less assimilated to 
the characteristics of those extremes; while all the variations of 
pressure, many of those caused by temperature, and all varieties of 
winds, may be clearly and directly traced to the operations of two 
great normal currents—equatorial or tropical, and polar.” 

a Young travellers, and more particularly intending voyagers, may 
find this subject systematically, though popularly treated, according 
to the views of Herschel and Dové, ii recent publications of the 
Board of Trade.* 

. AMERICA. 

Areti. The award of the Founder's and Patron’s Medal to Lady 
Franklin and Sir 1. M'Clintock by the Council of this Society, and 
their reasons for coming to this conclusion, dispense with my 
entering into as much detail as would othefwise be required in that 
portion of my present review which relates to the Arctic regions. 

lt is no small satisfaction to me, however, to have to record in 
the annals of the Society, during the year of my Presidentship, 
such remarkable events as the solution of the fate of the Erebus and 
Terror, through the efforts of Captain M‘Clintock and his officers, 
and the revelation of the discoveries of Franklin by the attainment 
of the only written document which has rewarded the search during 
a period of twelve years. This document, buried thirteen years 
ago in a spot eo lonely that not even the feet of ‘the wandering 








erhaps equally merited but were not so fortunate as to obtain. In 
but precious document leads us to believe that our unfortunate 
countrymen, the pioneers and the martyrs of the last decade of 
Arctic exploration, perished in the accomplishment of their mission 
and placed the keystone into that wide arch, built up at intervals 
during many generations, which connects the Atlantic and Paeifie 
Oceans. In giving to the Franklin Expedition the honour of being 
the first discoverers of a North-West Passage, it needs not to be 
explained that there is scarcely an individual name known in Arctic 
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* Sold at the cost of and printing only, by the Goverament agent, Mr. 
Suse, in tha Pokey, Lenton ae Ps a 
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navigation for the last forty years which has not given a helping 
lund to the solution of this great problem ; but, in speaking of the 
‘amount of discovery, it is but fair to state that, out of the 2060 
miles which intervene between the discoveries of Baffin from the 
side of the Atlantic, and those of Cook from the Pacific—in other 
words, the north-west passage between the two oceans—no less than 
1260 miles were explored and navigated under the command of Sir 
- J. Franklin himself, either by bout or ship, In his last fatal expe-" 
dition, upwards of 560 miles Of unknown waters were navigated by 
the Erehus and Terror, which vessels, previously to taking up their 
quarters at Beechey Island for the first winter, pushed their 
explorations as far north as 77° ¥. lat., whon, having satiefied them- 
selves of the impossibility of finding a passage in that direction, 
they returned to Beechey Island by a channel to the west of Corn- 
wallis Island, and in the following summer proceeded in the direct 
execution of their mission by taking a southerly course. towards 
the const of America, in order, if poauble, to obtain a connection 
with those already known waters extending from Back River to 
Bering Strait. In the month of September, 1846, they attained a 
position off the north-west point of King William Island, or, as the 
Admiralty chart of that day represented it, King William Land, 
it being supposed to form part of the continent. They were here 
distant but 90 miles from the channel which had, many years 
before, been navigated along the.coast of North America, and wlich 
it was Mrandtin’s object fo enter. In the following spring, before the 
navigation was open, a party was detached from the ship to follow 
the coast-line of King William Land to Cape Herschel, and thus con- 
nect the recent discoveries with those of former years. A marginal 
note of later date, on the same document, records the death of Sir J. 
Franklin in June, 1847, and the abandonment of the ships in April, 
1848, by the survivors, 105 in all, who, under the command of 
‘Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, commenced their retreat. on the 
Back River. Boyond the last-named date we have no written evi- 
dence of their proceedings, Rheysest bare: hepa. iece-aneiol 
great debility and disease, dropping one ufter the other, though 
some were able to reach as far as Montreal Island in the estuary of 
the Back River, where remains of clothing and equipment were 
found, but no skeletons, as upon King William Island, 
The labours of Captain M‘Clintock and his companions have not 
only procured for us this authentic information as to the proceedings 
of the Franklin Expedition, but have added materially to our geo- 
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graphical knowledge ; 600 miles of new coast-line have been dis- 
covered, and the gap completely filled up between the old and the 
new discoveries along the continent of America, thus enabling us 
= orrectly to delineate on our maps the most northern extremity of 
the New World and supply the deficiency which the absence of 
any detailed account of the voyage of the Erebus and Terror has left. 
Independently of the interest which these exciting discoveries have 
* created in the public mind, the simply-told narrative of Sir L. 
M‘Clintock will remain a standard work among voyages and travels, 
and the admiration of his gallant conduct in persevering in the 
object of his voyage after the discomfiture of the first year will 
A very interesting addition to the remarkable voyage of Dr. 
Kane has been recently added by the publication, by Mr. Bentley, 
of Dr. J. L. Hayes’ narrative, detailing the proceedings of a portion 
of the crew of the Advance, which left that vessel in Van Renssellaer 
Bay in August, 1834, and lived among the Esquimaux for several 
months. .Influontial meetings have been held by the different 
scientific societies in the United States, with a view to raise sub- 
seriptions to enable Dr. Hayes to return to the scene of his labours 
under our lamented Medallist, Dr. Kane, and follow up his explo- 
rations towards the Pole. Should a sufficient sum be mised, 1 
:s his intention to proceed to Smith Sound this summer, and go to 
the north along the coast of Grinnell Land.* 
Professor. B, Silliman, in o letter to Sir R. Mnrchison, 
that a gentleman from Cincinnati, with one white companion and 


® 





ship in search of a portion of Sir John Franklin's men, whom he 
Franklin's discovery ship Prince Albert, proposes } to make another 
attempt to ascertain the details of the fate of the lost expedition by 
renewing the search for those journals, records, and other traces 
which he expects will be found during an exploration im Summer, 
when the ground is free from its winter covering. The proposal 
has mot with the approval of several of our highest Arctic authori- 
ties, Mr. Snow hopes to be able to proceed through Bering Strait, 
and to follow the line along the American continent 60 successfully 
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Mr. Alderman T. Hopkins, in a paper read before us, proposes to 
reach the Pole, -by proceeding to the north, between Spitzberpen 
‘and Nova Zembla, He presumes that as Parry met with a southerly 
current in the meridian of Spitzbergen, a contrary one will be 
found farther to the east, and, from the prevalence of south-west- 

ly winds, it is his opinion that high land will be found near tho 

The scientific expedition proposed by the Swedish Government ~ 
to explore Spitzbergen and the North has, a8 our associate, Count 
Platen, informs us, been postponed until next year, in order.to be 





more fully ise: 

Proposed North Atlantis Telegraph,—Though not an Arctic subject— 
as the line which Colonel Shaffner of the United States proposes to 
lay the Atlantic telegraph does not come within the polar circle-—yet 
as it if one in which the opinion of officers experienced in ice move- 
ments will have great weight, I am induced to place it in this 
portion of my Address. The difficulty experienced in rapidly trans- 
mitting messages throyghou a great extent of wire induced Colonel 
Shaffner to turn his attention to a route by which, in every proba- 
bility, there »will be required no continuous length beyond 600 
miles. After a careful investigation at his own ex pense last year, 
he believes that he has found suitable places for the termini of the 
wires in Labrador and Greenland, whence he proposes to lay the 
cable to Seotland by way of Iceland and the Farée Islands. Some 
deep-sea soundings along this route have been obtained which 
denote a maximum depth of 2000 fathoms, and many of the Arctic 
navigators are of opinion that the fear of rupture by icebergs may 
be entirely obviated by a judicious selection of flords up which the 
table may be carried.* : 

British North America.— Palliser's Expedition.— A coounts have been 
received from our Medallist, Captain J. Palliser, of the. safe 
arrival of himself and party at Colville on the Columbia River, 
where, in compliance with his instructions, his explorations 


ith 















buted largely to the geographical results of the expedition, Cap- 
tain Palliser, having organised his party, proceeded towards 


* See Page cxE xy. 


En ae Palliser and his scientific companions have since retarned to 
Ag land. 
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the South Saskatchewan River, following the course of Red-Deer 
River. By reaching within a few miles ofthe point from which 
he turned in his first season's explorations, and thence proceading 
" westward to the Rocky Mountains, keeping between the South 
Saskatchewan and the Boundary line, he thus completed the survey 
of the great and hitherto unknown Prairie region. His Report 
shows that thé arid tract which is known to occupy the centre of 
“the North American continent extends for at least 2° into British 
territory. The greater portion of the country adjacent to the Sonth 
Saskatchewan and Red-Door River he found to be deficient in 
moisture, and only supporting « very scanty pasture. At the 
Cyprée Hills, however, which le about 40 miles north of the 
frontier line, in long. 111° w., there is abundance of wood, water, 
and griss, 

After thus spending the early part of the simmer in completing 
the exploration of the eastern prairie country, he despatched Dr. 
Hector to traverse the mountains by a northern route, while, aceom- 
panied by the Astronomer, Mr, Sullivan, he himself crossed by the 
Kutanié Pass to Fort Colville. 

From that point Mr, Sullivan explored eastward towards the 
Rocky Mountains, and describes a succession of transverse valleys _ 
by which « road, striking the valley of the Kutanie River by either 
the Kananaskis or Vermilion Pass, could be continued westward 
within British territory. At the same time Captam Palliser oon- 
tinued an examination of the country to the west of the Columbia, 
prec Sok ae British territory, until he met the Boundary 

smmission and also Lieutenant Palmer, t.e., whose reconnaissance 
seen tent Lower Frazer River to Fort Colville has also been 
laid before this Sovicty. As likewise, by the valley of the Okanagan 
River, there is known to be an easy communication with the gold 
mining region, the connection of the*Saskatchewan plains cast of 
the Rocky Mountains with a known route into British Columbia 
may be considered as one of the chief resulta accomplished by the 
expedition. Dr. Hector, after leaving Captain Palliser, followed ‘up 
the South Saskatchewan, and crossed the mountains by a “ pass” in 
the neighbourhood of the 52nd parallel, when, after striking the 
Columbia and within 60 mileé of his exit on Thompson River, his 
exploration was closed by the advance of winter and the want of 
_ provisions, while forcing his way through timber so dense that he 
could not penetrate faster than from three to four miles a day. He 
reports, however, that he encountered no physical obstacles to the 
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construction of road, so far as he explored. The absence of game, 
and the difficulty of carrying provisions, owing to the luxuriance 

of the forest growth, appearto render the exploration of the country 

to the west of the Rocky Mountains an extremely difficult and ex- * 
pensive task. 

The results of this most important expedition will in due time be 
laid before the Society, and published in ifs Journal. , 
 Hind's Expedition—Great credit is due to,the Canadian Government™ 
for the energy with which they have pushed their explorations into 
the vast region lying to the weat-of Lake Superior and the country 
drained by the Winnipiog, Red River, and the Saskatchewan. The 
reports of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan expedition under tho 
charge of Professor H. Y. Hind,* introduce us toa large tract of coun- 
try respecting which comparatively little was known. The great 
lakes of the Winnipeg basin, embracing a water area exceeding 13,000 
square miles, aro bounded to the west by the abrupt and precipitous 
escarpments of the Hiding, Duck, Porcupine, and Pas. Mountains, 
which bear marks of their having once been an ancient const line, 
when the ocean was relatively 1600 feet above its present level; 
the low region east of these mountains being the result of dennda- 
tion. On their western flanks these ranges descend in steps and 
' gentle slopes to the fertile valleys of the Assinniboine and Swan 

rivers, and are densely wooded with valuable forest trees. The 
area of arable land of the first quality between the Lake of the 
Woods and the Grand Forks of the Saskatchewan is estimated by 
Professor Hind to exceed 11,000,000 acres; and an additional area 
of equal extent is fitted, even in its prosent condition, for pasturage. 
Wheat and Indian corn have been grown at all the posts of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and at the missionary stations scattered over 
this belt of fertile country. Although the low region cast of the 
Riding and Duck Mountains,and partly occupied by the Great Lakes 
Winnipeg, Manitobah, and Winnipego-sis, is generally unfit for the 
permanen?, halsation, of, pivilieed ; man, zsh 3h. bam been found to 
scan nates ‘The brine springs cooapy. a xtripicf country extend. 
ing fram the 4010.20 the FASh een ene towards the valley 









® North-West Terri Reports of ; together with a Preliminary 
and General Report fa te Assinniboine and ; hewan xploring F: hoe 
Hy Henry Youle Hind, MLA., in charge of the Exp rinted by onder of 
the Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1859; also in a tue-Book, Eyre and Spottis- 
woe, London, 1560, 
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of the Mackenzio. In the cretaccous shales, which form the base of 
the country drained by the Little Souris, and part of the Assinni- 
hoine, clay iron-stone of remarkable purity and in great abundance 
has been found to exist, while on Battle River and the north branch 
ofthe Saskatchewan Dr, Hector discovered an abundant supply of 
lignite coal, , 

West of Assinniboine the country furnishes limited areas well 
suited for settlement, bu} the south branch of the Saskatchewan 
flows through a region which from its aridity will probably never 
be generally occupied by civilized man. 


rair plains drained by the Saskatchowan and the affiuents of 
Red River is the numerous deep river-channela, which cut the 
country to the depth of 300 and.even 400 feet, _ The most remark- 


able example is that of the Quay river and valley, which form 
a continuous water communication from the south branch of the 


Saskatchowan at the Elbow to the Assinnibome near Fort Ellice. 
The entire length of this valley was traversed, partly in canoe and 
partly on horseback, by Professor Hind’s expedition, and instru- 
inental ‘measurements were taken of its leading dimensions. Its 
Joast depthris at the height of land, 12 miles from the Elbow of the 
South Branch; hero it is 110 feet deep and one mile broad. From 
a small lake in this part of the valley, water flows both to the 
Saskatchewan and the Assinniboine, 257 miles to the east. The 
narrow lakes in this valley have @ depth of 66 feet, and are 57 miles 
Lotvnen the South Brauch snd the Assinniboino exist besides that 
-aterscot have probably beon ‘subjected to ® slow but continuous 
process of upheaval, whereby river-courses ‘hove been changed and 
the numerous Elbows originated, which form such a curious feature 
in the prairie rivers of the basin of Lake Winnipeg. 

With a vast area of fortile soil, and o climate favourable to the 
cultivation and growth of wheat; with lignite coal, iron-ore, and 
pormmon salt in abundance, a great future is probably in store for 
tho Basin of Lake Winnipeg. Lying between the rich gold-fields 
of British Columbia* and the powerful, populous, and wealthy colony 
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* Vale Papers relative to the Affairs of British Columbia, Part 111 Bl 
1860; and page exxxviii of this Address. —Ep. ” 
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of Canada, it is only a question of time how soon its vast capabilitics 
and resources will be developed, and that position assumed when, 
as a British colony, it will also become instrumental in carrying 
British institutions, associations, and civilisation across the continent 
of America. 

Dawson's Expedition.—The expedition under Mr. 5. J. Dawson, 0.8, 
undertaken with a view of ascertaining the best route from Fort _ 
William to the River Saskatchowan, has nesulted in giving us con 
siderable information and several mapa of the country. 

In a paper addressed to the President and Council of the Society, 
our associate, Captain M. H. Synge, n.x., who for several years has 
devoted much attention to this subject, earnestly appeals to the 
Society in favour of the British North American Route, as shorter, 
quicker, more favourable as to winds and currents, more crn 
more comprehensive, inviolable, perfect in its water-commn 
and causing the colonization of British North America in ovata 
Captain Synge briefly adverts to the enhanced value of the project 
caused by the events of the last few years. 

Mexico.—Our learned Corresponding Member, Professor Paul 
Chaix, of Geneva, has forwarded to us an interesting account of an 
excursion to an ancient volcano in Mexico, which will appear in 
the next volume of our Journal. 

Central America.— Honduras Jnteroceanic Aailway.—From a Report 
which has recently been published, it appears that the survey has 
established the following facte—that Port Cortez, on the Atlantic 
(lat. 15-49 N.) and Fonseca, on the Pacific (lat. 19-21 N.), are both 
first-class harbours ; that across Honduras is a perfectly practicable 
route for a railway of 220 miles in length to connect those harbours. 





Mr. Trantwine, the superintending engineer, reports that the result 


of the survey is the establishment of the interesting and important 
fact that there existe through Honduras a perfectly feasible route 
for a railway, with natural harbours at its ocean termini, the oxist- 
ence of which niust be regarded as a controlling feature in an enter- 
prise like that proposed, and which derives peculiar importance 
from the fact, that throughout the entire extent of Central America 
there occurs no similar instance in combination with a route so 
favourable as that developed in thesurvey.* Colonel Stanton, me., 

reports that the harbours are wnexceptionable, and that the aod 
can be constructed without any sharper curves or heavier grades 
than are to be found on existing lines over which locomotives work 
without difficulty. 
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Mr. Maximilian de Somnenstern, for many years engaged in 
surveying Central America, is engaged in publishing his map, in 
four sheets, which will comprise Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 

* Nicaragua, and Costa-Hica. 

South America : Equador—Several papers which have been commm- 
« nicated to the Society must not be passed over without the special 
mention they deserve. Our forthcoming “ Journal” will contain the 
*narratives of no less than three travellers who have been engaged in 
explorations of the State of Equador, namely, of Mr. G. J. Pritchett, 
who traversed the greater part of it in various directions in the 
years 1856 and 1857; of Mr. Spruce, a botanist (for whose Journal 
we are indebted to Sir William Hooker), who, proceeding from 
Tarapoto, in Peru, to Bafios, in the State of Equador, passed down 
the river Huallaga to the Amazon, and thence, ascending the rivers 
regions of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, and the eastern portion of the 
provinces of Leon and Quito, collecting information regarding the 
natural products of those countries, which is of great interest; and 
lastly, of Mr, Jameson, who has resided for many years at Quito as 
a Professor in the University, and has sent to the Society an account 
of a tour which he made last year, during one of his vacations, a4 

far as Cayambe. 

The narratives of these gentlemen comprise a considerable mass 
of original information regarding the State of Equador and its 
natural resources. I may also add that we have received a copy of 
the map of that Republic, by Dr. Villavicencio, mentioned as in 

Chile —Mr. Wheelwright’s gigantic project of a railway over 
vinces to Rosario on the river Parana, an account of which was read 
before the Society in January last, has led to 4 survey extending 
no leas than 350 miles over the Great Cordillera of the Andes, 
and thence across the slopes and plains beyond, to the river Parana, 
a copy of which, accompanied by sections, has been communicated 
by Mr, Wheelwright to the Society, and will be found full of inter- 
esting matter connected with the climatology, mineral and other 
prodnota of those hitherto undesoribed regions. 

The Government of Chile is making -progress in extending 
civilization to the south of that Republic in the direction of Pata- 
gonia, among fertile plains occupied by savage people; but capable 
of supporting large populations, whenever the tide of emigration 
may set in that direction, In Chile the working of the coal veins 
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is being greatly extended. This increase of production is of great 
importance, not only to the steam vessels of all nations frequenting 
the Pacific, but also to the various copper and silver melting“estab- 
lishments in that productive mineral country. 

Brasil, &0.—The railroads now in course of construction from the 
Atlantio coast into the interior of South America, a5 at Pernambuco, * 
Bahia, and San Paolo im Brazil, will not only be of benefit to 
commerce by developing the resources of these vast countries, but” 
also lead to a more accurate and familiar geographical knowledge 
of them. Our own Captain Sulivan and Captain Page of the United 
States navy, by their interesting river-exploration have already, as 
you know, thrown great light on the capabilities of the fertile 
regions on the western frontier of Brazil as well as of the Argentine 
provinces. 

Patagonia.—H. M. Minister at the Argentine © » has 
communicated to na letters on maps of Pango by Be Tb 
Tones, whith \sesiet: in: CktOwiiG Saieeaane » this | 
on of the world, 

Tierra del Fusgo.—Since the Admiralty Suter of this portion of 
Sonth America by Admiral R. FitzRoy, in 1830-36, little has been 
done to open out its natural resources. Mr, Parker Snow has 
partially examined the islands in the vicinity of Cape Horn, and 
found good harbours with fresh water supply, with cally access to 
vessels, where they might refit any damage sustained in rounding 
the Horn. A fresh survey of these parts is much needed, to make 
known its harbours, develop its: resources, and bring its yet savage 
inhabitants in communication with the civilized world. 

Falkland Jslands,—These islands afford many harbours of refuge, 
as shown by the surveys of FitzRoy, Robinson, and Sulivan; 
many parts are fertile and productive. At present Stanley Harbour 
is the principal Government station, but the missionaries have 
stations on the western islands.* 











Arnica. 


graphical science has made considerable advance in the 
Atvioan continent” since our last Anniversary. The labours of 
Captains Burton and Speke are published in our Yearly Journal, 


* For other mention of these subjects =e be si Washington E tueld sketch of 
daniels Sarveys i Sarton the va year; for the important pray of 5 
Ma hical is Pc the United States of America, [ must ae to our M 

rofcasor e's Coast Surveys, the Journal of the Geographical Society of New 
York, and other excellent works published in America, » 
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which is almost wholly occupied with an account af their expedi- 
tion, from the pen of its leader: #0 ample in its contents, so rich 
in observation, so minute in. description, as to make us marvel at 
the energy of the man who, prostrated and half-paralysed with 
fever and its consequences, nevertheless continued to observe, 
question, and note down the enormous number of facts therein 
contained, that elucidate the ethnology and condition of negro 
*noviety in Eastern Africa, | 
The result of the careful mappings of Captain Speke is appended 
to Captain Burton's Paper. Full justice has now for the first 
time been done to his work: for the astronomical observations 
have been re-computed by Mr, George at the Society's rooms; the 
itineraries and bearings have been examined and collated, and his 
as pictured in numerous lights in Captain Burton's pages, is one 
that cannot fail to leave a painfal impression on all lovers of the 
human race. It is not only the reckless ernelty of the people that 
shocks us, nor their slave-dealings nor marauding propensities, NOT 
their degrading superstitions and incurable indulence, for we are 
fully prepared to accredit any rude race with all or any of these 
qualities, but it is the picture of one unbroken spread of vulgar, 
disunited, and drunken savagery over the entire land, connected 
apparently with fewer redcemmeg qualities than are possessed by 
any other race with whom previous travellers have made us 
acquainted, In fact, it is hard to discover a single trait in East 
of the land have 4 repulsive aspect. His description leaves us with 












lying belt of overwhelming vegetation, dank, monotonous, and 
gloomy, while it reeks with fetid miasma. 

The difficulties in the way of a thorough exploration of this 
country seem enormous. The porters and servants of an expedi- 
tion in this land of rude equality are insubordinate, and held 
together by the slightest possible restraint, They act on impulse, 
abandoning their loads and decamping at slight temptations, while 
hardly any inducement can persuade them to violate routine by 
deviating the smallest distance from the established track. The 
tyranny of custom, as well as the tyranny of brute force, is esta- 
blished in these lands with a power that we, nurtured in freedom, 
find it hard to concerve. aha 
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The distribution of races thronghout Eastern Africa is a subject 
on which Captain Burton has given us a large mass of material. 
The time is, however, hardly ripe for a full examination of this 
subject. Other expeditions are in progress, to which we shall © 
shortly refer, from whose joint results, together with what is now 
before us, we may hope soon to learn with tolerable accuracy the 
broad features of the ethnography of Africa: whether, for instance, 
the South African races are or are not separated by a sharp line of” 
demarcation from those of North Africa; and again the number 
and direction of the chief lines of ancient migration. Captain 
Burton shows some conse to connect the appearance of the Caffro 
races in South Afmoa with the pressure exerted in the interior by 
the first spread of the great kingdom (now utterly broken up) of 
the Wanyamesi. 

Most of what we positively know of the physical features of the 
land in question is to be seen at a glance in the map. We thore 
trace the route of the expedition, ita sectional elevation, and a part 
of the shores of the two lakes Tanganyika and Nyanza, the former 
of which was partly navigated, the latter only reached by the 
expedition. We do not know from the certain evidence of the 
eye-witness of our travellers what the affluenta of the former lake 
really are, nor whether it has any outlet. Neither of the two ends 
of the Tanganyika were visited, owing to the want of proper boats 
and the obstrnotion of the natives, We have in consequence no 
better authority than that of native testimony for the tributaries 
represented as entering the lake at its northern and southern extre- 
mities. The configuration of the country to the northward gives 
ns excellent reason to believe that the northern tributary is correctly 
described; but whether the river mentioned os entering the lake at 
the south does not really run out of @ is a fair matter for discussion. 

Tt is indeed a strange hydrological puzzle if a lake, situated in 
the damp regions of the equator, subject to a rainy season that laste 
eight out of the twelve months of the year, and supplied by con- 
siderable rivers, one of which is stated to be saline, should have no 
outlet whatever, and yet retain its elevation unchanged, its evapo- 
rating area invariable, and also the sweetness of its waters uncom- 
promised. We may speak to much the’ same effect of the lake 
Shirwan, lately visited, but not yet thoronghly explored by Dr. 
Livingstone. To make the matter more strange, we find the 
Nyassa lake, closely adjacent to the Shirwa, and not far distantfrom 
the Tanganyika, and of approximately the same elevation, gives 
exit to a splendid river, the Shiré, which Livingstone desoribes as 
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being at its ontlet 150 yards broad, 10 to 12 feet deep, and running 
at 24 knots an hour. Lastly, there is this farther unexplained 
peculiarity, that, contrary to the Zambesi, and to the properties of 
- all rivers in Tropical Africa, the variation in the height of the 
Shiré in the wet and dry seasons does not exceed the remarkably 
amall amount of 2 or 3 feet. 

Now if we venture to disregard native testimony altogether on 
That one point in which ngtive testimony is perpetually misleading 
travellers, namely, the direction of the current of a river, the facts 
at present before us appear not only not contradictory, buteven lend 
considerable probability to the theory that the Nyassa is connected 
with the Tanganyika, and that. the Shiré may be the outlet of both 
of them, and also to the surplus waters of the Shirwa. 

First, as to the elevation above the sea of the water-levels of 
sea. Livingstone places the Shirwa at 2000. He has not yet given 
us iho altitude of the Nyasa, but he reports that its waters are 
described ag boing separated from those of the Shirwa by a more 
spit of land, which assuredly would be flooded in some seasons (if 
the Shirwa had’no kind of outlet); and a water-way worn between 
the two lakes if there were not a free intercommunication hetween 
them through a porous soil, if by no more direct channel. In this 
way the surplus waters of ihe Shirwa might find an ultimate outlet 
by the Shiré. 

Next, as to the recorded depression of 106 feet of the Tanganyika 
below the Shirwa or the Nyassa. This quantity is far too minute 
to be relied on as accurate, considering the nature of the observa- 
of the air. This simple and excellent method of determining 
heights approximately is wholly unreliable in a case like this 
unless special precautions be taken, and certain comparisons be 
made which have not been made in the present instances. For 
example, the thermometers require to be verified at the close of a 
journey as well as at its commencement, becanse their index errors 
are found fo vary continually by a slight but accumulative change, 
Spoke's thermometer had varied 1° Fahr, from first to last, which 
represents an altitude of 555 feet. Again, the variation of baro- 
metric’ pressure, though small between the tropics at se, is even 
there sufficient to cause an error of 100 feet in any one observation, 
or a differential error of 200 feet between two observations, sup- 
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‘posing the variation to have acted in opposite directions ; and the 
variation is greater on shore than at sea, ‘There are other distract- 
ing causes, well known to observers, which I-need not dwell upon 
here, having already said enough to show that we cannot rely for — 
a moment on the recorded differential altitude of 166 feet between 
the two Inkes. All that we are justified in saying at the present 
moment is that the three lakes, Tanganyika, Nyassa, and Shirwa, 
appear to be of about the same level, and that it is quite possible 
tho Tanganyika may be the highest of them all. If it be so, and if 
the Tanganyika be connected (it may or may not be through a 
chain of small lakes) with the Nyassa, we should have an imme- 
diate solution of all our difficulties. The surplus waters would be 
accounted for, and the non-variation of the height of the Shiré 
river would also be accounted for, becanse the rains, as they fol- 
lowed the course of the sun, would never entirely leave the lake 
district during any part of the year. It is @ district that would 
extend with more or less intermission in a long meridional strip 
of no less than 13° of latitude, beginning with lat. s. 16°, and 


ending with lat, s, 3°, 
Far be it from to press forward this solution in an undue 
manner. African geographers have too much cause to distrust 


geographical speculations; but | wish clearly to pomt ont both the 
magnitude of the hydrological difficulties which embarrass us, and 
also the wide limits within which our speculations are obliged, for 
the present, to rove, in the absence of a few fundamental facts, 
Captain Speke has agnin set sail for Africa. He has started, accom- 
panied by our associate Captain Grant, under fair auspices agnin, and 
bound for the discovery of the sources of the Nile. This Society 
has abundant reason to acknowledge the liberal spirit in which 
Her Majesty's Government has acted in supporting this expedition, 
Captain Speke's instructions are to make the best of his way to the 
point whence he before turned back, at the southern end of the 
lake Nyanza, and thence to explore to its northern extremity, secing 
whether or no it has a northern ontlet. If there should be no 
connection between the Nyanza and the Nile, he is to use tho best 
of his judgment in prosecuting his search to the sources of the latter, 
and finally he is to endeavour to reach Gondokoro, the missionary 
settlement formerly oceupied by Knoblecher, and stated to be in 
N. lat, 49.25". j 
We are rejoiced to say that Captain Speke is not the only traveller 
on the Zanzibar const. Dr. A. Roscher, a native of Hamburg, pro- 
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cecded to Zanzibar in 1858, and in 1859 travelled along the coast 
as far as Kilwa, and explored the lower course of the Lufiji, Ina 
letter dated Zanzibar, November 21, 1859, he is said to have been 
* met half way to the Nyassa. A Hanoverian gentleman, the Baron 
von Decken, who is known as a keen Algerian sportsman, and who 
is. by no means unversed in the manipulation of geographical 
instruments, has already set sail for Zanzibar with a view towards 
a longthened wandering agnong the Kilimandjaro range. 

Consul Petherick’s daring overland expedition to the southward 
of the Bahr el Ghazal is a successful feat that has taken all African 
geographera by surprise. The weapons and utensils that he hos 
brought back from the interior are exceedingly curious; among 
them we find iron boomerangs, with sharp cutting edges, 4 most 
fearful instrument in savage warfare. The people, who use 
them, are the only others in the world besides the Australians who 
appear to have discovered the singular properties of that strange 
projectile. The interest of Mr. Petherick's journey is very great, 
for he introduces us to an entirely new race of negrocs, and its 
value will be largely increased when either his own astronomical 
observations, ona future occasion, or those of Captain Speke, shall 
have localized with certainty the scene of his late exploita. We 
have, farther, to acknowledge Mr. Petherick's valuable advice and 
offers of assistance in regard to Captain Speke's relief, should that 
officer reach Gondokoro, 

From our enterprising associate, Mr. Cyril Graham, wo learn 
that, wishing to go to Thebes, and not desiring to accompany the 
travellers passing up the Nile, he went to Suez, and embarked on 
board a vessel, with 300 Hagijis, bound for Mecca. They ran along 
the western shores of the Hed Sea, until they reached “Cosseir,” 
in lat. 26° N., whore he landed, and proceeded towards Thebes- 
After four and a-half days’ camel travelling, he reached Thebes, 
and passed through a country peopled by blacks, called Ababech. 
There was no water between this place and the Nile; a spring is 
found two days south of Cosseir, which supplies that place. The 
country orossed abounds in valuable mineral productions, as green 
and red porphyry, much prized by the Egyptians 5,000 years ago. 
T’o the south of this are gold and silver mines, although much 
exhausted. Mr, Graham remained 15 days at Thebes, and then 
started for the desert, and, travelling northward, reached Cairo in 
safety, after making the cireuit in 37 days, over nearly 1,000 miles. 
Mr. Graham says that this journey had never been made before, 
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and that he was repaid by the discovery of several ihteresting 
inscriptions. Hore Mr. Graham remained a few days to translate 
a valuable Arabic M3., and then intended leaving for Syria to spend 
the summer, and then re-visit the Haurin, hoping to penctrate we 
Aribia. 

Our eminent explorer, Dr. Livingstone, has added largely to his 
former laurels by his explorations of the Shiré and Shirwa, 1 need 
not here recapitulate what has already appeared from time to time in 
the published “Proceedings” of this Society, and is, doubtless, 
familiar to all of us. Tis vessel, the Wa Robert, has, for some time, 
failed to satisfy his needs; and he awaits, in company with the 
remainder of his party, a new stéamer, promised hy the Adminilty, 
and now being constrneted.* Mr. R. Thornton, the geologist, has 
quitted the party, and is at the present time condueting an expe- 
dition on his own behalf, of which some few analy Gaines have 
reached us. 

Althongh much zeal is being shown by the Portagtissel in 
collecting and publishing the ancient and modern travels of their 
compatriots in Africa, it is remarkable that the numerous travellers 
of whom we have more or lees information, should have contnibuted 
to so kKmiall an extent as they have done to a knowledge of the 
goography of South Contral Africa. 

This fact shows, in unmistakeable colours, the wide difference 
hetween o more transit from one point to another, and that of a 
scientific exploration of a line of route. Unless the day-book he 
aootirately kept, and astronomical observations Te made from time 
to time, tho narrative of a traveller is almost sure to become na 
chaos to the student. This has been the case with lorlugnese 
discoverers generally, with the sole exception of Lacerda, who died 
in Central Africa more than half a century ogo. The journey of 
Silva Porto, which was read some months since before this Society, 
and which will appear at length in its next Journal, is perhaps the 
mast instructive of the mere narratives. Tt will be recéllected that 
he was aclected by the Governor of Angola as the most proper 
person to accept the proffered safe conduct of those Araba who had 
previously crossed the continent from the eastward, and were about 
to return: and that he did return with them to Mozambique, and 
passed Livingstone, as that explorer issued for the first-time from 


® The Piower has just started, ander the command of our associate, Mr, D. 
Mav, #5. ; : 
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the interior? and that he had crossed Africa and reached the Eastern 
coast nbout the samo time that Livingstone first emerged at the 
western, Silva Porto’s journey, running as it dues roughly parallel 
- to that of Livingstone, and to the northward of it, affords not a 
few points for comparison and: verification, which have been ably 
discussed by Mr,.J. Macqueen, and ‘lIustrated by a map which will 
bo published at the same time with his paper. Perhaps at some 
Yuture date the zeal of African geographers will give us, in a 
condensed form, the tangible results of Portuguese discovery from 
the earliest timos—a subject of much historical interest, and not 
without present geographical importance. For the present we 
depend, in matters of South Central African geography. eulruniest 
wholly upon what we have learnt from Livingstone, Lacerda, 
Burton, and Speke. Fora knowledge of the exports, and imports, 
and commercial capabilities of the Mozambique coast of Africa, we 
are largely indebted to the varions data collected by Mr. MeTood, 
lute H.B.M, Consul of that place. ‘ 

On the western coast of Africa, Mr. Andersson’é arduons attempts at 
traversing an exocedingly wooded country, slong o line nntravelled 
by caravans and requiring the constant use of the axe for a distance 
of some 300 miles, endod in that explorer reaching what appears to 
be the southernmost branch of the head-waters of the Zambesi. 
His progress was checked by a severe fever that had prostrated him 
and most of his party for a space of four months, His discovery 
makes it improbable that the course of the Cunene should be so long, 
and, consequently, that its volume of water should be so great, as 
native reports to the south of that river had represented it, It is 
easy t6 conceive that men living in an otherwise arid land should 






voor and that an exaggerated reputation of its sign should have 
penetrated to the dwellers in the bush and Karoo. ‘The times aro 
indeed changed from those in which, some few years ago, the 
Orange River of the colony was the northernmost running water of 
which English travellers had certain knowledge, excepting only « 
portion of the then far-famed Limpopo. Now, the Karri-harri 
Desert hak’ boon crossed by many tracks; the lake Ngami, which 
then was usually considered a myth, haa been long see soarchod 
out and overpassed ; and the great length of the mighty Zambesi is 
fumiliarly known. | 
Through our honoured Associate, Sir William Tooker, we have 
Foceived some very good memoranda of a Trading Trip into the 
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Orange River Sovereignty, and the country of the Transvaal Boers, 
in 1851-2, by Mr. J. Sanderson, which will be published in our 
Journal, with a map by Arrowsmith. 

Farther to the north I have to direct your attention to a remark- 
able exploration by Du Chaillu, an American naturalist, of French 
during a period of four years, spent in wanderings in pursuit of* 
natural history, which has resulted in a very valuable collection, 
discovered that what had been hitherto considered as two distinct 
rivers, namely, the Nazareth and Mexias, running into the sea at 
lats....0° 41' and 0° 56° respectively, are, in fact, the delta forming 
mouths of a single important stream, which also inosculates and m 
part discharges itself through the Fernando Vaz or Camma. Fis 
travels extended to a very considerable distance im an casterly 
direction. He found the main stream, called the Ogobai, to be 
formed by two enormous tributaries, the Rembo Apingi to the south 
and the Rembo Okandu to the north. He reached the former of 
these at an estimated distance of 350 miles of travel from the 
western coast, and found it a noble stream, 500 yards broad, from 
4 to 4 fathoms deep, and running with great force. 

Dr, Barth suspects the Ogobai to be the lower part of that river 
which he made out from information as running westward many 
days’ journey south from Wadai, and he believes there is a vast 
field for future discovery along the northern branch of that river, 
viz. tho Kembo Okandu. Du Chaillu has thus opened access to 
that great drainage of which Bowditch had already collected. so 
much information, and we have now unexpectedly found an im- 
mense river—a rival, perhaps, in length and importance to either 
the Congo or jhe Zambesi, apparently more accessible to Europeans 
than either of them, and running into the sea at the very wait of 
Africa (if such an expression be permitted), the very place whence 

The results obtained during the last year by Dr. Baikie are not 
yet in our hands, neither does a decision appear to have been yet 
arrived at concerning the future destination of this expedition. 
Lieutenant Glover, m.x., has arrived in England from the Niger, 
and is preparing his surveys for the Admiralty, 

A report has been cirenlated referring to a contemplated expedi- 
tion of the French by two military detachments, the one from 
Senegal, and the other from Algeria, to converge upon Timbuctu. 
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In the mean time the district even immediately adjacent to Algeria 
iq so far inaccessible to the French that the recent journey of 
Duveyrier to El Golea has justly earned the character of a daring 
adventure, and the often-repeated offer of prize has induced no 
French traveller to hazard the dangerous route that is proposed to 
be followed by large caravans. 

An Arab, M. Ismael Bonderba, educated in France and attached 
as interpreter to the ** Basan Arabe,” has published an interesting 
account in the ‘ Revue Algérienne’ of his excursion from Algeria 
to Ghat, ‘To the south of Wargla he traversed the region of sand 
and sand-hills termed El Eaj, extending on one hand to the south 
of Golea, and on the other te Ghadam is. ‘This enterprising gentle- 
man had already before this made a journcy from Hed Suf to 


Ghadamis in 1857. According to M. Bonderha's barometrical 
observations, Mr. Ravenstein informs mo that the elevation of 


Laghnat is 2340 fect above the sen; that the land falls thence to 
the oasis of Wargla, and at Negussa the elevation is only 120 feet. 
From Wargla to Ghit the land rises again, and it appears that the 
drainage of this part, as far as the Jebel Noggur, is towards the 
Sahara of Algeria, enabling the French to obtain a large supply of 
water by means of artesian wells. The altitude of Glvit is 1830 feet, 
or considerably more than has been assigned to it by Overweg. 

Some interest and probably no small degree of future importance 
+ connected with the geographical researches which have, within 
the past year, been made by enterprising persons of African race, - 

mformation has been received from the remarkable African re- 
of ohwervation to the Falls of the Sinoa River, which place they 
recommend as the sito of a future mission. Mr. Miller had just 
reached Monrovia from a tour to the Golah country, where also o 
A much more considerable exploring expedition has been sent 
out by the Liberians. It occupied at least six months, and appears 
to have been ably performed by the Liberian travellers, Seymour 
and Ash. Though making no pretensions to scientific acquire 
ments, they have furnished a very interesting narrative which is 
continued through many numbers of the * Liberia Herald.’ 

They reached the city of Quanga, situated in a mountainous 
region, a part of the Rong Mountains, Quanga is a large walled 
town, 2500 paces in circumference having five gates, from which 
there are roads leading to other cities and towns. They state this 
city to be 287 miles from Monrovia, 384 from Grand Bassa, and 
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14 days’ march from Sierra Leone. Sierra-Leone English is 
understood by some of the people. 

In the course of their journey they visited several other large 
and populous towns, having well-constructed mud walls 12 feet 
high and 4 thick. Tho scenery is described as very diversified, 
and in some places charmingly beautifnl. The population of the 
country is remarkably industrious; mot merely having vory_ 
extensive tracts under cultivation and saising a great variety of 
eropa, including rice and corn, but exercised in many kinds of 
mannfiecture, weaving thousands of yards of cotton cloth, and 
working in iron and other metals. In some places the people may 
be considered wealthy, The women in one of the towns are 
described os beautiful ; their clothing white cotton cloth, and their 
ormaments eo rich that 30 dollars’ worth of gold might be worn 
by one person, The quantity of silver was beyond the travellers’ 
attempts at estimation. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats appear to abound, and some of tho cattle 
are very fine, Llorses, which are said not to live in Liberia, were 
seen near the city of Quanga, and are valued at from 40 to 60 
dollars, . 

It wonld not be doing justice to these African travellers to omit 
stating that they collected specimens and statistical information, 
noticed the natural history and geology of the country, made same 
ethnological and ‘medical observations, and enquired into the 
religion of the inhabitants, Mahomedanism has been introduced 
by the Mandingoes, to whom these people are allied, but it seems to 
have a slight hold upon them, It is believed they would readily 
receive Christian instruction. 

It was very evident that important commercial relations might 
be formed with the people whom these travellers visited, "They 
recoived the strangers with almost universal kindness and interest; 
and the only serious difficulty which occurred, and which was nearly 
being fatal to both travellors, arose from their own impradenes in 
nob seilone ntl aeteniling to thie advice and dirootion of one ofthe 
head men, 

A lotter from Alexander Crummell, an American of African 
descent who received a part of his education at Cambridge, has 
been forwarded to Sir BR. Murchison. It was dated from Cape 
Palmas, towards the southern extremity of Liberia, and gives Kom 
particulars of a journey up the Cavalla River to the distance of 
about 85 miles, near which point the navigation of this fine river 
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i interrupted by a fall’ and dangerous rapids. Other fulls are said 
to exist 15 miles higher up the river. 

‘The most remarkable, and as to its results that which is likely to 
prove the most important of the late explorations of coloured 
travellers, i4 that from which Dr, Delany and his companion 
Mr, Robert Campbell are just returned. They both proceeded from 
the United States; the former going direct to Africa, the latter 
* coming to England, where, through the generous kindness-of our 
members, Dr. Hodgkin, Henry Christy, and other gentlemen, be 
was provided with his outfit and free passage to the coast of Africa. 

The travellers met at Lagos; and, by a journey full of interesting 
ineident and productive of much valuable information, and giving 
them frequent important and promising intercourse with the 
natives and their chiefs, they reached: the city of Alorie, situated 
about 400 miles from the coast, and in tho route from the coast to 
the upper waters of the Niger; a course which, while the difficulties 
of navigating that river remain to be overcome, affords the most 
promising outlet for the productions of this part of Africa, 

It should be stated that these travellers undertook their interesting 
tour on behalf of an Association of coloured Americans, who are 
anxious te find in the land of their forefathers refuge from the 
slavery which weighs them down in America ; and they hope, with 
justifiable ambition, to become the means of elevating the natives 
of Africa, while finding a fit scope for their own unrestrained 
energics and talents. The travellers have well performed their 
mission, and appear to have found an oper door. They will 








Jonbtlés soon give to the public, as well ax to those who de 
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Wo have already Icarnt from them that they found large and 


populous towns of industrious people. The cultivation of the 
ground is so extensively carried on that in one district they rode 
for seven hours through a continued enocession of corn-ficlds, 
interrupted only by paths and a few bushes. Looms were extremely 
numerous, and considerable variety of manufacture wus carried on, 
The horses in tse among the people wero some of them remark- 
ably good, resembling the Arab breed. It. will be remembered 
that oar own able African traveller, E. Bowditch, when he visited 
the Ashantees, found at Cromane a solitary horse which the people 
had not learnt to use, and that he broke the animal fur the king. 
Dr, Delany and Mr. Campbell experienced great advantages 1 
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s could not have been. They obtained by formal treaty, 
in which they were assisted by the well-known native African 
episcopal clergymen, Mr. Crowther and his son, the facilities and 
promise of toleration and protection which they sought for their 
constituents ; and it must be added that this successful tour of nine 
months’ duration on the continent of Africa cost them leas than 
1001, which forms o striking contrast with our expensive expe- 


ASIA. 


Syna—From our excellent associate, Sir Woodbine Parish, we 
have received the account of Sir Eyre Cocte’s journey from Bussora 
to Aleppo, which has been strongly recommended to be printed in 
our Journal, by no less an authority on this subject than our asso- 
ciate, Mr. Cyril Graham, 

From Dr, J. Wortabet, u.p., we have also received an original MS. 
on the Hermon, and the physical features of Syria and Palestine 

Persa.—Onur associate, Captain Claude Clerk, has furnished us 
with a valuable paper on routes from Tehrin to Henit, then to 
Shahraad, and Tehrin to Bushir. 

Cancasus.—Baron de Bode, the well known traveller, has given 
us a lively sketch of Hilly Daghestin, and the Lesghi tribes of the 
eastern chain of the Cancasus. 

Auria Muria.—A lively account of the Kuria Muria islands, by 
Dr. Buist, has been published in our Proceedings. 

Hindustan.—In the past year we have had only two papers on the 
subject of the greatest of our dependencies, but these have been on 
a highly interesting portion of them—the mountain valley of Kash- 
mur, the country of the Shawl, and the celebrated retreat of the 
Mogul sovereigns of Delhi from the sultry heats of the summers 
of the plain, These communications were in illustration of a bean- 
tiful MS. map of the Trigonometrical Survey of Kashmir, submitted 
to the Council bythe India Office,and exhibited at one of our meetings. 
It represents the physical features of the country, and has been con- 
structed, with oe ee of our 








J. Walker, Hydtograsiher to the Hon, E. I. sisiacss ss will 
shortly be published. Tere, at an average height of 6500. feet 
above the sea-level, we have a population, by race Hindu, occupying 
a country which in physical geography, animal and vegetable pro- 
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ducts, beara no small resemblance to Switzerland. The authors of 
these able contributions towards our better knowledge of Kash- 
mir are two gentlemen connected with the celebrated. 'Trigono- 
- Everest, and now about to be brought to a conclusion by Wangh, 
after sixty years’ indefatigable and skilful labour. We ean form to 
ourselves some notion of the difficulties encountered in the Huna- 
* layan portion of this vast undertuking, when I stato that, out of 
the sixteen principal stations of the Survey, fourteen were 16,000 
foet above the level of the sea, and two 18,000—that js, 3252 feet 
your notice the extent of our dominion in that region; and this I 
do on the anthority of Colonel Waugh, the Surveyor-Genor of 
India, Our own territory amounts, in round numbers, to 800,000. 
square miles, and that of our tributaries to £00,000; the aggregate 
of these sums forming a country six-fold greater than Imperial 
Franco, and twelve times the extent of our own islands, You will 
allow me to congratulate you on the restoration of tranquillity to 
this vast empire, and the total suppression of an insurrection of 
unheard-of extent, in which deeds of constancy and valour have 
been oxhibited. by our countrymen, and, indeed, also by our 
countrywomen, which have elevated the national character, We 
have even already, and within three short years of tho Sove- 
reign’s direct assumption of the government of our great de- 
commerce, the great bond which unites peoples to each other. 
Exclusive of a lange trade with other nations, we ourselves received 
from India, in the last year to which the returns have been com- 
pleted (1858), merchandise, many articles of which were unknown 
to our forefathers, to the value of from fifteen to sixteen millions 
(15,742,5281.), an increase in five years’ time of above four millions. 
(4,308,1171.). Exclusive of eleven millions’ worth of gold and 
silver, we sent the people of India merchandise in the same year. 
to above eighteen millions’ worth (18,387, 5881.), being an increase. 
in five years of near eight millions (7,948,4871.), or of 76 per cent. 
he greater part of our exports consisted of British manufactures, 








of which, half a century ago, it was supposed the Hindus were im 
capable of becoming consumers. ) idle 
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i ing country is very thinly inhabited; but, by a liberal 
introduetion of Chinese emigrants, and sound commercial regula- 
tions, Saigon may become a valuable emporium and a convenient 
harbour dbiahigs i ahipe duicaged dy-ths tineenctiae China Sea. 

China.—In the course of the past year wo have had but two com- 
munications to add to the large stock supplied to us in the previous 
one by such eminent contributors as our Associates Sir John Davis, 
Captain Sherard Osborn, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, and Dr. Macgowan 
of the U.S. Tho first of these papers, which we owe to the kindness 
of one of our Fellows, Mr. Hugh Lindsay, ia the diary of Mr. 
Mickie, kept by him im a voyage from Shanghai to the Gulfs of 
Pecheli and Laotung, In the course of his paper, this accurate and 
wery intelligent traveller furnishes us with new and valuable 
information on the hydrography, topography, and climate of the 
countries he saw. (me fact he brings to our medio of which 
we were but partially informed before, that, through the distracted 
state of China and the consequent extent of piracy i tie ah 
al tage oa A a Aner ame 

rried Sro pen shipping instead of Chinese junks. 

The second. communication is contained in a letter to Dr. Shaw 
from Lieutenant Lindesay Brine, rox., and gives a very instructive 
account of the Si-kiang or West River, which has beon usually 
called hy us the Broadway, and sometimes the Blue River. This 
stream, hitherto unvisited by Europeans, was found by the expe- 
dition under Captain M‘Cleverty, nw., which ascended it in 
February of last year, to be a broad navigable river to the length of 
75 miles, 

Respecting the vast empire which has now become so important 
to us, I shall only state a few broad facts which appear to me of 
great interest, not only to the geographer but to the statesman, It 
is well known that a census of the population of China was taken in 
1812, which made it in round numbers amount to $60,000,000. 
Another has. recently been taken which raised this large | sum to 
412,000,000, showing that during forty-oight years the iz 
of China had increased by 52,000,000—or little short of double 
our own numbers at the census taken ten years ago. Always 
closely pressed for the means of subsistence, the people of China 
are of course at present more so than at any previously known 
period of their history, and hence the emigration which is going 
on beyond all precedent with this home-loving people, and this 

to such remote countries: as Australia, California, and even the 
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Antilles. Her Majesty Queen Victoria has at present in Hong- 


kong, in her Malayan colonies, and in Australia, not fewer than @ 
quarter of a million of Chinese subjects, among whom are to be found 
wealthy merchants and large ship-owners. 

This singular people, more numerous than all the other people of 


Asia put together, and in a far larger proportion more infenions 


and laborious than the most civilised of them, 1s 50 addicted to a 
commercial intercourse with strangers that they may be truly said 
to carry it on in despite of their own government—ever, from fear, 
siverse to foreign intercourse of whatever description. Just now 
wo are at war with China, yet our trade with it gocs on as if we 
were at peace, and such has been the case in all former periods of 


It will be instructive to mention a few prominent facts connected 
with our commercial intercourse with China, Thirty years ago, 
our importation of tea, a necessary of life to the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, did not exceed 30,000,000 Ibs. In 1858, the last year to which 
the public returns have been made wp, it had risen to 75,482,595, 
of the value of 5,206,618L, and yielding a revenuo of 6,186,1701. 
The raw silk with which the Chinese supplied us thirty years ago 
was a trifle hardly worth n Om the average of the last 
three years it was of the value of 4,284,472. In the two articles 
of cotton and opium, the Chinese take not less than 18,000, 0001 
of our Indian produce, the last of these articles yielding a revenue 
to the Indian Treasury little short of that which tea yields to the 
but the Chinese who pay the tax. eck bi 
to the extent that might be expected from 80 numerous and indns- 
trious a people, still our exports to China are on the inorease, for in 
1858 they had risen to 4,119,5731., exelusive of 6,000,000. of silver, 
which we wore enabled to send by exchanging it for our manufac- 
tures and for the gold of Australia, whereas four years before they 
were no more than 1,505,409), which shows, even in this short 
period, an advance of no less than 173 per cent. Altogether, it is 
computed that no less than 50,000,0001, of British capital are engaged 
in the trade of China.* 

We have also received from our associate, Major W. 8. Shorwill, 
Deputy-Surveyor-General of India, a map of the China coast, from 





. For other notices on China se Admiralty Surveys. — ama“ 
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the Canton River to the Gulf of Pecheli, with a rough ontline of 
the provinces between Canton and Pekin. Several valuable remarks 
and statistical tables are engraved on the map, which is published 
on a scale of 24 miles to an inch, at Calentta, Nov., 1859. 

The Indian and Philippine Archipelagos—On the subject of the 
great Fndian and Philippine Archipelagos we have received in the 
past year no communications; but two of our Fellows, Lieutenant 
De Crespigny, of the Royal Navy, and the eminent naturalist Mr. 
A. Tt. Wallace, former contributors of valuable information, are still 
on this promising field, in which Dutch geographers have in recent 
years reaped a rich harvest of knowledge. To show that this con- 
sidérablo portion of the globe is of much moment, it will be suffi-, 
cient that I state a few facta which have been tolerably well 
ascertained respecting it. The number of its islands and islets has 
been computed at 6000, the thirty largest of which are computed to 
have an area of 700,000 square miles, or-seven times the extent of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The. Dutch possessions, including tribu- 
tary States, have been computed to have a population of 17,000,000, 
the Spanish of 5,000,000, and our own of 250,000, or one-twentieth 
part of the last of these, But the external commerce of the three 
nations is in a very different ratio to that of their populations, for 
oir own joint export and import trade last year waa 16,490,152/., 
the Dutch 14,747,414/., and the Spanish but 2,160,000), 

Japen—On the subject of this empire, with its computed 
90,000,000 of inhabrtants, and its considerable but very eccentric 
civilisation, its climate, sometimes partaking of our own, sometimes 
of that of the most southern parts of Europe, and sometimes ap- 
proaching that of Kamschatka, we have in the past year no contri- 
butions towards our knowledge. Practically, indeed, we know 
nothing of this great country beyond having seen a very few of its 
towns, and a small extent of ita highways. Not a man among 
us has aequired its language; and, in a word, it may safely be 
little known to civilised Europe. It is earnestly to he hoped that 
a better understanding with the Japanese, than at present exists, 
will extend the hounds of our knowledge of them and their country. 





AUSTRALIA, 
The communications made to the Society on the subject of + 
this continent (we have long and justly ceased to call it a mere 
island) have been most important. They in fact embrace great 
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practical discoveries of new and available territory. In the pro- 
seention of these discoveries, what Mr. Burke calla “ the dex- 
terous and firm sagacity of English enterprise” has never been more 
eminently displayed. Among the most eager of Australian dis- 
coverers must be ranked His Excellency Sir Richard Macdonnell, 
the Governor of Sonth Australia, who in his own person gives a 
signal example of the precepts he lays down for the conduct of the 
subordinate officers of hia government. We are indebted to the 
courtesy and geographical zeal of the Secretary for the Colonics 
for Sir Richard's public despatches, and from these, and an in- 
teresting private letter of his own addressed to my predecessor, 
wo have an account of one of his journeys. In the course of this 

, which extended over seventy-seven days, he rode 1800 
miles, a the continent to the 28° of latitude, bivouacking 
at night, and secking shelter in the day from a heat sometimes 
reaching 115° of the thermometer, under the scanty shade of a few 
branches of the serub. 

Under the auspices of Sir Richard Macdonnell, Mr. Wilham 
Randell performed last yeor the most remarkable achievement in 
steam navigation which has yet been accomplished on the Austra- 
lian continent. This consisted in a voyage on the Darling, extend- 
ing by the windings of the river to 2400 miles from the sea, and to 
1800 reckoning from the junction of the Darling and Murray. The 
Darling in its long course has but a single fall of about § feet in 
several hundred yards, an obstruction to its navigation only when 
its waters are at the lowest; so oe ee 
way into the interior of the continent, and already on the 
banka of the Darling many runs have been established. 

Waedongall Stuart, whose discovery of a well “watered 
; couniey th Ronther Australia, equal in area to half that of Ireland, 
was brought to our knowledge last year, is, by the most recent 
accounts, prosecuting new discoverics with the hardy intrepidity 
which characterised his previous one, and which called for the 
marked approbation of our Society, and the substantial reward of 
the local Government.* 

The coasting charts, twelve in number, on various scales, se 
lished by the Trinity House, Adelaide, under the superintenden 
of B. Donglas, Esg., and accompanied by onilinee: deveetteese GUil 
= duly —— by mariners visiting those parts of Australia, + 


* Throngh the Duke of Newcastle, H.M. Secretary for the Colonies, a gold 
waich was ‘te Mr. Stuart from this Society, 
you, XXX. : ni 
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On the north-eastern side of the continent, and towards the 
southern limits of the new government of Queensland, a very im- 
portant discovery has been made, consisting of a capacious harbour 
sheltered from every wind. Tho territory, within which this 


bal > 


harbour exists is on the eastern slopes of the Australi tralian Alps, and 


is therefore probably well watered, which is equivalent to its being 
fertile, since it lies close to the Tropic, Should this turn out to be 
the case, it will most likely be found well adapted to the growth of 
cotton, the sugar cane, and even coffee. In this event an abundance 
of suitable labour only will be wanting, which can be supplied by 
a liberal importation of Chinese immigrants. By favour of the 
Duke of Newenstle, the despatch of His Excellency Sir George 
F. Bowen, f..08., describing the new harbour, has been furnished 
to 18, 

The map of the colony of Queensland, by Mr. L. F. Landsherg, 
extending from the parallel of 22° 8. to 28° 8., and to about 5° from 
the coast, exhibits considerable detail. 

The map of Tasmania, in four sheeta—scale ytsyo.. OF about 5 
miles to an inch, by James Sprent, Esq., Surveyor-General—is 
coloured to distinguish the counties, gives soundings, and is appa- 
rently the largest and best map published. 

This sketch of Australian discoveries in the course of the past 
year would be imperfect if I were to pass unnoticed the perspi- 
cuous and popular explanation which, at two meetings of the 
Society, was given of this continent by Professor Jukes, derived 
from his own personal experience and long meditation. He clearly 
pointed out the source of that general character of drought which 
we know, from our seventy years’ experience of it, belongs to the 
Australian land, and he indicated the causes which in particular 

localities tended to mitigate it. From the Professor's account we ° 
shall probably be led to the conclusion that the common belief that 
the great mass of the interior of the continent is but an arid desert, 
is well founded. — “sine = 

remains for human use, and by good fortune it ins so happened 
that we have hit at once on the best parts of the country. To jndge 
by our experience of it, Australia may, ax it appears to me, be 
described as a country of great drought, but at the same time, and 
probably arising from this very dronght, a country of eminent 
sulubrity, far exceeding in this respect every other colony founded 
by the nations of Europe. Not only does the European thrive in 
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al eee made for him, but to judge by the experience of three 
generations, he continues to thrive without the smallest appearance 
of degensiacy. 

Besides this it may be «aid, that not only does the European 
thrive in the soil and climate of Australia, but all the animals which 
he had domesticated in Europe equally do so. For one of these 

animals, the sheep, Australian is better fitted than any other colony 
ever founded by the European race, and this country, with the 
exception of its intertropical portion, may be designated aa an 
eminently pastoral one. For strictly agricultural purposes it is 
obviously less suited, for while it exports wool it imports corn. 

‘The mineral wealth of Australia is remarkable, although os yet 
its development has but commenced, Independent of its iron and 
coal, it produces gold, Silvan; oopputy tin, entd Jed ores; which are 
extensively imported into England. 

Under the shield of the parent country, and in the enjoyment 
of the liberty which we ourselves possess, the Australian Colonies 
have made a progress of which there ia hardly an example. Five 
small colonics, which ten years ago had between them a population 
not exoceding 400,000, contain now more than a million of people: 
They furnish us every year, and have been domg so for tho Inst 
seven years, with 10,000,000!, worth of gold, with above 10,000 tons 
of copper, tin, and lead ore, and to the value of near four millions 
and a half of wool and tallow, while of British merchandise they 
consume above eleven millions and a half's worth, or at the average 
rate of 111. 10s, for every colonist,—imcontestable evidence of their 
valne to us, as well as of their own prosperity, = 














Ruaia.— After mentioning the labours of our own countrymen in 
various directions, I could scarcely spoak of any more interesting 
than those of Russia. Her fields of research are so vast as to be 
almost inexhaustible; and year by year she solves the mysteries of 
AOmG remote ferra incogmia, aml accelerates the progress of geogra- 
phical science. A successful war places at Ler disposal the treasures 
‘of the Cancasns, while, under the auspices of peace, her merchants 
and men of science carry the influence and civilization of their 
eountry to the confines of Chiria and the base aimee 
across a region of historic and scientific interest. 

To the recent researches of soa int'geoging ch oeranie aaa 
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for our present knowledge of one of the finest rivers of the world— 
the Amur, which M.M. Peschurof, Permikin, Raddé, and other 
pioneers have so minutely described, Their narratives, translated 
for us by Mr. 'T. Michell, appear in an English garb in our Transac- 

tions for 1859, accompanied by an excellent map by Mr. Arrowsmith. 
With these, our knowledge of the Amuir is pretty complete; but 
much interesting matter will yet be furnished by the exploration 
atill pursued, and by translations from otlier Russian accounts. Mr. 

Maak’s work on the Amir, alluded to by my predecessor in this chair 
at our last annual meeting, has been published at St. Petersburg, 
together with a map by M. Samokhvalof. 

But 1 would more particularly draw your attention to Central 
Asia, as a country of permanent interest to every lover of geo- 
graphical science. Since the days of Czomo de Koroes, the celebrated 
Majar, of our lamented Moorcroft and Trebeck, and of Wolf and 
Atkinson, much light has been thrown by Russian travellers on the 
Steppes of Turkestan, 

The most recent scientific traveller in Central Asia is Captain 
Golubéef, of the Imperial Staff, who in 1859 explored the western 
part of the country between the Tian-shan and Alated: chains and 
the low valley of Lake Balkhash. That tract of country embraces 
the Semirechni (Seven Rivers) and Trans-ilian districts of the 
Kussian Empire, and the provinces of Ili and Tarbagatai, apper- 
taining to China; and while it is one of the regions of Central Asia 
least known to geographers, it is also one of the most interesting, 
forming, as it does, the boundary between the elevated plateaux of 
Asia and the Steppes, which extend from the Caspian to the lake of 
Balkhash. 

The farthest point beyond the Hussian frontier determined by 
Captain Golubéf, was the Budhist Monastery of Sumbé, which no 
European traveller had yet visited. The hypeometrical observations 
made by this gentleman are of the highest value. He has, for in- 
stance, ascertained that the extensive lake mete he ar ra 





‘lian Alutah ranges, has Se ahaokibe ‘elevation at dont 5000 feet ; 
while Fort Vernoé, a modern Russian fortification, nbout 55 miles to 
the northward, lies 2700 feet below the level of the lake. 
A memoir on the Russian trade with Central Asia was read at the 
last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science by our associate, Mr, Michell, whose intimacy with the 
Russian language has enabled him to consult the most recent 
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and authentic data in connection with the subject, He introduced 
to our notice a valuable work on Central Asia by M. P. Nebolsin, 
a Fellow of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, from whieh 
Mr. Michell has drawn many particulars relative to the social con- 
dition and requirements of the country east of the Caspian. It 
appears that between 1849 and 1857, the exports of Russia to Buk- 
hara, Khiva, and Kokin had increased 78 percent,, and the imports 
from those countries 104 per cent. 

The Khorassan Expedition, under M. Khanikof, gas returned 
to Hussia with much valuable information. M. Lents and other 
members of the expedition have communicated to the Imperial 
Geographical Society the outlines of their labours in Persia and 
Afghanistan, but the general result of their explorations has not 
yet been laid before the public. 

As M. Khanikof is shortly to appear among us, I have no wish 
to anticipate the valuable report which he probably will furnish. I 
may, however, say generally, that his researches are supposed to 
have been of the greatest importance to science. With regard to 

phy, in particular, our maps of Persia are threatened with 
considerable alterations, the expedition having frequently proved 
their incorrectness. Many towns depicted on modern maps have no 
existence, and the town of Tebbes—to mention one instance out of 
many—will have to be removed a degree and a half to the westward 
and a degree to the southward. According to the ‘Compte Rendn * 
for 1859, no less than 100 points were determined astronomically by 
: ition, and its explorations embraced 10 degrees of longi- 
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This project is of great antiquity, having been contemplated by 
Sultan Selim II., about the year 1570, and sulmequently by Peter 
the Great, who, in 1697, caused works to be commenced with the 
object of establishing a communication between the Volga and the 
Don. ‘These were, however, discontinued in 1701, and to this day 
the Don isthe only great river in Russia unconnected with any other. 
Explorations were also made in 1831 and 1846 to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of effecting the desired junction by means of the Kura, 
but they appear to have revealed insurmountable obstacles. 

Dr, Borgstriisser, of 5t. Petersburg, is now engaged in inquiring 
into the possibility of uniting the Caspian and Azof, by improving 
the water-way which now partially connects those seas. A very 
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extensive depression or valley, supposed to have been formed by the 
lisjunction of the Black and Caspian Seas on the upheaval of the 
Caucasian chain, runs along the isthmus between the Azof and 
Caspian, Two distinct streams, severally called the Eastern and 
Western Manych, occur in this valley. Their waler-parting is 
formed by the anticlinal axis of the country, at about 170 miles west 
of the ‘Caspian, and which rises to an elevation of 107 feet above 
he Caspian and 28 feet above the Euxine, 

“Tho river Kaléns, coming down from’ the lower range of the 
Caucasus, disembogues a little to the west of this watershed into the 
Manych valley, and its waters principally flow off to the Eastern 
Monych,. causing a very rapid current. 

In spring, the Eastern and Western Manych are united at their 
sources by a shallow lake, called Shara-Hulnsun; but this lake is 
not even navigable by boats. It is at this spot that Dr, Bergstriisser 
suggests the construction of an immense reservoir or lock. The 
Eastern Manych flows on within 47 mules of the Caspian, occnsion- 
ally spreading out in shallow inundations and lakes; and in spring 
and autumn its waters find their way to the Caspian, in conjunction 
with those of the Kumi.". It terminates in a lake which was once 
apparently connected with the Caspian, for a river-bed, in some 
parts filled with drifted sand, extends from it towards the sea, and 
the waters of the Caspian still ascend it for a certain distance on 
the provulence of south-easterly winds, Dr, Dergstriisser considers 
that this river-bed might be cleared at a very small expense, and 
that, by removing the artificial obstructions by which a great por- 
tion of the Kuma and Manych waters is now deflected towards the 
pasturages of wandering tribes, and by collecting those waters within 
a single bed of no very great breadth, a navigable stream will be 
easily produced, available for steamers and vessels of war. 

Before I quit this subject, let me express the regret with which 
we have. hoard of Mr, Lemanaky:s renvguation of office as Secretary of 
Imperial eograp LGoniety. of Russia, The seience we pur- | 
is spells eolaitel to Ney Baer a, assistance and co- 
operation, Mr, Theodore Thirner has been elected in his stead, and 
will doubtless preys a very worthy successor, 














* The westero Manych was navigated in 1859 atbol-gaity Stetina 
a to the Sen oF grackteaha tad of this Bef is given in & set * 
restriisascr, Who urges o tide survey of the valley, 
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Nor should I omit the geographical and statistical descriptions 
of Russia recently published in the new edition of the * Encyelopecdia 
Britannica.’ I have the greater pleasure-in drawing your attention 
to this article, since it 1s the production of our countryman—Pro- 
fessor Bishop of St. Petersburg. 


Sweden and Norway.—The Ex ition to the Polar Seas, proposed 
by the Swedish Government, has already been mentioned, but we 
have had to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the useful 
maps and charts of Sweden and Norway, which continue to be 
regularly sont to us from those countries. Among the latest of 
these may be noticed the map of the province of Géthaborg in 

vo-sheets, scale about three miles to an meh, and executed in the 








same elear style as the previously published maps of the provinces 
of Carlskrona, Skaraborg, &c. * 


published an excellent chart of the north part of the Cattegat, of 
which the southern part will also soon appear: 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Denmark, under 
the able guidance of its Secretary, our learned Associate, Professor 
(. C. Rafn, continues. the publications of its useful historical 
Annals and Memoirs. 

From our Corresponding member, Captain C. Inminger, of the 
Royal Danish Navy, we learn with pleasure that Carl Petersen, the 
steady and trustworthy companion of Penny, Kane, Hayes, and 
MeClintock, who had last year received from his © vereign, the 
King of Denmark, the silver cross of Dannebrog, for his services in 





Germany. —A map of Frankfort, in 16 sheets, is engraved on the 


scale of y!sy0T about 4 feet to ‘the mile, by A. Ravenstein, and 
_ deservedly ranks with any of the continental-city monographs. 
Four elaborately tinted maps of the late Major A. Papen’s Atlas 
of Central Europe, by A. Ravenstein, have been added to the five 
previously published, and the remaining three may be shortly 
expected, ~ 
Prussia. —Of the topographical map of Prussia, 10 sheets have 
been published this year, ‘noluding portions of Thuringia. The 
Prussian Admiralty have published a chart of the estuaries of the 
Jade, Weser, and Elbe, in 6 sheets. - yer 
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Austria.—A map of Dalmatia is near completfon, as also one of 
Hungary and Galicia, | 

Turkey.—A map in 6 sheets, scale yystyea, of Wallachia, is at 
present being engraved at the Military Geographical Institute of 
Vienna : it is a reduction of the survey made by the Austrian 
officers in 1856-7. 

From Major J. Stokes, n.e., we have received an important paper, 
accompanied bya map, on which is marked with great precision 
the present state of the mouths of the Danube, with off-shore sound- 
ings. The writer compares this map with others of earlier date, 
and clearly shows how the various delta has been formed; how 
some passages have been silted up, and the deep-water channels 
opened ont in other directions; that the débris of the soil, brought 
down the river at different periods from the interior, is first de- 
posited on the coast, shoaling thus the water around the various 
mouths, until, by the accumulation of strata upon strata, it appears 
above water, through which the river forces its way, forming islands 
with tortuous channels, and the whole coast-line is gradually carried 
soaward, 

Ffolland.—Six sheets have this year been added to the large map 
of Holland, on the scale y,4,,; or 1,4 inch to the mile, making 
24 sheets published out of 62, of which the map will consist when 
complete,* 

Heigium.—Sinee our last anniversary, several excellent maps 
have been received from Belgium, especially those by our associate, 
M. Vander Maelen; of which the principal are, the provinces of 
Brabant, Hainault, Liége, Luxemburg, and Namur: all of these 
maps are on the scale of 14 inch to a mile, and are well adapted for 
the use of travellers, as they exhibit the various railways, rounds, 
and water communications, 

France.—During the past year the hydrographic surveyors, under 
the late eminent engineer, M. Vincendon Dumoulin, have been 
employed on the coasts of Spain, Sardinia, and the west coast of - 
Italy, and several sheets of crib ont been published by 
the Dépot de la Marine. 
two. shects of tho cont between Nice and lenis have been 
published, which completes the survey of the coast of Liguria, 
under the direction of M. Daroudeans, who has aleo surveyed and 
published a beautiful chart of the Lipari Isles. 


* See aleo page exvili. 
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Of the west coast of Italy, the survey has reached the Bay of 
Salerno; charts have been published as far as the mouth of the 
Tiber: several sheets are far advanced in the hands of the 
engravers, which will appear in the course of the present year, 
and will include the Ponza Islands and the Straits of Messina. 

The coast extending from near Amalfi, in the Bay of Salerno, 
to Monteleone in Calabria, has not been examined. For other 
accounts of the proceedings of French geographers I must refor you 
to the very full statement contained in the excellent report of our 
sister Institution, the Geographical Society of Paris. 

We have also received 56 charts published by the Dépot de Ia 
Marine, which have been incorporated in that valuable series. 
~ Suvdinta,—Three sheets of the large map of Sardinia have been 
added to our collections during the past year, making 76 sheots 
already published out of 91, of which the map is to consist. 

Switzerland —The Great Federal Map, as we are informed by our 
learned associate, Professor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, commenced 
about the close of the Inst century (1791) by Trelles of Berne, 
ia neatly complete." It is engraved on 95 sheets; the scale is 
reelver, OF 14 inch toa mile. 

‘Teor, the astronomer of Ziirich, assisted by M. Sistaloxzi and 
Professor ‘Trechsel, conducted the survey to the year 1811, 
measured two base-lines and carried the triangulation over the 
eantons of Ziirich, St. Gall, Appenzell, ‘Thurgau, and the southern 
cantons, 

In 1822 General Finsler surveyed the districts of Sargans 
(St, Gall), and conducted the survey until 1892, when it was con- 

In 1833 General Dufour succeeded M. Wurstenberger, and held 
a conference, at which it was determined that the map should 
be engraved on 25 sheets, each shoct 70 centimetres long and 45 
broad, on a scale of yy yirey Of nature, corresponding to an area of 
70,000 metres by 48,000 metres. 

The Government of Lucerne has decided on engraving that 
canton, on a scale of yy}p,y or about 2-8 inches to a mile. The 
Canton of Glarus will be issued in about a year on a scale of 





- er but T regret to be informed that the Canton of Schaffhausen , 
is not to be published as part of the Federal Map. 


* The only sheet wanting (1860) is No. 15, and small portions of Nos. 5, 22, 23. 
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Among new maps are a geologic | | 
Casimlo Meech, stale 19:inch’ to @ mile; and a geological abies 
the eastern part of the Grisons, by Professor Theobald, scale ,/, of 
an inch to a mile, — 

Professor O, Heer has published his “ Flora Tertiaria Helvetie,” 
in three vols, which our Associate, Professor J. M, iegler, has 
esentod to the Society. 

Tek. Giudler has given some very interesting observations st Benue 
and its environs, 





Atlases—The Royal Tlustrated Atlas, by Messrs. Fullarton and 
Co., has reached its 20th part, and continnes to merit the approval 
already bestowed upon it, The geographical notice attached | to this 
Atlas renders it of value to the scholar, 

Blackie and Son's Imperial Atlas is finished, and the ee con- 
taining the maps are published. The alphabetical index, containing 
120,000 names, is now complete, and also exhibits great care and 
attention to detail in its valunblo list of geographical positions, 

The Royal Atlas, by A. K. Johnston, so » well described by my 
predecessor in his Address of last year, steadily progresses. The 
Sth part, making in all 25 maps beautifully engraved, with an 
alphabetical index to each sheet, has been published, and com- 
prises about lialf the atlas, which will be completed early i in 1861. 
The hydrographical portion of each map being printed in blue ink, 
a single glance enables us to form an estimate of the relative pro- 
portion of land and water, in which particular it is in advance 
of its contemporaries. A new edition of the Geographical Dic- 
tionary and of the School General Atlas will be issued shortly. 
Of the series of large wall maps, noticed in the President's Address 
of 1858, Europe and Australia are published by Mr. Stanford; 
and Asia, Africa, North and South America, are constructed and in 

rogres Asia and North America being well advanced. es 

The distribution et by wraper cite bee} circulation 
The THA, peo ie production: of some BPs own members, are 
before us, and you will see that they form as comprehensive and 
cheap an Atlas as was ever produced. 

Ceylon. —Since our last anniversary, Sir Emerson Tennent’s ela- 
borate work on Ceylon, published by Messrs. Longman, has appeared. 
The author has carefully eximined into the Paces geography, 
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the geology, the vegetable productions, the mineralogy, the “oo- 
logy, and the natural history of the island, and to almost all these 
branches of science something new is added, The narrative, more- 
over, exhibits the state of Ceylon from the earliest antiquity, The 
work is illustrated by numerous maps, plans, charts, and drawings, 
and contains ample details of the form of government in the island, 
its revenues and expenditure, together with the principal sources 
of trade, especially the cyltivation and export of cinnamon, and the 
more recent and eminently successful experiment of planting cajfee 
on a grand scale. ; 

New Zealand.*—Dr. Thompson is already known to us by his 
memoir on the “stature, bodily weight, &e., of the New Zealand 
ace of men,” read before this Society in 1852, and his present 
work is the result of an extended. acquaintance with the regions in 
question. It is divided mto three parts: the jirst gives a résumé of — 
the physical features of the country and of the native inhabitants,— 
their laws, religion, warlike and other customs, their food and 
husbandry, their literature and domestic life; the sscond traces the 





various stages of European ‘nterference down to the present time ; 
the third discusses the questions of their decrease and of the 
prospect of their future continuance. ; 


Sources of the Nile—Our Medallist Dr. Boeke has resumed his 
pen and given us a volume, entitled ‘‘ The Sources of the Nile, 
being a General Survey of the Dasin of that River and. of its 
Head-Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery,” illustrated 
by aseries of maps. Thirteen years have elapsed since we published 
two papers by Dr. Boke * On'the Nilo and ite Tributaries.” ‘The 


tioulars are now published for the frst time, by Mr. 3 


Japan.—The “ Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission 
to China and Japan in the years 1857-59-59,” by. our associate, 
Laurence Oliphant, has been published since the last Anniversary, 
by Messrs. Blackwood. Mr, Oliphant furnishes us also with a con- 
cise account of his excursion to the Malay Peninsula, to which he 
was transferred in Malay sampans and hospitably received, and of 
his visit to the Philippine Islands. T he first volume contains a 
lively and clear description of thé various parts of China visited 
by the mission, with an account of the trade, manufactures, de., 
of the people, and particularly of the ascent of the Yang-tec-Kiang 
* "The Story of New Zenland, Past and Present, Savage and Civilized.” By 
A. 8, Thompson, MLD. 2 vols. Published by Mr. J. Murray. 2 @lr 
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in ELMS. Furious, commanded by Captain Sherard Osborn, r.y., 

v.08, an aocount of which will appear in the 30th volume of 

our Journal. The second volume treats of Japan and of the country 

and inhabitants generally, and abounds with interesting informa- 

tion with regard to that little known empire. 

son, 60 well known for his extensive travels in Russia, is shortly to 

publish « second work on Siberin. : 

. astern Africa.—Consul M‘Leod's “ Enstern Africa, with the Nar- 
tative of a Residence at Mozambique,” in 2 vols, Messrs, Hurst and 

Slowly but increasingly of late years the attention of Europeans 
has been drawn to the immense resources of Eastern Africa and the 
importance of redeeming that prolific region and its swarming 
inhabitants from the curse under which tltey are laid by the slave- 
trade. Tho Portuguese claim possession of the const from the town 
of Lourengo Marques on the northern side of Delagoa Bay, to Cape 
Delgado. Within this range of 15° of latitude lie the mouths 
of the Zambesi where Dr. Livingstone is now pursuing his heroic 
enterprise, and southward, just within the Portuguese limita, the 
mouth of the navigable river Mouakuse, supposed to be continuons 
with the Limpopo, which forms the northern limit of the Transvaal 
Republic. Between the two rivers lie the Sofala river, town and 
territory which Mr. M‘Leod identifies with the Ophir of Scripture. 

This work, besides giving a statement of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in East Africa, supplies valuable information relative to the 
African dominions of the Imm of Muskat, the island of Madagascar, 
and the other islands of the Ethiopian Archipelago, The last 
portion of the work enters fully into the commercial resources of 
Eastern Africa, 

The Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours of the Rev. L. 
Krapf have been published by MM. Tribner and Co., and include 
Resources of the Wanika, by the Rov. J. Erhardt. To these is 
prefixed an account, by Mr. E. J. Ravenstein, F.tiG.8., of Googra- 

Manual of Geography.—The best testimony to the merits of Mr. WwW. 
Hughes's Manual of Geography is supplied by the fact of the nume- 
rous editions which have been successively called for within a recent 
period. The leading idea which its author has sought to embody in 
this volume, is the connection of physical feegraphy with the indus- 





i 
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trial pursuits and social condition of nations, or, in other words, the 
geography of industry and commerce, viewed a5 dependent upon the 






Encyclopedia Britannica.—The Eighth Edition of this great work 1s 
in course of publication by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black of 
Edinburgh, and ia nearly completed. It will comprise twenty-two 
quarto volumes, illustrated by upwards of five thousand engravings 
on wood and steel, ‘The articles have been carefully revised and 
carried up to date, and a reference to the list of the principal con- 
tributors is sufficient to stamp the value of the work. 

pno.s.—This work, dedicated to Sir Roderick L. Murchison, will 
published in our Transac jones. 

Ruins of Carthage.—Mr. Davis has been engaged since 1856 in 
excavating the ruins of ancient Carthage and Utica, and the objects 
of antiquity he has discovered are now being arranged in the 
Firitish Museum. At tho close of his excavations he visited the 
sites of other anciont cities. 

Map- Projections, ete, — We have received two map-projections, one 
by Sir John Herschel, the other by Col. Sir HH. James. Also an 
interesting paper on a method of observing the lunar distance, by 
Col, G. Everest. ‘These will be printed in our J ournal. 

Great-Cirela Sailing. —Two mechanical methods of solving problems 
fine ruled acre any part of these charts represents the aro of a 
great circle,—The other by Capt. Berger, also of the mercantile 
marine, is termed the “ Patent Sphereometer,” invented for the 
purpose of obviating all abstruse calculations in great-cigcle 
sailing. It consists of « hollow hemisphere of wood, coated aver 
with a slaty composition, on which are marked only the parallels 
and meridians: a graduated, moveablo brass meridian serves to 
measure the distance between the two places. The various courses 
are ascertained by a brass protractor, fitted to the sphere. 

Star Maps.—A new edition of the six maps of the stars on the 
gnomonic projection, designed and constructed by Sir J. W. Lub- 
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hock, and published in 1644, the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, This new series is 
edited by Mr. Charles 0, Dayman, 4..., and contains all the objects 
in Vice-Admiral Smyth's cycle, | 

An atlas will shortly be published, containing four maps of the 
projection of two-thirds of the sphere; with a table, for the con- 
straction of maps on this projection, on-any scalo that may be 
required. The celestial maps on this projection possess the peculiar 
advantage of presenting at one view the two poles and all the cir 
compolar stars within 47° of one pole, and all those within 125° 

Finally, it affords me great pleasure to notice the successful pro- 
gress of this Society during the past years, which has been the sub- 
ject of comment in the several Council Reports submitted to the 
Fellows at the Anniversary meetings, and may be seen at once by 
comparing the income, which amounted, ten years ago, to only 
7781, while in 1850 it reachod 34711 During the above period, 
S000. has been expended on the Library and Map-Rooms, and fur- 
niture and fittings, besides which a sum of 25001, has been added to 
the Permanent Fund. . 

The result of theso ten years may be thus briefly stated :—The 
collections in the Library and Map-Rooms have more than douhted. 
the number of Fellows has more than treed, and the income has 
increased five-fold, In 1840 the revenue admitted of an outlay of 
less than 100/, on publications ; in 1859 it warranted an expenditure 
of little short of 10001, 


Simeerely do I congratulate you on this state of your affairs, 
The progress of the Society of Iate years has been rapid, but at 
the same time steady and continuous, Our increasing numbers, 
munications which we receive,—all tend to prove that the labours 
seems to me, it ought to be so; for I know no country in the world 
to which the results of geographical investigation are calculated to 
be of greater value than they are to England, With an empire that 
extends to every quarter of the globe, and embraces within its rule 
almost every variety of the human mee, and with a commerce that 
fills every sea and occupies every port, the English have, perhaps, 


? Conelunon, cxei 


more to gain from the prosecution of geographical science than any 
other nation ; and the researches of geographers aro no less im- 
portant to our statesmen and our merchants, than to our men of 
science themselves. I feel, therefore, no doubt that our recent 

rosperity will still be continued and extended, if we bear in mind 
that, while the spread of science is our first object, it is also our 








y to rende: the knowledge we acquire and store up a8 available 
as possible for the general ‘nformation of our countrymen. 1 believe 


that our readiness to do this has added much to the popularity, as 1 
am confident that it has greatly increased the usefulness of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Now, gontlemen, it only remains for mo’ in concluding this 


Address to resign into your hands the @ post to which 
you were pleased to call me a year ago. The usual custom would, 


L believe, under ordinary circumstances have justified me in hoping 
to be permitted to oecupy this chuir for another year, But I 
thought it right some time ago to intimate to the Council that+l 
should feel it my duty to resign the office of President at the termi- 
nation of the first year. When | was elected last May I had every 
reason to believe that I should be able to devote ample time to the 
discharge of the duties of your President, and at lesst to do my 
best to serve the Society in the high position in which they had 
placed me. But, as I am only too keenly conscious, this has not 
bean the caso, Having been called very shortly after my election 
to fill. a laborious and important office in the Government, it bas 
been impossible for me to give that attention to the affuirs of the 
have afforded ; and if the Society's intorests have TPO 









to 
consequence, it has been due only to the efforts of my colleagues on 
most considerately and efficiently supplied my place. Under these 
circumstances I could not hesitate a moment as to the course which 
1 ought to take. Iwan aware last year when I entered upon this 
office how little fit I was to fill it; 1 knew that 1 owed the honour 
of your choice far more to your grateful recollection of your first . 
Prosidont than to any personal qualification of my own; but I 
hoped to be able to prove my gratitude to you by » zealous devotion — 
to the interests and business of the Society. When that became 
impossible to me, my own inclination would have prompted me to 
have tendered you my resignation at once; but, as I understood 
that such a course would not be convenient to the Society, I have 
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waited until the return of the usnal period of election has enabled 
me to retire from my office without disturbance to our ordinary 
arrangements, I shall, gentlemen, ever feel sincerely grateful to 
you for the forbearance with which you endured my shortcomings, 
and for the kindness which you have ever shown mo, To the 
members of the Council my warmest thanks are due for the néver- 
failing readiness with which they have taken upon themselves ihe 
various duties which I have been compelled to neglect. The same 
friendship which led Sir R. L. Murchison to support my election as 
his successor last year, has induced him to act for me on numerous 
occasions with a kindlineas which I shall never forget, and which 
has enabled me to feel that my forced absence from many of your 
meetings, however disagreeable to myself, has often been in reality 
a gnin to you by placing him in the chair. Let.me also here avail 
myself of the opportunity of returning my best thanks to Dr. 
Norton Shaw, for the zealous and able assistance which he has 
always afforded me. 

Gentlemen, it is a great satisfaction to me to know that I choll 
be followed in this chair by one so well able to discharge all its 
duties, as my friend Lord Ashburton. Mis varied knowledge, his 
love of science, and his eminent personal qualities .render him 
ulmirably fitted for tho post to which he has been elected; and in 
resigning to him the office which I have so inadequately filled, it 
is to me a source of much gratification to feel assured that the 
interests of this Society are about to be entrusted to one who is so 
well qualified to promote that, which must ever be of high import- 
ance to mo,—the prosperity of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Loudon. 
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L—Journey to Mexico, By Cu, Sevrs, Esq., P-2.G.8. 
Road, Jnnuary 24, 1859. 


Ow the 3rd day of May, 1856,1 started, in the mail steamer Asia, 
from Liverpool to New York, on my journey to the North-Western 
Provinces of Mexico, to examine the different coppe and silver- 
mines, and to ascertam how far the mineral wealth F theeo regi 
ean he worked to advantage with English capital, 1 was accom- 
panied by Mr. R.S. Hichens, of Redruth, a gentleman of great 
experience in mining and assaying, and by Mr. Schahl, who had 
been in the country before. 

We arrived at New York on the 16th, at 4 a.m, and after a 
short stay, took our passage in the West India steamer George 
Law for Aspinwall, which we reached on Saturday, the 3lst of 
May, at 6 am., after a stay of about twelve hours in Kingston, 
Jamaica. We landed at il o'clock, and took our departure by 
the railway over the Isthmus to the old town of Panama, where we 
embarked shortly after our arrival in a small ferry-stea ner, to be 
conveyed to the eet steamship Golden Gate, lyit off the port, 
uniler the shelter of an island at: distance of 5 miles. 

We had about 850. passengers on board the George : 
arnt n mail-steamer had ceased to call at the intermediate port of 
Mazatlan, and touched only at Acapulco, for cooling. We were 
therefore compelled to go on to San Francisco, and return ina 
sailing veasel to Mazatlan, The accommodation by the Golden 
Gate was superior to that of the George Law, but still far behind 

,1e comfort on board the fine Cunard steamer, as regards berth 
and table, The Golden Gate is a vessel of great speed and very 
large ton with a fine double deck on the after part of the 
vessel, affording a nice space for walking to the first and second- 
cabin passengers. | 

We left Panama on the Ist of June, at 7 p.m, and had a fine 
passage with very hot weather until we reached the Cape St. Lucas, 
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when the north-western breezes set slightly im, and the light dress 
hitherto worn was changed for warm clot i On Sunday the 
15th of dune, at 10 a.m, we arrived in the large and beautiful 
harbour of San Franciseo, and landed without undergoing any 
examination of luggage or other similar annoyances, We soon 
found a veseel named the Cornelia, Capt. Nye, which was advertised 
to sail for Mazatlan in a fortnight or three weeks. It was a small 
schooner of 120 tons, with very limited . accommodation for first- 
class passengers; but the cn oe an American, was exceedingly 
kind and agreeable, and greatly contributed to make our journey in 
such a small craft a little more endurable. | | 

In order to make the most of our time during our stay in San 
Franeciseo, we took firstly all such information as was interesting 
for our journey to Mazatlan; and after seeing every part of the 
town tae eee we started by couch for Santa Clara, and 
thence to the quicksilver-mines of New Almaden, where we. re- 
mained two days, and were most kindly received by Mr. Young, 
the principal director, who gave us very interesting information 
as to the quicksilver-mines and smelting-works, which turn out the 
immense quantity of 40,000 flasks of quicksilver every year: these 
mines being so abundant in rich cinnabar ore that their working 
is limited to the demand and consumption of this indispensable 
article of trade. Mr, Young also gave us an account of the 
silver and er mines in Sonora and Cinaloa, which pro- 
vinces he ha nat Sp visited. We returned by way of the 
beautiful valley of San José, and by steam from Alviso, a little 
ae at the southern end of the bay, to San Francisco. The fol- 
owing day we set out on a trip up the Sacramento River, in the 
fine steamer Antelope; passed the town of Benicia, with its large 
factories and works for the construction and repairs of the Califor- 
nian mail-steamers, and arrived at Sacramento town. From this 

ce we made excursions by railroad to Folsom, towards the Sierra 
Nevada, to Placerville, El Dorado, Nevada city, and Grass Valley. 
We returned by steam from Marysville to San Francisco, after 
having made a trip of upwards of 500 miles, investigated the dif 
ferent gold-mines, anid the manner of gold-washing in rivers, quartz- 


According to what we saw, there is no doubt that gold exists 
in almost unlimited quantities in the mountains and out-branches 
of the great chain of the Sierra Madre, and that, by degrees, 
the extraction will be carried out on a better or more pra 


tical principle, and will form, when once well regulated, a in 
of Californi 


‘oatari branch of industry in the provinces and 
Mexico, : 

After completing our ‘eg of provisions, we embarked on 
the 2nd.of July for Mazatlan. 
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On Monday the 21st July, 1856, we arrived at Mazatlan, in 
twenty-one days from San . ‘rancisco. We anchored outside ‘the 
bay, at a distance of about 3 miles from the town, which we 
reached im small boata, out of which we were carried on the backs 
of half-naked Mexican cargadoros. We got on shore at 9 a.o., and, 
with, the assistance of a clerk of the house of Messra. Ballingall, 
Thomson, and Co., we were enabled to clear our luggage through 
the custom-house without paying duty on our tea and provisions. 
We proceeded at once to the only hotel in the place, kept by a 
Frenchman, after paying about 10 dollars for boat hire and con- 
vey ance of our goods to the hotel. 

e town and harbour of Mazatlan is at a distance of about 

15 leagues from the mm a Cordillera or Sierra Madre, situated in 
23° 10° lat., and 1 L' long. It has a very picturesque ap- 
pearance both bby sn and land, all the houses being either white- 
washed or paint in light coloura. On the north side of the ay 
there is a narrow range of detached rocky hills of ‘a «1 
shape, washed by the sea. Beneath these Inlls a number of houses 
are crowded together, but the best portion of the town lies on more 
level ground, one part facing the sea roadstead, and the other 

the harbour. On the south are some rocky islands defend- 
ng the harbour in that direction, but there is little protection from 
the south-west, where it is open to the Pacific; and when the wind 
is from that quarter, and the sea rolls high, ships have no tpi 
and are entirely exposed to the fury of the gales. 
anchor generally at the entrance of the harbour, and small es 
come as far as oppostts the custom-house, situated near the 
foot of the hills, where the sare discharged and 















le de los Saorificios. The Srelending from 
the egy to the SE has several fine houses, among which 
is one belonging to the firm of Messrs. Jecker and Co., bankers; 
and the corner house, belonging to the English consul, Mr. Thomson, 
one of the finest houses of the town, facing the sea, with large 
warehouse accommodation, terrace, ce, More taste and luxury 
are looked for in commercial towns than in those of the interior, 
and accordingly we found Mazatlan to be considerably in advance 
of any other town of the northern regions and the Pacific parta of 
Mexico, The houses are more substantial and elegant, and the 
Oi is wholly that of the old Castilian, with short columns, 

h capitals and ornaments Some houses wm) 
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face the “ Plaza,” which is a fine large square, planted all round 
with orange-trees, and enclosed by iron tailings Lepned benches. 
A band plays there twice or three times a week, attended by all 
classes of Ath population. At a little distance, and on an ele- 
vation, a large square building has been erected for barracks, 
where the usual garrison of the town is located. The suburbs 
extend very far out of the place; here the houses are very small, 
and have flat roofs like all the houses in town, although many 
ranchos may already be seen built in the usual style with sticks 
and adobe, their roofs thatched with palm-leaves. The country 
north of Mazatlan is flat and marshy, and towards the east hilly, 
and covered with cocoa-nut trees, which grow down to the water's 

In the gardens of many houses there are cocoa-nut trees, 
together with the platana and other tropical plants. All kinds 
of tropical fruits may aleo be had here very cheap. , 

Formerly the steamer from California called here to take up 
passengers, but the expenses being much greater than the trade 
derived from their stoppage, they have baa laiale discontinued. 

The climate of Mazatlan is generally healthy, although very 
hot, particularly in the months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, when the mosquitoes, and a much smaller insect, are in 
great quantities near the sea and at a good distance in the interior, 
This source of hes annoyance is partially removed by mosquito- 
curtains, found almost in every house of the town. 

We found the thermometer ranging from 85° to 105° in the shade 
during the month of August, and on our return in November from 
about 75° to 94°, the nights being then rather cool and agreeable. 
The rainy season commences generally in the beginning of July, 
it wequires its greatest power in August and September, and ceases 
in October. During its prevalence the mornings are generally 
very fine, and for many days no rain falls, although in tha after= 
noon, towards 4 o'clock, the clouds will gather, This is generally 
the only hour when the rain and storm may be locked for. 

On account of the heat the Mexicans generally rise very early ; 
the usual business hours are from 7 to 11 o'clock in the morning, 
when most of the shops close till 4 o'clock, although the merchants’ 
offices, the post-olfices, &e., are open during the whole day. ‘The 
water used in Mazatlan is principally rain-water, for collecting 
whet eet eat tanks or cisterns as reservoirs ; 
but the sm: houses are daily supplied by natives, who carry 
the water round the town on mules, and in large vessels not unlike 
the old Egyptian os There are large establishments for the 
reception anc sa y of water to the town, and a comfortable and 
clean bath may be had in several fine bath-houses for three and 
four reals. The washing is also done beautifully, and charged for 
at the rate of 14 dol. per dozen articles of general wearing apparel. 
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There was only one hotel, kept by a Frenchman, when we came to 
Mazatlan ; it was tolerably well furnished for the place ; the bill- 
of-fare “displayed would compare favourably with that of some 
American and Continental hotela, There is also a café and 
hilliard-room, kept by an Englishman, where good ale, stout, and 
wine are sold, Although there is a sort of » ie in the town, 
it is scarcely worth noticing, the accommodation being inferior to 
that of the other pacts of Mexico. Almost every ities there is 
a bull-ring, or “ Plaza de toro,” which is generally very largely 
attended by the Mexican population of the town, Foreigners go 
only there once for curiosity, but are soon disgusted with such 
prutalising public amusements. In one of the houses of the Plaza 
there is a café, a sort of gambling-house, where at times very large 
sums are played for, ‘This place is greatly resorted to on Sundays 
and holidays. The wholesale and general trade is cameinae 
by foreign houses—German, English, French, and 
Spanish—who supply the interior and north of Mexico with all 
kinds of European goods; but English manufactures, crockery, 
and hardware form the largest part of the trade, although the dry 
goods of France and Germany are largely consumed, the Mexican 
ladies being exceedingly fond of dress, The shops in the streets 
are well filled with goods, and some of them may be compared 
with shops of large provincial towns in Europe. They are mostly 
kept by foreigners, particularly Spaniards, There is a consider- 
able trade between this port and Guaymas, 5t. Blas, and the 
coasting ports of Novachista and Altata, A limited trade is car- 
ried on,with Manzanilla and Acapuleo. The country produces all 
kinds of tropical fruits, maize, sugar, tobacco, skins; and the 
export trade to California and to Europe consists chiely of silver 
ollars, Brazil or Lima wood, and Sa) gies a The import 
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or 

"The Government has the monopoly of the tobacco and cigarros, 
the consumption of which is very large; Mexicans of both sexes 
smoke their paper cigarros all day long. Tobacco is not allowed 
to pass from one state into another without paying a certain duty. 
It is the same with gold and silver: one may not carry more than 
100 dollars in cash, and this only with a written permission. From 
the brandy of the country, called meszcall, which is made of the 
pene Ag the Government derives a great income in the. 
shape of licences to manufacturers; stamps, concessions for bil- 
liarda, and other indirect taxes are likewise a source of income, 
The revenue of the custom-house for the export duty of 3) per cent. 
on silver is also very large. : 

But it is very difficult to establish any correct statement or sta-, 
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tistic returns as to the amount of silver and gold gi asieg 
or of foreign goods imported, as a very large amount of goods is 
smuggled Fito the country all along the extensive and unguarded 
coast of the Gulf of California. | 

The country to the north side of Mazatlan, and the road to - 
Culiacan, are marshy; in the swamps near the sea small alli- 
gators are very numerous, During our journey we were several 
Guise startled by the appearance of reptiles and insects, such 
as scorpions, large and small snakes, aiacrams, centipedes; but 
they are not so dangerous to the careful traveller as the reader in 
Europe might fancy, In the forests and fields there is an abun- 
dance of deer, hares, rabbits, squirrels, partridges, quails, and 
foxes; also tiger-cats, chacals, wolves, jaguars, pumas or South 
American lions; and in the interior of the Sierra, the grizzly and 
brown beara. There is a jaguar in Mr. Knight's house, a fine 
pecimen, about one year old, very tame, and approachable 
almost by everybody. It is kept chained to a post near a window 
in the dining-hall, and now and then allowed to walk loose about 
the house with its chain round its neck, looking either down in the 
street from the baleony, or lying quietly under a sofa in the 


drawing-room, 

The harbour of Mazatlan is scarcely fortified : near the entrance 
on the side of the hill there is the Presidio, which protects the 
port from the south, but from the cast the town is entirely exposed. 

In former times the principal trade was carried on in the town 
of Asilo del Rosario, a great mining place, situated at about 
16 leagues east of Mazatlan, and on the main road from Acaponeta 
(Jalisco) to Culiacan. From this town the Rio del Rosario runs 
towards the harbour of Mazatlan, and is navigable for small boats, 
which are used to traffic on it. In former times the merchants 
came from the different towns of Sonora, Cinaloa, Chihuahua, and 
Durango to make their purchases there, as they do now in Ma- 
zatlan, and a considerable trade was carried on between that place 
and Seng hp The town is situated in a motntain gorge; it 
has narrow, but well paved and cleaned streets, great stone-built 
houses, and contained in 1830 about 7000 inhabitants, of which a 
rreat number were miners. At a distance of 7 leagues from 


san out 2500 inhabitants, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which there is a copper mine, formerly marked for 
silver amalgamation, 

After disposing of all our business im Mazatlan, we took infor- 
mation as to the best and safest way of travelling to El Fuerte by 
way of Culiacan, which is about 90 leagues feona Masnikatal 

We found an opportunity of going by sea in a small coasting 
craft, of about 60 tons, to Altata, a port situated at the mouth of 








from the ocean. But during the rainy season, which commences 
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the river Culiacan; but this being the season for heavy squalls, 
added to the bad accommodation on board, we preferred under- 
taking at once our journey by land on the backs of mules. We 
inquired as to the prices, and learned that the usual charge for 
hiring is about 30 dollars per mule from here to El Fuerte, besides 
G0 dollars, the pay of three mozos (servants), and their board, 
and the feeding, of the mules on the road. I came to an agreement 
to pay only 150 dollars for nine mules and three servants to Culia- 
can, trusting to get cheaper rates of accommodation at that place 
to El Fuerte, in which hope I was not disappointed. We required 
three pack-mules for our provisions and luggage in onder to be 
able to travel at the usual rate of 15 to 18 leagues per diem, and 
three servants for attendance and assistance in case of an attack 
by robbers, of whom we heard almost every day some frightful 
stories. ‘The country round Mazatlan is rather dangerous for the 
unaccompanied traveller: murders and robberies occur not un 
frequently ; nevertheless I afterwards learnt by experience that 
foreigners are seldom attacked if they are well arm For every 
kind of excursion into the interior the best and cheapest plan is to 
purchase, on arrival at the nearest seaport to the place which has 
to be surveyed, a couple of good riding-mules for each person, and 
as TmALny agg asians as are wanted, with good pack-saddles, saddles, 
bridles, &c., inasmuch as the prices paid for hire exceed by far the 
cost price of the mules, the feeding on the road being always at 
one’s own charge. It isadvisable also to engage at once one gx 
servant for each person, at the rate of 10 dollars per month... The 
mules can always be sold again at a very small loss, if they are 
well ketones cared for by the servants. 

Wi made a : into the 












) all . expedition i 
interior, and fixed the following Monday, — lst July, for 
starting. , : A 3 - } a <—s * 

the 3lst of July, at 5 o'clock in the morning, we left Ma- 
zatlan for El Fuerte. There are two roads leading to Culiacan. 
inhabitants, with many gold and silver amalgamation works. In 
the vicinity of this pueblo there are many smaller villages and 
farms, the inhabitants of which are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and rearing large numbers of cattle. The climate is very 
hot; but notwithstanding the intense heat, this place, as well as 
all the others in the lowlands of Cinaloa through which we tra- 
velled, is considered healthy, they all being free from the epidemics 
which too often accompany such high temperatures. This may in 
some respects be owing to the wenenly breeze which springs up in 
the evening on the whole coast, and brings with it the cool ar 
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ground, passed through rough the village of Pueblo Viego, and arrived 
at Carrizal at 11 o'clock in, the mo ric We seared sone 
journey at 1, travelling through ha straight, level, park-like road, 
3 ning in a north-westerly directi Son em the sen a 
mountains, protected against th ng rays of the gun by 
the wrojecting branches of the trees meeting from both sides. We 
reached Culiacan about 6 o'clock in the evening, after having 
travelled 15 leagues that day. 

We put up at the hotel, or “meson,” the only one in the town, 
a large and spacious square building in the old Spanish « 
The rooms are of a very good size, and have their entrance from 
the large corridor surrounding the inner yard. The walls are bare, 
nor have the rooms any other furniture but a rough wooden 
bedstead, a few chairs, and a small common deal table; neither 
pedding linen, nor any other necessaries could be had, and we 
were glad to have our mattresses, sheets, and blankets with us, to 
make our temporary home a little more comfortable than the 
lolgings we had been accustomed to all along the road. The 
marked difference in the accommodation of this oar compared 
to Mazatlan showed us already what we should have to pre pare 
for hereafter, and that we should have toegive up al idea 
of ac ay comfort, and accustom ourselves to a rough ranger's 
life. ‘The hotel-keeper was a Chinaman, and his table was really 
so good that we enjoyed our meals a3 much, after the bad food on 
the road, as though we had been in an hotel in Paria. We remained 
four days in Culiaean, and, through the kind assistance of an 
a grrr ie Wm. Mackintosh, jun.—we hired other mules 
and gervants at very cheap rates, and sent those we had back 
to Mazatlan. The usual price for the hire of a mule from here to 
El] Fuerte is sixteen dollars, including all servants’ wages and 
their board on the road. 

Culiacan is the capital of the province of Cinaloa, situated on 
the southern part of a large river of the same name at the foot of 
the lower ranges of mountains, coming from the high Sierra, ata 
distance of about 25 leagues, The town is built om the spot 
where the old city of Hueicolhuacan formerly stood, so famous in 
Mexican history. It is the seat of the Bishop and Governor of 
the whole province, with a population of about 9500 inhabitant 
The town is very regularly laid out: its streets all run in right 
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angles from the principal square, * The Plaza,” which is sur- 
rounded with fine large stone colonnade buildings, The cathe- 
dral, facing the * Plaza “ to the east, is very old and dilapidated 
but the interior is very large, and is decorated with some fine 
paintings. Among the houses armite the colonnade there is a 
club-house and gambling-room with billiards, which is a favourite 
amusement of the Mexicans, I have met with it even in the 
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mamplent res maya places of the Sierra, Most of these houses are 
furnished, and are inhabited by a great number of 
mane oe aie Whose fortunes are chiefly « lerived from the work- 
ing of the numberless silver mines in the adjoining Sierra. ‘The 
wrincipal streets have-also a number of very fine =m stocked 
chiefly with English and French manufactured good: 
also two apothecaries’ and chemists’ shoy the last we met with-on 
our journey northwards, The aniaehts ilding is the “Casa de 
Moneda,” or Mint, built’ not man peice, y Mr. Mackintosh 
at a cost of $50,000 dollars, é amalgamation-works, with 
laboratory, offices, and other seeterneodakivin for the manufacture 
of oa acids for smelting, refining, and assaying old and ailver, 
extensive, and most conveniently placed : all the machinery 
Saud England at a expense. The privilege of the 
Min Gunde Sian Me chek: the present lessee is 
Mr. Granados, Mr, Wm. Mackintosh is a nephew of the founder 
of the Mint, and partner in the house of Messrs. Granados. The 
amount coined last year reached very nearly two millions of dollars 
in gold and silver, derived from the different mines of this district 
a he cioo, all, worked by private parties, and on a very limited 
scale. Mr, Granados stated that if only a little of that intelli- 
gence, labour, and capital, which is annually wasted in useless 
researches in ‘agua could. be practically bestowed upon the 
immense hidden mineral wealth of these regions, the produce would 
be incredibly large. 
Besides the occupation of silver mining, the opulation is en- 
gaged in veh trade of the well-known Lima or Nicaragua wood, 
ch along the mountains of the Sicrra, fram St. Blas 
to Sonor and which is largely cut down in this neighbour 
«Al 2 Be ok Mranes of about 15 lenges trom Coa The 
river Cal has its source in the state of Durango, and rises very 
high during the rainy season, but afterwards it can easily be crossed 
on horseback. Part of the land close to the town is cultivated, 
woereas the greater part of the country on the road to Culiacan is 
in the wild original state of nature; nevertheless here and there 
large farm-houses, ranchos, and haciendas are to be seen on the 
banks of several small rivers which fall into the great river below 
the town, and in the villages. [From time to time the eye rests 
with pleasure and relief on the great tracts of land cultivated with 
sugarcane, maize, and other Indian crops. Waste land may be 
claimed by anybody who will undertake to cultivate it, and the 
husbandman who understands his work in the least is always 
mid repaid for his trouble, There are many very rich farmers. 
easing thousands of heads of cattle, fields, and hacien- 
, but, waite: the country is too thinly populated, the 
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majority of the present race is too indolent, and agriculture, com- 
eae Mh silver mining, is considered by them too slow a medium 
of obtaining wealth. 

The inhabitants of Culiacan are of a better defined race, and 
lew mixed with negroes and other races, than the population of 
Mazatlan. The whiter population of Culiacan and Cinaloa gene- 
rally consist of descendants from the old noes im and a 
Spanish settlers, who, true to their origin, still preserve their 
character a more lively, sincere, ferineeniies stamp than the other 
races of Mexico. The men are well-built, strong, and healthy; 
the women generally pretty, of a fine white colour and clear skin, 
and mostly possessed of a pleasing deportment of natural grace. 
The blue eye and light hair, so uncommon in the country, point 
out many a family as the purer descendants in the generation 
from their Moorish ancestors. 

Music, dancing, and singing, and also gambling, are the 
favourite amusements of both sexes. A band plays very often on 
the * Plaza” in the evening, and a very primitive kind of theatre’ 
has been got up in the court-yard of an old house for dramatic 

The Indians of the state of Cinaloa belong to different tribes: 
towards the south, in the country and in the Sierra, the Coras, 
Najarites, and Hoecicolhues are to be found; to the north of Culi- 
acan, the Cingloas, Cochitas, and Tuvares; and towards the town 
of El Fuerte, and farther north, we find the Mayos Indians, to 
which belong also the tribes of “ Quasare,” “ Ahome,” and “ Oco- 
ronis.” The main tribe of the Mayos Indians live principally to 
the west of» El Fuertg and Alamos, and their chief ee and 
towns are Santa Croz de Mayo, or Quitivis, Echajoa, Nabajoa, 
Curimpo, Tuia, and Camoa. The Yaquis are still farther north, 
and belong entirely to the state of Sonora. All these Indians are 
very good labourers for agricultural and mining purposes ; and, if 
assisted by missionaries, their intellects would be much improved, 

as they have al Naas a eer for civilized life. They are very 
. good guides, and can walk all day long. They are generally of a 
2%. "Their whole dress consists cither of a piece of woollen 
stuff tied round the loins, or a coarse sort of a large cloak which 
they hang over the shoulders in the higher regions of the Sierra. 
Their weapons are bows, arrows, and lances, which they use to 
perfection. They all obey one governor, who is their general. 
Some of the Indians mix with the lower classes of the Matinan 
- population, the result of which is a great variety of mixed races, — 

The temperature of Culincan is the same as that of Mazatlan, 
although one does not meet with so many mosquitoes. ‘The heat in- 
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the day in the month of August was from 95° to 98° in the shade, 
often as much as 104°; during the night it fell to 88° and 90°. 
The rainy season being just on, we had rain almost every day, 
with terrible thunderstorms and immense falls of water. 

The winter is very mild, and on our return, three months after- 
wards, we found the evenings much cooley and more comfortable, 
although in the middle of the day the thermometer rose to 94° 
and 96°, ; | . 

After collecting the necessary information for our journey we 
prepared for starting, by no means frightened at the tale which 
reached our ears, that a party of Mexican robbers might attack us 
on the road. We took care to have our arms ready for any emer- 

eney, and made great parade of them when riding through a town 
Se vltige: The sight alone of fire-arms in the hands of foreigners 
will prevent the Mexicans from attacking them, except the numbers 
are much in their favour, On our road we met with immense 
varieties of all kinds of coloured birds, from the Lagi oes 
to the smallest humming-bird: they abound in this part of Mexico. 

Aug. Kh.—We crossed the two arms of the river a little below 
the town at three o'clock in the afternoon, and had a good ride on 
our fresh mules; our bodies seemed also doubly refreshed for a 
new journey. One of our servants was a fine and good old Mexi- 
ean; he had made this same journey for more than forty years, 
and is known almost to everybody on the road; but yn spite of his 
serious apprehension of an attack, supported by many of his stories 
of murders and robberies, we got clear of all danger, and at eight 
o'clock arrived safely at Poteron, about 8 leagues from Culiacan 
* where we stopped for the night, ‘The country being very beautiful 
in scenery, the road quite level, and the distance short, we felt not 
much fatigued, apd alter resting till three o'clock in the morning, 
we prepared again to start, rome 

Auf, 10th.— We left the rancho at four o'clock, and hada very long 
ride until we reached the village of Morita, at about twelve o'clock, 
after passing the aserl 9 scope agen: gle’ eta Platana, Mes- 
calita, and other smaller places on the road. Here we dined, and 
remained till three pela, when we started again and reached the 
village of Aquajita towards seven o'clock in the evening, having 
that day made about 18 leagues on level ground. We met a 
Mexican who had been in California, and who was quite delighted 
to see some Europeans claiming yee in hia house, 
leaving Culiacan we fell in with a Scotchman, who came down 
from Sonora with some fine specimens of minerals. H ! 

Aug. 11th.—We started at four o'clock, passing the villages of 
La Noria, El Palma, and, at half-past eight o'clock, the town of 
Mocorito, situated on a river of the: ame nate. Crossing the 
river, we put up on the other side at a very large rancho for dinner, 
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which we had under a large lime-tree, and left again at three 
o'clock, arriving at Ciengita towards seven o'clock in the evening, 
after having : 16 le that day. 

Aug. 12¢.—We left | iengita at three o'clock in the Morning, 
while it was yet dark. The consequence was that we lost our way 
in t ae Oe VO: and had great trouble to find the right 
road again. After passing the village of Coyote we arrived at 
the town of Cinaloa towards twelve o'clock, having made 10 
leagues that day. I delivered my letters of introduction to a 
Spanish merchant of the place, and obtained through him some 
valuable information respecting the silver and copper mines of the 

uel formerly called Villa de San Felipe y Santiago de 
Cinaloa, is situated on the left bank of the river of de same name, 
and in the main road from Culiacan to El Fuerte and Sonora. 
The town is built on hilly ground, and was formerly very flourish- 
ing, with upwards of 9500 inhabitants ; but now it is almost deso- 
late, and counts scarcely more than 3000 souls, It had a very 
fine cathedral, built by the old Spanish missionaries on the top of a 
hill, in a half-Moorish style, with a lofty roof, and possessing an 
altar-piece of massive silver. Formerly another large church stood 
in the lower part of the town on “The Plaza; but there is 
nothing left of it but the tower, as the nave and choir have been 
swept away many years ago by a tremendous flood coming down 
from the neighbouring mountain. os. 

Aug. 13th.—We started at five o'clock in the morning, and by 
eleven o'clock, after travelling 9 leagues, arrived at the rancho, 
on the river Ocoroni, opposite the old village of Qeorona. Owi 
to the late heavy rains in the Sierra the river was swollen to sue 
a height that we were obliged to stop there for a whole day, wait- 
ing for the fall of the waters. We went out shooting, and in the 
evening some Indians and Mexicans of both sexes from the 
surrounding ranchos came to see us, and to ask all kinds of 
medical sittina, having an impression that every European tra- 
veller must be more or less A medical man, The a circum- 
stances occurred to me very frequently, particularly in the interior 
ledge of some simple and wholesome household prescriptions to 
wh their own neglect, or for want of application of the plainest 
Aug. 14th.—Towards ten o'clock in the morning the water had 
fallen low enough to allow our passing the river; our saddles and 
wrsontl luggage were carried over on the heads of Mexicans and 















Indians, who are wonderfully sure-footed even in a rapid str 
and who can just as easily swim across with a heavy load on their 
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head, if there is no other way left for crossing these wild moun- 
tain streams during the’ rainy season. We passed the village 
of Ocorona, and ‘allowing for several hours a beautiful even 
road, with maize plantations on either side, entered some of the 
mountain-gorges of the firat out-branches of the Sierra Madre. 
Starting from Cultacan, we hod to pass over several hills and. 
undulating grounds covered with thick underwood, on a road 
winding here and there between high mountains, which were 
stretching far out from the adjoinmg Sierra towards the const, 
their several high peaks being visible from the sea. Before reach- 
ing the village of La Morita the road emerges into a sr 
open country, showing on one side endless plains, rioe (heme 

which are cultivated with a tall luxuriant maize, frijoles 

a ugar-cane; and on the other side the great chain td rt 








Madre ipsa visible, at more or less distance, with 
is oly peaks, high pt cliffs, and mountain-ridges sloping 
gradually down into ets heeuih valleys. In fact, from this point 
to Cinaloa and Ocorona, the country seems lke a fertile 
studded in all directions with numberless farms containing hundreds 
of heads of cattle and horses, and forms one of the most 
densely-populated districts in the whole province. The aijoin- 
ing woods are rich in all kinds of tropical plants, wild indigo, 
eochineal, medicinal herbs, balsam, gums, and Brazil and other 
dye-woods, the greater part of which being allowed to rot or 
decay, become useless to the present small po gh eres who are 
either too irnoranit oR crt apathetic to turn same to com- 
mercial advantage. principal occupation of the Mexicans 

eect mirage = sain ole attention seems to be directed 
femlite. der branch of oral from which we: as ihe 





mining, which was carried on in the po le mountain swith 
more or less success; but the greater number of the TnerSs Can 
apply only very limited means: for working, and im case of a 
nza, or a fortunate discovery of a rich deposit at dived 
they spemd most of their money in gambling, or in some other 
equally foolish manner, not feeling the necessity of surrounding 
themselves with such luxuries as are considered essential to the 
comfort of European life, The country, therefore, does not profit 
much by the immense quantities of gold and silver which are 
every year extracted from the bowels of the earth, the 
E was informed that great aprons kaye unnaee 
during the last ten years; and it ia to be hoped that, with free 
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trade and more liberal and enlightened institutions, the population 
will gradually rie to a position more in accordance with the 
possession of such a rich and beautiful country. 

_ For several hours we pursued our journey in a northerly direc- 
tion, through a deep, narrow valley, by the side of a mountain- 
stream, which we had to cross several times, and gradually reached 
an elevated little plain, on which the small village of 'Tasajera 





is situated. This village consists of scarcely a dozen huts, and 
seems to be shut out from all communication, bei ounded by 
mountains and ranges of very high peaks 

After a short stay for refreshment we started again by three 
o'clock, our way winding through thick brushwood and grass, over 
hilly ground, between narrow mountain-gorges, till we reached a 

ge plain where the mountain-ridges divided, one running north- 
east and the other in a south-westerly direction. We now entered 
once more on fertile ground in a fine open country, where we had 
a most extensive view of the endless plain stretching itself before 
us towards EF] Fuerte. 

At seven p.m. we reached the small but flourishing village of 
Ojita, finely situated at the foot of the mountain whence we had, 
just pened, after having travelled 15 leagues that day. 

ug. 1oth.—We lefi Ojita at five o'clock in the morning, and 
by six we passed the larger village of Montaya, after several times 
crossing a stream which has its source in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and which ultimately joins the Rio Santa Maria, On our 
road we passed many well-cultivated tracts of country full of cattle, 
although by far the largest portion is still lying waste, waiting for 
the hands of future generations to redeem it om its present 
condition. 

At eleven o'clock we reached the town of El Fuerte, at a dis- 
tance of about 8 leagues from Ajita. ‘There being no hotel or 
“tneson”’ in the place, we put up at a good-looking private house, 
where we were well received. After settling with our arriero for 
our mules, we presented our letters to the principal merchant in 
the town, and were much gratified to obtain all the information and 
assistance which we were in need of for our journey into the in- 
terior of the Sierra. We remained here ‘hur abroad Gaye waiting 
for a gentleman who we expected would arrive, and aecompan 
us to his residence at Chois, at the foot of the Sierra, about 1. 
leagues from El Fuerte, | 

“We had ample time to see not only all the adjacent country, 
hut also the town itself, the appearance of which bears no com- 
parison with Culiacan, It is situated in latitude 26° 56, and 
bonita 108" 99, on the southern bank of the river of the game 
name, which is very broad and deep near the town, and rises 
tv a great height during the rainy season, ‘The Rio El Fuerte 
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has its source far in the interior of the Sierra in the districts 
of Huacaybo and Pajichic, and is first called Rio de Urique, as 
it flows by the town of the same name in a south-easterly direc- 
tion; and, collecting in its south-easterly course many smaller 
mountain-streams, it is joined at Calavas by a large river which 
comes from the south-west, being formed through the junction of 





the two rivers, the Rio de git og in the Sierra near 
Loredo, and the Rio Verde and iguel, having their 
different sources in the far distant ca districts near na 


Narogame, and Cruces, in the high Sierra. In its onward folie 
course, it is farther joined by several smaller streams, by the larger 
Bio de ee coming down from the Sierra near Magurichic in a 
south-easterly direction, and by the Rio de Chois coming from the 
south-went ‘Being this thus Shc waeneapa by all the waters gathered 
within a circuit miles, and still within the water- 
- ee ar ofthe Great Cordlera,the Ro Fuerte 

ows aimost In A e westerly direction Ww ecto 
of Cinaloa, dividing it at the same pom cy province of 
Sonora, and ultimately falling into the Gulf of Califersie ate’ ata dis- 
tance of about 30 leagues from El Fuerte. From this latter place _ 
a direct road leads in a west north-westerly direction, by way of 
Alamos to Guaymas, the only great shipping port of Sonora, whilst 
another road in a south-easterly direction leads to the coasting port 
of Novachista, at the mouth of the Rio Cimaloa; and at a distance 
of about 45 leagues from El Fuerte there is also a road along the 
south bank of the river towards its mouth, leading to the Indian 
town of Arboleta, but it is not much used. 

_ The town of Ar aides fs called mio he ot is 











The eae was then flourishing, and the pepalation incressta 
rapidly to about 5000 inhabitants, but, through transferring the 
seat of government to the town of Alamos, 26 leagues distant, 
west by north, the ee and industry of El Fuerte was 
reaad.i in its progress, and the population dwindled down so 
much, that in 1830 it etic consisted of S000 inhabitants. 
a The town tial nothing Sch of ris a eee centre, 
a fine cathedral whic stand, with large buildings onging to 
Meszers. Ibarra and Orantio, in an extensive but much 
squire. The coun from El Fuerte down to the sea-coast is 
Scavy end: sanily, though some small hills from time to time 
VOL, XXX. o c 
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‘We continued our way on a level road for some time, breathing 
the air of the mountain without suffering from the heat, 
which ig so oppressive aa mile regions. Passing a large 
rancho, and following up the road among trees, we came to a 
fine ronan aie ea 4 waterfall, where we halted for breakfast, 

amping in the shade of a tall tree ; we enjoyed this heartily after 
our long morning ride, and started again 2 three o'clock, having 
the mountains of Bahuerachic at some distance before us. We 
soon entered a beautiful large vi ey fully cultivated with maize and 

sugar-canc, with a fine rancho and garden in its centre. About 
& miles from this place the road branches out into two directions, 
one to the right leading to the village and mines of Bahuerachie, 
a distance of about 7 miles; the other to the left, which we took, 
leads in a north-easterly direction to the old mineral town of 
Urique. At this point we entered the province of Chihuahua, 
being the boundary between this state and the state of Cinaloaj at 
a distance of about 18 leagues from Chois We followed a small 
path over several hills, entered another fine valley crossed by a small 
stream, and came to the little Indian vill | is oe Caliente,” 
called so on account of its hot spring of mineral water. We 
pitched our tents on a neighbouring hill; but the heavy rains and 
storm soon compelled us to seck the shelter of an Indian hut, 
where we passed the night, all crowded together on the floor of a 
single room. | 
Thursday, Aug. 20th.—Started early in the morning, and found 
it rather cool for the first time since we left Choi, the village being 
situate at a considerable height above the level of the sea, in the 
regions of oak and fruit-trees, called “Terra Templada,” As- 
cending constantly a branch of the great chain of the Cordillera, 
we were fast advancing towards the “Terra fria ” or “ Sierra alta :” 
those extensive, inhospitable regions, densely wooded with small 
oak, fir, and majestic pine-trees, and inhabi only by a few tribes 
of Indians. ‘The travelling in the shade of these primitive forests 
is most 7 ARS ee the climate at roar, er elevation being similar 
to that of the continent of Europe. The g logy of the soil, from 
Chois to this point, presents to the malneraboeiat many interesting 
eatures. On our journey we met with s ALA and on mee 











all oie the Geta 









After an ascent of upwards of 44 hours we reached the summit 
of a mountain, where we had a fine view over the hills we had 
for the last few days, but another mountain was still before 

us, which we had to aseend, and it was not until noon that we 
reached a great P Sapo the summit of one of fee points 
of this part of the Cordillera, a height of about 8000 to 9000 
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fect above the level of the sea, A splendid panorama now opened 
to our eyes, moet difficult to describe, for its grandeur, beauty, 
and extent in all directions, Before us at some distance, and 
much beneath our feet, appeared the rugged and remarkable shape 
of our guide, “ The Mountains of Anderson's Mine ;" and locking 
down from our present elevation, the hills and mountains which 
we passed over since our departure from Chois dwindled down in 
appearance to an undulating ground, with small hills and moun- 
tams. The effect of this scenery was greatly heightened by the 
variety of colours of the foliage of the different kinds of trees 
from the tropical regions up to the Terra Fria, and the whole 
of this ct landscape was pleasingly embellished with fine 
ranchos and large open valleys, mostl: sultivated with Indian corn. 
Behind us the scenery was of a diferent nature. The leading 
chain of the great Sierra Madre appeared in its abrupt and irre- 
gular outlines, with rocks rising perpendicularly from their base to 
- an enormous elevation. Pine-trees and dwarf oaks are the only 


verctation on the summits of these mountains; in the crevices of 
fallen rocks, and in the parts a little lower, the cactus is seen only 
in isolated groups. After enjoying for a time this grand scene, 
we procecded a few miles farther to a suitable place for encamp- 
ment to prepare our meal. We had scarcely finished when a 
tremendous storm with rain set m: the thunder-claps in these 
solitary regions, and the continuous lightning, were awfully grand ; 
the dark clouds which overhung the mountains changed suddenly 
the day almost into night, $. 
Towards 4 o'clock the weather cleared up, and we were just 
starting, when a Frenchman, working a silver-mine in the neigh 
“bourhood, came up and informed us oat ie had. discovered a 
us. Ve made therefore an i iP l i to survey 















a 
r rh ; 








of the Frenchman and our Indian guides and pervater who 
went much in advance to look out for a suitable spot to pitch 
our,tent for the night. Meanwhile another ee shower, accon- 
panied with thunder and lightning, began to fall in such torrents 
that it was impossible to move any farther on our road. Our 
ition was now very critical, as we all got separated at great 
istances from each other, knowing our respective distances only 
by the repeated calla, which often were only answered by the 
echo. Tocomplete my misfortune, my mule refused to advance any 
farther, and compelled me to resign myself to my fate, and to pre- 
pare for passing the night in this solitary wilderness, where I could 
not hope to find an Indian hut or ra Some most powerful 
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flashes of lightning enabled me to gather a few branches of 
turpentine-wood, which I cut into small splinters, and, with the aid 
of a box of wax-matches, I succeeded after a great deal of trouble 
in making a good fire under a tree, which soon enabled Mr. 
Verneuil to find me. Shortly oS eno 
see OUr missing party at some distance, and, dragging our mu is 
behind us, lost no time in joining them; but bees we had to wait 
upwards of an hour, in an incessant heavy rain, until our Mexicans 
and Indians had brought in our strayed a which carried 
our tents, provisions, and clothing. Although we had a tre- 
mendous fire to warm us, we felt severely the effects of the bad 
weather; and the cold wind blowing during the whole night at 
this great elevation, we had but a few hours’ rest, when we 
ad to get up to prepare our breakfast, and to start as usual at 
sunrise. 
Aug. 30th.—Descending for upwards of two hours, we crossed 
& fine valley like a garden, fully covered with peach and apple-- 


trees, planted, we were told, in former times by come Spani 
missionaries. We afterwards reached a plain of about 5 miles by 
4, cultivated with maize, and ascended gradually another branch 
of the Sierra, which, although not so high as the other, left us 
still in “terra fria” among pine-trees, 

Towards 12 o'clock we reached a fine open spot, between two 
high hills, cultivated with maize by an Indian family living 
in huts built on poles. We had to pitch our tents at once for 
the night, as the sky again became overcast; during the rainy 
season, rain and storm may be looked for in the Sierra with cer- 
tainty every afternoon, We made a very large fire before the 
tent, and a good dinner, consisting of roasted dried beef, 
“carne seca,” which we always carried with us, and cheese, pinola, 
and gome tortillas, which we got from the Indians. 

dite 31 st— We started at six in the morning, and following up 

a alongside a rio for several hours through a dense forest, 
ddenly reached a fine a plateau, from which we had a most 

nificent view over the lofty chains of the Great Cordillera. 
An the centre of a valley, about 3 or 4 miles distant, the old 
mineral town of Urique presented itself to our view, some 5000 
i w. 4. large river of the same name, having its source 
town, winding round the distant hills and mountains. The de- 
scent here is very steep, and we had great diffici ty in getting 
over large stones and broken masses of rocks thrown about in 
directions ; abrupt cliffs, in many instances thousands of feet high 
from their immediate base, fallen-in craters of extinct volcanoes, 
and immense rocks of lava and porpliyry — an entirely 


different appearance to any view we had had 
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_ In our descent from the plateau to the village we passed succes- 
sively through three different climates—from the “terra fria,” or 
cold regions, where we felt the want of our wrappers, down to 
the “ terra caliente,” where the heat was as intense as in El Fuerte, 
although Urique is situate upwards of 1500 feet above the level 
of the sea. Each region had its different flowers, plants, and 
fruit-trees: in the higher part we found peaches and apples ; 
lower down we enjoyed the yellow and pink cactus-fruit, with its 
delicious flavour; and in the “terra caliente,” the banana, water- 
melon, orange, dve., were in great abundance, and in full maturity. 

Maize is cultivated in the higher regions, as well as im the 
lower, where it grows to a height of from 12 to 18 feet, particu- 
larly when near a rio. Here is an endless field open to the 
naturalist and botanist, ns well as to the geologist and minera- 
logist. Towards 4 o'clock we reached the town of Urique; but 
the river was so swollen and rapid, that it was impossible to pase it 
on horseback, As there are no boats, we were compelled to re- 
main afew days longer in pe bs to wait for the fall of the stream. 





We put up at the house of Mr. Vinegra, thégeon of an old 
Spaniard i had worked many silver mines in thts district, and 
had left to his family the famous silver mine “ Del Rosario.” 

| * Ist.—Urique is an old mineral town which, before the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, was the centre of extensive alver- 
mining districts, with a population of upwards of 6000: at present 
it does not exceed 800 souls. A great number of silver-mines 
have been worked in the immediate vicinity of this place, as well as 
of a village 2 miles farther north, callec Guadalu lupe, and great 
wealth has been drawn from this locality. The mountain facing 
the town contains a large number of rich silver-lead lodes, many 








of which have been opened in former days, but for the want of 
a more industrious race of people. A few mines are occasionally 
worked by * Ga ig exican miners, who pick the best 


| nos,” or 

ores out of the different lodes, and make but a poor living by it. 
The most important and richest mine known at present is the old 
mine La Sefiora del Rosario, but being full of water its richness 
is of no avail to the proprietor, who has no ca ital to finish the 
adit level which was begun many years ago. Since this eas of 
the Journal was written, I have received intelligence from Urique 
an American’ company has taken ow famous mine and 
is engaged in completing the adit level. ‘This level, or “ socabon,” 
has been driven in only 30 varas, but requires 90 varas more in 
order to reach the main lode, to cut 17 other lodes running 
parallel with it, and to drain all the lodes of the water wi 

now prevents the working of them. There are other mines as 
good as “ Rosario,” but aband: 4 
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hey are—La Escubierto, la Antonia, la 
: al Ancona, la Gona San Gallitano, Jesus 
Maria, &c., which have formerly produced ore from 2 to 20 mares 


per carga. 
Unique is situate about highly adatoed from Chois, and the sur- 

prier e country is oy atest to agricultural 

Cattle and maize are abundant, and all other necessaries of life 

obtainable from the Tarahumare Indians, who inhabit the adjoming 








Sierra, and bring down a SSO arise other fruits in large 
quantities. An In thinks of walking 30 to 40 les 
et Mall Us Iced of peachion a Bp for one or two do 


There is water all the year round in the river; but in the rainy 
season, the numerous mountain-streams falling into it all along its 
course from its source to the town create such a rise as to prevent 
all trafic. ‘The sugar of the country is brought by mules from 
Chois, also coffee, colonial produce, and foreign manufactured 
goods, the sale of which is very limited on account of the 
many hands through which they have to pass before reaching the 





consumer. Ir district, as well as in the interior, almost the 
ouly foreign to be met with are the British manufactures of 
Manchester and Sheffield, English erockery, &c., very few Ameri- 


can articles finding their way over the Sierra into these territories 
from Chihuahua, although large caravans arrive there every year 
from the United States over the at, vid Texas and the north- 





east mountam r 


As very few ‘uropeans visi these POgH ys we created 
quite a sensation among the Cilla, and | that we 
came to survey the district on account of its min a hope 


sprang up among them that we had come to take up the mines 
and give*them some work, which they would most readily 
accept. Not only in this, but in many other localities on our 
journey, the _penalaiie longed for the good old times of the 
| hey possess very good feelings towards Europeans, 

The want of, a new element to clevate the population: from its 
labret sarge pocseaeo ig span felt ang all classes in 
> and energetic foreigners with a bona. r- 

jean indanry wold be contielly received by all. ths tie 
iat river a little to the nent of the town, and sct oat on our 
- journey to the district of Huacaybo, in order, to examine some 
unusually rich copper and silver mines, af which we had heard 
before starting for El Fuerte. We passed ag shieaspe deserted 
mining town of Guadalupe, and a few leagues farther on aera 
the central ridge of the Gteat Cordillera. The following evening 
we reached the summit of the Sierra Alia, after a long ae nil 
journey. We felt the cold very severely during the e night, for 





be 
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which we were scarcely provided, 
before our tents. Paes elon are i Sette by tenn 
of the Tarahumure tribe, who live in small huts, penerally built in 
the centre of fertile valleys, planted with maize and frijoles, and a 
prea: number of peach pene Sabie which fruit we found a great 
uxury compared with our daily food. The difference of 
the temperature, the purity of the air and the vegetation, indi- 
cated that we were now trayelling at a much ter elevation 
than the former ridges*we had passed ad. which, § ae some 
occasional prominent point, we could Pi dicinpuish in distance 

at apparent ly, much lower levels. 

| ho roads across these forests; that which is called the 
«< Camino Real” of the old Spaniards is a very narrow path, 
which, on account of its litle wency and the great rains, has 
in most | of the & We followed the cordon 
or circuit-roads on the plateaux, in order to avoid the repeated 
descents and ascents of intervening valleys of from 1500 to 2000 
feet, which were often very fatiguing to ourselves and our mules. 
We bei travelled over many more eee than the Indians do who 
accustomed to mountain travelli Before leavin BB gue. we 


engaged a resident Mexican as a ate @, who being well acquainted 
the lang 





the part of the country we wished to visit, and understanding 

of the Indians, was of great service to us along the 

road, where he procured. us Indians as special guides. The road 
now became very dangerous; in some places it led over rocks, 
scarcely admitting passage for a single mule. We could only 
inake short journeys; the rain set im in torrents almost every 
Baron and a. grenenfed. ob am re 2. Instead of the eae the 





ere tl by th hi of the place, an old, fine-loo ing 
te Fag eae the week a on the very same 
meres at treed arrieros and Indians had been attacked na 
dev by ic 
The Indians are very skilful with their arrows and lances, with 
which they kill all wild animals. Some of them attack the grizzly 
bear with a heavy stick only, with which they dexterously rive 
him a blow on the nose, and whilst thus stunned finish him with 
their arrows and lances. There is abundance of game all about the 
Sierra, and the amusements of the Indians are very similar to ours, 
Those who are wealthy stake horses, mules, or produce, on foot 
or horse races, and often lose their all by such piri | 
Their dress consists, generally speaking, of roughly-made 
ponchos, coming down to as kare but sufficiently strong to pro- 
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igainst the inclemency of the weather; but they do not 
the Mexicans, leather sandals. Most of them are bare- 

bare-footed, and, in fine weather, have only a shirt or a 
few round their loins. The women are dressed, or rather 
barely covered, like the men; the better classes among them 
dress like the Mexicans. ss are all very superstitious, and 
the converted Indians, as well as the Gentiles, still hold to 
their old traditions They will not disclose to any Mexican 
or white man the spot where a silver mine has been discovered. 
They still dread the punishment of sudden death by Providence, 
which fear has been imposed on them by the first Jesuit mission- 
aries who came among them, and who have forbidden them to 
communicate to any but to their religious confessors the place 
of hidden treasures. I spoke to one who said he knew a 
very rich mine, but would not tell me where it was, It seemed, 
however, that our guide knew some trick to possess himself of 
their secret now and then. | | 

Huahuachic is situated in the centre of a small valley, on a high 
plateau, and has a population of about 400 souls, mostly Indians, 
Close to where we halted for the day, wasa fine garden full of peach 
and a pene bearing immense quantities of fruit. The other 
available part of the valley is cultivated with maize and frijoles ; 
it contained also cattle and ultry in abundance. In former times 
this place was more visited from its having been on the high road 
from the province of Sonora, by way of rs Fuerte, Urique, Hua- 
huachie, Batosedgachic, Cusihuirrachic, into the state city of 
Chihuahua, about 60 or 70 leagues distant. 

On our leaving the Indian town of Huahuachie we took another 
special guide to accompany us to Huacaybo, and purchased some 
provisions for the road. rom this place a road leads, to the west- 
ward, to the very important mining district of uarachic, where 
ailver-mines are worked by some Mexicans, and farther to the 
north-west, to the famous old silver-mine of “ Jesus Maria,” by 
way of Cajurichic and “ Aguas Calientes.” 

Jesus Maria. —Under “ head A Serdte) mines we shall have to 
speak at greater length of this pla ts gold mines, however, 
latalyy hee yielded. 10,600 nh ihe Mina bei ti 
ately, has yielded 10,000 do | gold every we t the 

ore ae aces ot geil evety week, At th 


thought less valuable here than silver mines. They are less con- 
stant, the stealing of the ore is more e iG i 
a short time destroy the capital i sted. ‘Tl 

as well as of Jesus Maria, is extracted by a real mini process 
from the rocks “in situ.” This place—* Mulatos "—is situated 
in the extreme south-western corner of the state, 120 league 
distant from the city of Chihuahua. Its mines were very ric 
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the time of the Spaniards, but have been abandoned since their 
expulsion. From time to time, however, some poor people make a 

ving by collecting a small portion of the precious metal. At 
present, by far the greater part of the gold and silver obtaimed 
from the mines of this country is gathered and extracted by this 
kind of mining squatters, who can only make use of the poorest 
means of which the art of mining and of metallurgy has to dispos 
In Mexican miners’ language they are known under the name of 
“ Gambusinos.” aed 

The above-mentioned famous mining place—Jesus Maria—ie a 

town in the Sierra Madre, on the head waters of the Rio Mayo, 
and near the frontier of the state of Sonora, Immense wealth was 
extracted from the numerous mines in its neighbourhood at the time 
of the Spaniards. Its silver ores always contain pola in a sufficient 
ratio to make the mare worth ten dollars. ‘The mine called 
“Santa Ludubigen™ has been worked since the expulsion of 
Spaniards. In the six months from May to October, 1839, it 
yielded a net profit of 400,000 dollars ; and during the two years 
1845 and 1846, again 500,000 dollars were cleared by the concern. 
The chief mine of Jesus Maria, however, which is the “Santa 
Juliana,” has never been worked since the time of the former 
masters of the country. ‘This mine is 300 varas (278 yards) deep, 
and is now filled with water. According to a reliable calculation, 
200,000 dollars would be necessary to begin working it again on 
as large a scale as would correspond to its importance. The ores 
have proved never to contain less than 4 mares, or 24 ounces of 
silver, and haye even reached 40 marcs, or 320 ounces in one 
carga, or 300 Ibs.; the mare by its quanti bei 
worth 10 dollars here, as peter ye 


of its water, a caml- 













the fact, that many of the “ Gambusinos"” make a living, and that 
those who provide them with funds make money even by a minute 
part of the treasures which they conta. Some gentlemen living 
at Jesus Maria lend money to the miners on the condition of 
being repaid after the expiration of one month, in bullion at a 
price of 16 per cent. beneath that paid by the mint of Chihuahua. 
Ons yehileian by investing a capital of 200,000 dollars in this 
kind of speculation fully doubled it in one year. The munt of 
Chihuahua paying 16 per cent. more thaw the miner receives, 
pays, nevertheless, about twenty per cent, less than the silver ia 
really worth, having, besides, the advantage of one motith’s interest 
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by retaining the silver alloyed with gold for the purpose of sepa- 


ra 
‘At distance of 12 lagu fom Jesus Maria a yery rich mine 
was discovered some years a This is the mine of 

Pertenencia.—The ores nono this place have been found to contain 
from 3 to 120 mares of silver in each carga, or 300lbe. The 
average ratio proved to be 6 mares. For a certain length of 
time, 600 cargas were bang every week, containing 2,400 
mares of silver, correspondi to a value“of 24,000 dollars a-week. 
The ex of mining er at quantity of ores were 600 dollars, 
those of extracti silver from the ores 3,000, total expenses 
3,600 dollars. gy Ronee each from the above produce, left a 
net a ie 400 St thes Nour perae oe 

ere it of these Notes to exhaust the subject, a - 
number of iis antnes in the neighbourhood of Jesus Maria might aka 
be named. This, however, would not add a corresponding 
of interest to our statements, and we prefer Fi ge the: reader 
attention only to the more prominent frets concerning the mineral 
wealth of this country. 

Corralitoz.—This mining place is Sy gg oat ll 
of the state, on the Rio de las Casas Grandes, which flowing ina 
northern direction towards the Rio Gila, but not reaching that river, 
empties itself into the Laguna de Guzman. The place i is distant 
ee eral of the state about Sane. is or hen 
is alloyed with a certain proportion + Ww ‘ever, 
Py Spl 9p sen Maria, the 
being worth but 94 dollars. Two mines have been worked 
Corralitos, of which the one was bought some years ago by the 
present owner for the sum of 40,000 dollars. At thet time it 
yielded 1,000 mares every month, . The monthly expenses amounted 
to 4,000 dollars, and a monthly net profit of 5,500 dollars was 
obtained in that manner. How it progressed since that time we 
have not been informed, but the nature of the mine would allow an 
increase of its produce to four times the amount just mentioned. 
Some difficulties, cela exist: Corralitos is one of the places 


ee ‘is tigbourng to | ee eg Those i aoe pe who live 


ca eit contribute in a ane 

Sony ays he the nece Wie high degre trery te price 
bree Maria is an Psi Ds dinrit of the Sierra 

og in which hundreds of ne rich silver mines are scattered 

about. It is situated.at the waters of the Rio del Fuerte, a 

tributary of the Gulf of California. ‘The most important place of 

this district is the town of Entosedgachie (likewise spelt Batosé- 
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gachi), where the government of the state has placed an assayer's 


After leaving the capital, the first place of this district is 
Yuquivo, Here are several rich mines and metallic veins, which 
have never yet been worked. The silver contains a fine pro- 
portion of gold. Even those mines which have formerly been 
worked are now abandoned: Some silver, however, is occasionally 


scree aa i M > iin von apes Huasacaibo, passing some 


finely cultivated hres regions abound in veins of all 

classes nth et ee Pe tome 

abandoned if not rons immediately large returns, 
Migros the Huacaybo districts in one Oe eee and 





Be ee ome coe mine a 
ew miles distant from the place. We stopped at acienda, 
erected by Don Adolph , a German, wiiibe formerly worked here 
a silver mine, ani now ich man. to the city: 





Mexico. The appearance of the soil and of the rocks in this neigl 
bourhood indicated most unmistakeably the presence of great 
mineral wealth, particularly in the spot where the great copper 
lode appears im a most astonishing manner from an elevation of 
about 400 feet above the level of the river Urique, cropping out in 
masses at the surface, and, passing thus through the district, 
reaches the river, into the hed of which it a es, and rises again 
on the other side to the height of about 1,000 foot on three sucees- 
sive hills, when it enters the mountain. It is visible throughout for 
nearly a mile, sth § in its onward course from 7 es 10 bats 
wit, We examined t Pe ar genbrontaoec eros , 

Il quantit =s of very rich grey ore have ell picked 
00,000 tons visible where the lode crops out. After a few days’ 


portant district, we 

sefig or Batosedgrachic, on the high road from Huahuachic 
to Cusihuirrachic, After visiting some smaller places, we did not 
. think it advisable to push on much farther, although we had a 

desire to see the atecs city of Chihuahua ; but our mules 

+ lame and almost unserviceable, our provisions and neces- 
saries of life for such travels being exhausted, and our party being 
too small to face the savage Indians of the Apaches or Camanches 
—who infest the neighbourhood of the town on the high plains, 
but have ce! a yet penetrated a the interior of the Sierra—we 
were compelled to give up the idea of pushing our journey any 
Seater, to tho: cesar, son sonata he aa 
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Before we turn southward, I will give some particulars about the 
pe ies of Chihuahua, which I obtained here from official sources. 
t appears that the whole ‘al abet of the state of Chihuahua 
docs not exceed 200,000 inhabitants, which gives about 15 inha- 
bitants to the square league. With the exception of mining and 
ATICL there is scarcely any industry in the whole state. In 
i) Paso the inhabitants grow very excellent wines and spirits, which 
— by caravan to the market of Santa-Fé, in the north, and 
to Chihuahua city. From the boundary tines of New Mexico down 
to the state of Durango, savage Indians infest the country, and 
prevent the settlement of Europeans, unless detached forts are 
established, and strongly garrisoned by soldiers of most determined 
character, and accustomed to Indian warfare. The number of 
these Indians is supposed to be from 30,000 to 50,000, consisting 
of the tribes of Chiricahues, Tontos, Gilefios, Mimbrefios, Faraocnes, 
Mesealeros, Llaneros, Lipanes, and Navajoes, and Apaches. The 
Camanches principally inhabit Bolson di Mapini, and are about 
the most savage of the whole. 

Batosedgachic itself is more in the interior of the Sierra Madre, 
and very near “ Terra Caliente,” or the low hot country of Sonora 
and Cinaloa. Its distance from the city of Chihuahua is about 110 
miles. Several hundred mines exist in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and many others at different distances of 20 leagues: some 
of them are entirely on the surface, and many of them entirely 
"OF Citi uaas: te! tort the following present 

those near the town the following are worked at the pre 

ane de Cristo,” whose ores contain 44 mares of 
silver in the “bulto™ of three cargas, that is to say, 900 pounds. 
‘“Carmen,”"—very profitable for the easy extraction of its ores, 
one single cartman being able to furnish 100 cargas per week, of 
which every carga gives a net profit of 2°50 dollars: these ores on 
an average contain 1} ozs. of silver in the “ bulto” of three cargas, 
the expenses being from 3 to 6 dollars per *bulto.” “Santa 
Rita,” whose ores contain from 2 to 24 mares per carga, the 
highest proportion reached at the depth of 70 varas when the mine 
was drowned. .A tunnel (tiro) was begun for the purpose of draw- 
per Sp hace but we cannot tell whether it was ever finished 
or not. “* Uuruapa :”—this mine is not ad very rich, yet the 
owner, Don Martin Salido, a man who began np ea 
tions without any capital, selling his silver at the low price of 
7 dollars per mare to those who provided him with the funda. is 
now worth 60,000 dollars, and he has refused an offer of 100,000 
dollars for his mine. 

“ Palmerejo,” a mine worked on a small scale by its owner, 
Mr, Unea, yields him a net revenue of 25,000 dollars a-year. 
This produce, however, could be greatly increased by the use of 
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other means, such as the appliance of water-power in the nei 
bourhood, at a place called od Chinas ike = 
Ata greater distance from Batosedgachic are the following :— 
_Sententrion, 10 leagues distant, situated on a little river. ‘This 
mine is the property of Messrs Isidoro de la Torre and Co., of 
seen ‘eat om two-thirds ewe _ of Mr. Arriola, who has 
he quantity of silver deposited here appears 
to be extraordinary. The vein ia 25 to 30 varas thick, it extends 
for miles, and the mining operations can be carried on at nearly 
ge surface. The ores have been Ror cen TOR: to 
mares in the carga; but even the poorest o em yield a net 
pre t of 5-50 dollars to the bulto of 3 c as, the mining expenses 
ing most si The owners calc te on extracting. five 











hundr day, but the nature of the mine would 
allow of thousands of cangas being daily extracted. There is, 
however, ler ys saeeat this plese .f the want of hands, the 
population of th Bast pe ce. wo almost exclusively composed 


of Tarahumare Indians, a mild and est race, but by no means 
well fitted for the serious and regular labour ‘of a mine, The 
scanty and scattered population of the state of Chihuahua in 
general makes it difficult to provide for this want. 

Cerocdiuic, 8 leagues from Sententrion, and 12 leagues from 
Ratosedigachie. The silver of this place also contains a considerable 
proportion of gold. ‘The population is composed chiefly of ‘Tarahu- 
mare Indians, but, in many other res place promises great 
se Water power is near, and eantiful.: a forests cover the 
neighbouring mountains ; but up to the present no regular miming 
operations he ever been tried at this se 
Monterde, from. . 


the capital of the state. These mines were not ¢ ‘till 
pig poe shar not. Ye been regularly worked, ough «umber 
| basen" theke (a a living here. The is very far 
pretty a all communications, and the necessaries of life bear 


immense 

Gradalpe y Calvo.—This mi place is situated at the hend 
waters of t io Culiacan, abou bout £0 leagues south of Batopilas, 
and was formerly in a flourishing condition. Its principal mines 
were then worked by the English, South American and Mexican 
Company, who extracted from them in six years upwards of 6 
millions of dollars’ worth of silver. A mint has been established 
here by English enterprise ; but it seems that, although the mine 
produced an enormous quantity of silver, the operation in itself 
was not as satisfactory as it should have been to the shareholders, 
owing to bad i nag The ores now obtained contain from 
tent te Ms a. The mines which have been aban- 
doned by the Mexican companies are now worked by Messrs. 
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Achoa and Holderness, who succeeded last year in getting out 
00,000 dollars’ worth of silver. 

At the distance of about 70 leagues south-south-east from the 
city of Chihuahua, on one of the tributaries of the Rio Conchos, is 
a mining district whose centre is “E) Parral.” The number of 
mines around this place is Aas The district has peculiar 
advantages: the country is fertile, the population more dense, 
and labour cheaper than in any of the other minin districts of 
the state. The ores of these mines aro of two lifferent classes, 
some of them fit for ee eh others for amalgamation. The 
latter are poorer, but as the proces sis cheaper, they are nevertheless 


El Parral itself is a place of 7000 to 8000 inhabitants. ‘Two 
different mines are to be mentioned here—San “ Francisco del 
Oro” and “La Cruz.” The ores of the first contain 2 mares of 
silver in the carga of those fit for cupellation, and 2 to 24 marcs 
in the bulto of 4 cargas of those fit for amalgamation ; the latter 
are the more abundant. In the zecond mine, which is worked at 
“9 eae moment, the ores of the first class have 12 to 13 ozs, 
in the carga, and those of the second clase 16 to 18 ozs. in the 
bulto of 4cargas. The process of amalgamation, as it is conducted 
here, takes § or 10 days. 

Hydaigo—aAt this place, which is 3 leagues distant from the 
Parral, a great number of mines exist; they are, however, all filled 
cupellation ores contain from to 34 marcs in the carga, the 
amalgamation ores from 23 to 34 in the bulto of 4 cargas. 

As to the other mines of this place, they are all provided with 
tunnels by which, with small expense, the water could be made 
to flow out. . 

San Diego—Among the mines of this place, which is situated 
at a distance of 2 leagues from the Parral, the most important are 
- El Nopal, “La Veta Grande,” “ La Honda,”’ “ La Francesiia,” 

“La Quebradilla,” and “La Terrenates.” Their ores, which 
ocenr in very considerable quantities, contain from 16 to 20 ozs. 
in the carga when fit for cupellation, and the same quantity im the 
bulto of 4 cargas when fit for amalgamation. All éneaiines are 
free from water, but worked only by Sapo | 
of “Santa Eulalia,” whose immense yield of ores, notwithstanding 
their poor quality, as been the richest source of wealth in this state. 

Santa Eulalia, a little town of 1500 inhabitants, surrounded by 
several hundred mines, is only 5 leagues distant from the town of 
Chihuahua, where ever since 1703 the ores have been transported 
for their metallurgical treatment, the situation of the mines them- 
selves being rather unfavourable for that purpose, By the immense 
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now reduced to’ 12,000 inhabitants, was raised at the time of 
most prosperous state of the mines of Santa Eulalia to the number 
of 76,000. 7 

In a space of 2 square wes all the mountains of Santa Eulalia 
contain silver; more than 200 mines have been worked in these 
confines, and upwards of 50 of them have been sunk to the oe 
of 200 yards. ‘Some of them are so extensive that one whole day 
will not suffice to see the different parts of one alone. 

With regard to the immense amount of silver extracted from 
the mines of Santa Eulalia, the following statements will be found 
interesting, At the most flourishing time a contribution was raised 
of 2 grains of silyer from every marc extracted, for the purpose of 
| ng two churches, one at the city of Chihuahua, the other at 
Santa Eulalia. ‘They were built in a few years. The cost of that 
of Chihuahua was 600,000 dollars, of that of Santa Eulalia 
150,000 dollars; and a surplus of 150,000 dollars of the money 
collected in this manner remained. ‘The result of the contribution 
therefore amounted to 900,000 dollars, which corresponds to an 
amount of 14,500,000 marcs of silver, worth at the real value 
of that metal 145,000,000 dollars, extracted from the mines of 
Santa Eulalia in the course of a few years. 

It cannot be supposed that the produce of these mines, rich as 
they were up to the last operations suddenly stopped by the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, should have retained the same ratio 
at all periods) However, the whole amount of alver which they 
have yielded, though it is to be divided over a number of about 
160) years, will be found very great, In the year 1833 a census 
45,000,000 mares of silver, or 490,000,000 dollars, = 

ince the interruption of the regular mining operations in 1833, 


wealth thus concentrated at Chihuahua, the population of this sty, 





the inhabitants of Santa Eulalia have nevertheless alm 
operations which are carried on in nearly all the abandoned 
mines of this country. In this manner these mines have con- 
tinued to support a population of 1500 souls in the little town, 
and have contributed also to the maintenance of a poe 
scattered population, which supplies the miners with wood, coal, 
provigions, cc, | | ‘ ' 

The ores of Santa Eulalia do not generally contain much above 
4 ozs, of silver in the carga. Two of the mines indeed, which are 
Guadalupe and Galdeana, have richer ores, containing from 1 to 4, 
and even 4 mares; the mines called Santa Domingo and Santa 
Gertrudis contain ores chiefly composed of lead. se ores are 
ealled plomosas or ayudas; and » carga of this class of ores may be 
bad at the cost of half n dollar. | = 

VOR, XXX, « D 
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Proceeding in a south-easterly direction, we visited many inter- 
esting ining places, until we reached at last, after a long and 
circuitous journey, the old and famous mining town af San d edra 
de Batopilas, This town, which was very flourishing in the time of 
the Spaniards, is situated in a mountain gorge at the foot of the 
ly ranges of the great Cordillera, on the river of the same name, 
ih up in the Sierra Madre, near the small mining vil- 
lages of Loreto and St. Joaquim. ‘The climate of Batopilas, although 
warm, is very healthy, and similar to that of Urique, which 1s at 
a distance of about 24 leagues, in a due northerly direction. The 
distance to Chois does not exceed 36 leagues in a direct line. The 
town itself, which formerly contained a much larger population, 
is far superior to Urique; there are many good houses and shops, 
and the ordinary provisions are much cheaper here. Wood ts 
lentiful in the surrounding mountains. This was the only place 
m the Sierra, since we left El Fuerte, where we met Europeans, 
who had been attracted to it by the unrivalled rich silver mines 
which are in the adjoiming mountains, and which had been almost 
all abandoned since the expulsion of the Spaniards. According 
to old documenta of former miners, and to the testimony o 
the present residents and the most eminent foreign engineers 
living in Mexico, there exists no locality in the whole Republic 
where the silver is found in the native state in such large and rich 
lodes, and with such decided and reliable surface indications, as 10 
Batopilas. The rocks of the district consist chiefly of ae 
diorite and tubarite (a local term), and the lodes running t oe 
them in different directions are composed of limestone or a 
spar, intermixed with iron or copper pyrites and lead. The few 
resident Europeans who are now nite Shy: zome of the old aban- 
doned mines, fully confirm the opinion of the Mexican inha- 
hitants, and believe that to experienced: miners this place must 
prove the most satisfactory spot for silver mining. Considering 
the scanty means they had at command at the beginning of their 
operations, they were all doing well and perfectly satisfied with 
heir work. ‘There are so many rich places for silver mining, 
artly abandoned and partly at work, in the whole province of 
‘Chihuahua, that very little importance is attached to a spot where 
the ground may be more or less favourable, particularly as those 
who come as adventurers to these very distant regions, far from 
the road of the ordinary commercial communications, have mostly 
so little knowledge of mining and other general experience, that 
when they return to the larger towns and seaports their reports of 
rich silver mmes, &c., are not believed, sey this circumstance, 
together with the difficulty of finding Europeans possessing some 
little capttal, and. willing to go 100 miles into: nly 
bited districts of the north of Mexico, accounts for the reason why 













hes thinly inha- 
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these facts are not more known among the wealthier classes of 
South Mexico and in Europe. The Spaniards who worked in 
former times, before their expulsion, many mines in this | 
extracted large quantities of silver, and returned to their amie 
with considerable fortunes. The story of a miner of the name 
of Bustamente is particularly interesting, and still in the mouth 
of every Mexican in the place. Towards the latter part of 
last century he came to Batopilas, and by bis perseverance and 
knowledge of mining realised, in a comparatively short time, a 
fortune of many milhons of dollars. By his cea he was able to 
assist the King and the Spanish Government with large sums, and 
in consideration of this he was created a noble by the King, and re- 
ceived the title of Marquis of Bustamente. He became by degrees 
the chief te and i or of mines of the eine district, 
and was much esteemed for his Sstaeckants and impartiality. ‘The 
year before we visited Batopilas sway teh eeelok lon been dis 
covered by a Mexican miner, who cleared a net sum of about 150, O00 
dollars in 6 montha) This mine, called San Pedro, is now 
in the hands of his successor, Senhor Guadalupe Ramirez, and 
shows several very rich lodes of silver in the new workings, about 
12 or 15 fathoms deep, and promises much larger returns than 
the first, M. Ramirez, and Mr. George Lebrun, an English- 
mn, who has also an interest in the mine, gave me some 
épecimens, and stated that they had been offered 100,000. dollars 
for their mine, but that they would on no account part with it, a5 they 
expected to extract 400,000 to 500,000 dollars in less than two years. 
In another mine, , situated on the other side of the aa, and 
which had been formerly worked, Mr. Lebrun bad just begun. 
drive an immense adit level—a tunnel some 10 feet hi; h by 10 to 
12 feet Widen order to cut 18 to 20 lange ve veins fa tive silver. 
The tunnel is to be 150 ae long, at upwards of 
100,000 dollars, but then the amount of iGinenbxba eeirected is 
the former owner, who died lately, ap Mendazona, ‘The prin- 
cipal hill of Batopilas is called “ Animas,” in which more than forty 
rich veins are known to exist, none of which are worked at present. 
Another hill opposite the town is called “ Nestor,” in whiel many 
rich lodes have been lately discovered. The principal mines aban- 
doned, but still containing great wealth, are—La Cata, Al Vitrios, 
La Nevada: La Valenciana, La Pastrana, San Antonia, El (Carmen, 
San Pedro di Guadalupe, La Primera. 

Very recently a mine was discovered by a Fregiitaay M. 
Clochard, who Fiche. at the end of six months, by 
verance, and — but very few hands, a lode Ee. ae silver of 
mon tha 8 richness, I visited his work more We 
more than 6 to 7 fathoms deep, and had a plc eat ot of 
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back, showing thé width of the lode (about 2 inches), composed of 
antic native iver, for which I had to pay pent one dollar per ounce, 
or the price of pure silver, on the spot. The specimen is now in 
my collection, 

Fe Scotchman, Mr. Miller, who had only pantie a short time in 
Batopilas, where he had come quite by chance Had 

“igaged in driving a level into an old mine, | é : 

| siscaoted in his sige to come to silver ore when I arrived 
the spot. Some parts of the lode sontattnd: vee VslC SEMIN OE 
silver. 

According to what we saw here and in other parts of the dis- 
sept there cannot be a doubt that there is an immense field open for 

rienced miners, possessing moderate capital, and proceeding 

dence and economy. Success must be certain for them ; 

and F Nope the time is not far distant when these regions will be- 
come more known to Europeans. 

At about 30 leagues south of Batopilas we came to the mining 
town of Morelos, where native silver is aleo found m large quan- 
tities. Although the workings are not so numerous here as in 

salty 3 the padre of the town assured me that the district is 

ly rich in silver, The specimens taken out of one of the 
se show as much pure native silver of fine grain and great rich- 
ness, and are worth quite as much as their weight in dollars. ~ 
red silver-ore, or Rosiclair, the antimono-sulphurct of silver, 
and also arseno-culphuret of silver, are here found in large quan- 
tities, much nearer the surface than in the mining districts of 
Guanajuato ; but as these mines have not yet been worked to any 
extent, we could not ascertain how much the lodes may increase 
in depth, and what are the chances of their continuing in rich- 
ness: according to the natives and Indians they are as rich as 
those of Batopilas. About 20 leagues farther south of Morelos is 
the old mineral town of Hidalgo, also on the Rio Morelos, with 
several mines in its vicinity, but very little worked at the present 
time. After visiting other mineral districts of less importanee 
in the neighbourhood, we proceeded in a north-westerly diree- 
_ tion on oe deute hom A Sati Marek atte On the 26th we 
ee sinall’ village of San the eastern side, and 
- nce by the ja junio fhe Ro Ve a ron at the 
oot of a mountains belonging to the Sierra Madre. 
Here we bartiod fro aug 









m the natives, who 
several large lodes of rich copper o bl | 
ing mountains in the district called Baquiniapan. From this 
place we passed the village San Juan de Dios, and reached the 
village of Calavas, situated on the north side, and at the Junction 
of the river San Miguel and the Rio Urique. 
Referring to the route marked on the map with a red line, I 
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must remark that mistakes can easily be made by ons travel- 
ling in these regions ; for the same river often bears different names, 
according to the diflerent districts which it passes through. Thus 
the Rio Grande, running in almost a due westerly direction, is 
only known by that name from the village Calavas to the june- 
tion with the Rio de Chinapas, or Otero, by most of the Indians 
and Mexicans, although some of the ramcheroa and travellers 
would know it by its other denomination of St. Miguel, as it 
is called in the new maps. In the old nigh the name of El 
Fuerte is used throughout its course, As for the different rivers, 
mountains, towns, and villages laid down in the different Spanish 
and English maps known to me, I have not seen one in_ which 
their geographical position was in accordance with my daily ob- 
servations, and where the names of the localities were rightly 
spelled. In most ofthe maps the Rio Batopilas, which is formed 
by two small streams, having their source near St. Joaquin and 
Loreto, in the central range of the Sierra Madre, is ly 
designated or omitted; and this is the case also with the Mi 
Urique, which takes its rise high up in the Sierra, in the district 
Huacay bo. | 

The Rio El Fuerte takes this name only at the junction of the 
Rio Chois with the Rio Grande, near Vaca. This circumstance 
accounts for the reason why the name of El Fuerte is given in the 
different maps to both of these stregms cotning from the interior, 
and forming afterwards the great river El Fuerte. It is likewise 
very difficult to lay down the correct name ofethe smaller villages 
and towns in the interior, Most of them are of the Tarahumare 
Indian origin, and are differently spelled by the common Indians 
and Mexicans, on whom the traveller has to depend for informa- 

ry impertectly. About 3 leagues from the village Calavas we 











of the Rio St. Miguel, now called Rio Grande. This town pos- 
sesees a fine cal built in former sepa ivage bene aiempia : 
its inhabitants are all Tubar Indians. ‘These Indians are very 
industrious, they cultivate their land to great advantage, and are 
very friendly to the Mexicans and foreigners. On the morning of 
28th September we left Tubares. There being no boats or 
bolzas, we had to swim-the Rio Grande, at a place a few miles 
above the town. We passed a fine plain planted with maize, and 
halted at a rancho, where we heard from the ranchero that some 
time ago the Indians had brought him from the neighbouring 
mountains a few stones, which he showed us, and which proved to 
be rich specimens of copper ore, The old ranchero t id us alo 
that in old en times several rich gold mines had been worked here 
by the Spaniards, who extracted the gold from large regular veins, 
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but that since théir expulsion these mines had been abandoned, 
and their localities were now unknown. We continued our 
journey in a more westerly direction, and, after traversing this plain 
for about three hours, reached the foot of a range of mountains 
pepe, Sep and south, which we had to cross in order to come: 
to our destination—the mining district of Bahuerachic, 
Since we left the cetitral ridge of the Sierra our j urney was 
mostly in the lower districts of the Sierra Caliente. ‘The elimate 
of es am and Morelos is very healthy, and although very hot 
during the summer months, we found the heat far less oppressive 
and intense than in El Fuerte. We had now to aeacset several 
ranges of hills, from the summits of which we had an uninterrupted 
view of at least 20 miles. We passed the night in a rancho in the 

Barranca, where sugar-canes were growing luxuriantly in a district 
called Balojaque, From the ranchero 1 learned what 1 had for- 
merly been told in Huahuachic, and in a rancho called El Rhodes, 
belonging to the family of Don Pancho de Viniegra. In a country 
some three or four days’ journey farther to the Enst, entirely inha- 
bited by savage Indians, sever: large caves exist in which a great 
number of skeletons, and bones and skulls of a gigantic race of 
Indians who lived here in former times before the Aztecs, are well 
preserved, and may still be seen. As it is very dangerous for a 
sinall party to penetrate into these caves, and as the few Europea 
who now and then visit these districts are not prepared for 
such expeditions, this most interesting question for the ethnolo- 
mist has still to be proved. In this part of the Sierrs 1 saw several 
caves, the largest of which is called St. Nicholas, out of which a 
zreat quantity of saltpetre is annually taken and sent to Sonora, 
Cinaloa, and Chihuahua, for the manufacture of common sunt 
powder. The saltpetre ia solid At EI Fuerte at 5 dollars per arroba 
of 28 Ibs., and the powder made from it at 6 dollars per arroba. 

_ After leaving the Barranca we had to ascend a higher ridge of 
the Sierra, stretching to the north-west towards Cerocachic. Starte 
ing at 6 A.m., we reached its summit at 12 a.m. We followed the 
Cordon among the pines in the Sierra Fria of the Cordillera, 
The road now became so narrow and dangerous among rocks 

| pices, that we had to send our mules down by another 















apparent beight at which we were, our elevatio 
than 6000 feet above the level of the sea. We made the best of 
our way downwards, and reached the valley late in the evening. 
We were most cordially received by Mr. Knight, the present 
owner of this famous copper mine.’ “With him were Mr Bee 
mason, atl Mr, Dobbie, the manager of the mines, both English- 
men. This being a holiday, and all the mines at rest, our arrival 
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created a great sensation on the spot. We exchanged some 
hearty cheers, and it was certainly most pleasing to meet some 
countrymen in the midst of the Cordillera, at a distance of more 
than 500 miles from Mazatlan. A fete was given in the evening, 
and all the miners with their families came, and kept up dancing, 
ainging, and gambling, until late at night. 

Bahwerachic —The village itself is situated at about 24 leagues 
from Chois, and 2 miles from the copper-mine “Jesus Maria de 
Bahuerachie ;” it contains from 500 to 700 inkabitants, mostly miners. 

Vorking at the different copper and silver mines of the surround- 
‘ district, they are, like most of the natives of these villages, 
poor, and but rarely come into contact with Europeans, or 
even with the Mexicans from the lower countries, On the full 
and in the valley near the mine itself, a great number of huts are 
re where some of the natives working permanently at the 
copper-mines are located ; for nearly 3 miles the valley of the two 
small streams, which pass close to the mine, is here and there inha- 
hited by “ Carboneros,” who make charcoal for the furnaces, and 
have to fetch the wood from different parts high up in the Sierra. 
The underground work in all the mines is almost exclusively done 
by the Mexicans, who are very skilful in their way, and indis- 
pensable in the working of mines in Mexico, and only want 
good management and skilful foremen, to show them how. to 
work a lode, when to drive levels and adits, and to sink the 
shafts, The only difficulty in working with Mexican miners is to 
be entirely dependent on them for keeping the whole of the works 
in constant operation. At the beginning of the rainy season when 
sowing takes place, out of 150 workmen usually occupied at the 
copper mines, not one-fourth attend to their work; this, coupled 
with the numberless church-holidays, during which the works stand 
atill, proves a great waste of time, and often a serious impediment 
to the due success of a mining un king. oo = 

For this reason alone it would be well for any Europeans intend- 
ing to work mines in Mexico to have also a small number of 
European miners, upon whom eae st depend, not only for the 

erular work to be done, bat also for protection, in case of a mutiny 

The Indians of the Sierra do only the out-of-door work, such as 
bringing charcoal to the furnace, carrying the ores and regulus, 
attending to the mules, making roads, cutting wood, and bringing: 
provisions to the mines, ‘The different articles of commerce are” 
200 to 700 mules, who take back the silver and copper to the coast, — 
The charge for the carriage of a carga of 300 Ibs. of copper from 
the mine to El Fuerte is 3 dollars. ae =e 
‘The following day Mr. R. Knight showed us the smelting worm 
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There are six furnaces, built of adobes on the old Spanish systellt: 
They last about 12 to 15 days in good working condition, durin 


which time they can smelt about a ton of metal a-day in each 
furnace, after which they want repairing or rebuilding. Each furnace 





is supplied with a large pair. of bellows, worked day and night 
by Indians, who get 4 reals, or 2s. wages per day. A Mexican 


miner can are Bik es 6 oe reals, or Oe to Se : porking 
underground. A new furnace has just been fini Mr, Carr, 
on the Swansea principle, and three more-will have to be built in « 
short time. However, owing to the want of coals, they do not 
work so satisfactorily as expected. The mines produced L your 
4,000 quintals of regulns copper, 94 to 96 per cent., the quality of 
which is considered far superior to the Chili and Peru copper. | 
The mine itself is situnte in a hill, at the foot of which the 
amelting works are erected: at this spot the main lode is very 
recht varying in size from 15 to 20 varas (yards), and forming 
here and there large deposits. ‘The lode runs north and south, 
and is seen cropping out many miles from the mine. In the whole 
district for a distance of 5 to 10 leagues cross-lodes and branches, 
and branches of the main lode, are discovered every day, and there 
is no doubt that this spot is one of the most important in thy 
Whole Sierra for copper deposits. The lode itself contains some 
fine carbonate and very rich grey and red oxides. The average of 
the whole lode may produce ores from 18 to 20 per cent. of copper. 
After remaining a few days at this mine, we started to inspect 







some other copper mines, situated in the neighbourhood, and on our 
road to Chois, ‘T' ¢ than that of Bahuerachic, 


but if properly worked, would, nevertheless, yield a a profit to 
their owners. About 4 leagues south-east of Bahuera lic we ‘ee 
the mines of Mr. Arriola, whose rancho and smelting works are 
situated in a fine open valley, surrounded with mountains. One of 
the mines which he is working is but newly opefied, and although 
the ores near the surface are very poor oxides, some very rich vena 
of grey and red oxides cross the lode, and appear to be similar to 
the main lode at Babuerachic, being in a direct line with it. 
Mr. <Arriola’s other mine is a snail crocs-lode, imbedded in a 
very hard rock, and consisting chiefly of sulphuric and copper 
pyrites, in which, as he contends, there is a great deal of gold, and 
of whieh he gave me several specimens for my collection, The 
following day we bid farewell to Mr. Arriola, our frie: ly host, 
and to Mr. R. Knicht, and continued our journey by way of 
Movorivo towards Chois, wheré we arrived late in the evening. 
We passed many places where our guide wanted to show 
some new copper and silver mines ; but after all that we had seen 
up to this time we were perfectly convinced that any one coming 
out here with eapital for the purpose of working mines, need not be 
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afraid of searching in vain; he will have numberless mines offered 
to him, and must weigh cautiously the statements of the natives, 
rap inspect carefully many mines before he decides upon working 
icwlar one. The soil of the state of Chihualma is rich in 
‘lid t metals. Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, zme, and 
27 eg exist in its mountains,in very considerable quantities. 
OF eee, however, only the first two precious metals are of im- 
portance in the present olga of the natural wealth of the 
countr 
The silver of the Fries part of the state, of the mines of the 
Sierra Madre and its neighbourhood, almost always contains a 
greater or smaller proportion of gold, which usually gives to the 
eee re value of 94 to 10 dollars, while silver of the 
common degree of fineness is paid by the mint of the state at the 
nail De 7 pe 1 anats or oe ld and ever des wt poy 
is rather ere, ver not 
i et eee a Bo, 
and not only charges*too high, but, moreover, retains { © metal 
delivered to it for that purpose during a whole month, by which an 
Gee amount of ee is lost. Nyaa ff’ 
ene speaking, the state o ihuahua consists of exten- 
re pat, elevate a 5,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, divided by steep, rocky, aati itic mountains in detached 
ridges and irregular groups, and <b w valleys cut into the deep 
alluvis ial soil of the plains. Along the western confines of the state, 
bordering on Sonora: and Cinaloa, runs the chain of the Sierra 
Madre, which by no means forms the watershed between the 
tribntaries hota thie Seegee oe Pacific, but i a broad belt of the 
tain-ridges on the western slope of the continent. 
head waters of the Ko, Y ui, and of some other rivers, i 
| he Californian Gulf, are on the hy 












savannas are that the country where. its’ plaine reach thei 
highest ar tat af little lake of Cerro Prieto, situated in 
these savannas, cannot be much less than 8000 feet above the ocean. 
Of these mountains none appear to exceed J000 feet, their cleva- 
tion above the general level of the country never being very con- 
siderable. To this the Sierra Madre forms no exception. None 
of its mountains in the confines of the state of Chihuahua, at least, 
appear to rise above the height which permits the crrowtht of 
irecs. 

The Sierra Madre is nearly the only spot which grows timber, 
which consists of several kin of pine. In the other parts of 
the country or indeed any timber, is exceedingly rare. 

Stunted 6 and the roots and branches of mesquite bushes are 
__ leant fuel. .A few cotton-wood trees planted around 
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the towns, and along the course of some little rivers and brooks, 
are the only trees of any size to be seen for many hundred 
miles, Yet the country is well covered with Ms ent the 
plains and mountains are overgrown with grass and shrubbery, and 
some of the savannas, watered by fine Inkes regions ane hy steep 
but green ridges, are the finest pastures which can be seen, having 
not exactly an Alpine character, but a beauty of natural scenery 
not leas perfect and grand. There is, however, a remarkable dif- 
ference of character baesen the vegetation of the eastern and the 
western Lab of the country. In the first the grass of the 
plains and mountains is generally intermixed with thorny shrubs of 
different kinds belonging to the acacia or mimosa family, and 
several ies of cactus and yucca, the whole forming what is 
called a oi parral, which, however, with the exception of the valley 
of the Rio Grande and its neighbourhood, is scarcely ever very 
dense, and never s0 much so as in some more southern parts of 
Eastern Mexico, where it is almost impenetrable: West and 
south-west of Chihuahua the chaparral disappears, On the high 
plains in the neighbourhood of the Sierra Madre the grass of th 
savannas is as pure as that of the finest cultivated meadows, while 
several kinds of evergreen, growing to the size and form of a 
vigorous old apple-tree, are scattered over the green turf of the 
mountain-sides and gorges, and hill and dale, standing in little 
groves, in patches, or like the trees of an orchard, imparting to 
the whole country an appearance of particularly cheerful beauty. 
On the first ridges, which ckirt the belt of the Sierra Madre, the 
Oak 2 Hey mixed with pine, till at Inst, in the interior of that 
si the former disappear before the exclusive dominion of the 
atter, 

‘Such is the general character of vegetation in this part of 
Mexico. Its climate, which is healthy in an uncommon degree, 
and in some respects really delightful, is chiefly chanictetielBe 
extreme dryness, at least in the eastern portion of the country, 
where the greater part of the crops are raised by irrigation. Here 
during the whole winter, till the month of June, clouds are seldom 
seen, Snow does not fall every year, and when it does fall it re- 
mains only a few days. Rains before the month of June are rare 
exceptions ; and though trees and shrubs begin to thrive in March 
and April, yet the grass does not become green before June, when 
the summer rains be giving full new life to the whole vegeta- 
tion for the rest of the year. During the summer the days are 
enough to have a bracing i di on the constitution; but even 
on the high plains near the Sierra Madre, in an elevation of more 
than 7000 feet above the sea, it is as mild as in Southern Germany 
or Switzerland. Apples and peaches grow perfectly well here, and 
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crops of Indian corn reach the highest perfection, The average 
of this grain is about the same in this country as in the United 
gc of es exposed es ema fluctuations according to time 
and situation, either freights g high, or some parts of the coun- 
occasionally exposed to distressing dryness. The cold of 
the winter, however, is more severely felt here dan j in much colder 
but more civilized countries ; glass windows, with the exception of 
a few houses in the capital, being almost unknown. ‘To this want 
of a good shelter, and the still more severe want er suitable clothes, 
to which nearly the whole population is exposed, the ent a a 
disenses which occur at certain seasons, and some 
serious character, are to be ascribed. 

Contrary to what is the case in many other countries, the mines 
of the state of Chihuahua are situated a localities favoured by 
nature. ‘hose of the Sierra Mines: so ided with water, 
timber, and fuel, and fine crops meme while the - 
“ terra caliente,” or hot Bees one on states of Sonora and 
Cinaloa is at a distance so short that all kinds of t and 
half-tropical | wroductions can be had at moderate prices. In t 
to water and wood, the mines of Santa Eulalia alone form an 
unfavourable exception. 

Less favourable is the report which can be made in respect to 
the facilities afforded by the industrial state of the country. Good 
mechanics are hardly to be found among the natives. They work 
badly, slowly, awkwardly in the highest degree, and yet are very 
dear, Foreigners going. into mining enterprises here: “ee tae 
to provide for that want by bringing mechanics and mechanics 
along with them. ‘The same would not be the case with the miners, 
the natives having sufficient experience in that branch to be useful ; 
and what foreign miners would do better would be counterbalanced 
in most cases by certain disadvantages hetanally: connected ne 












sufficient inducement and proper management are indispensable. 
The old Spanish laws which have been preserved are very favour- 
able to enterprise, facilitating the acquisition of mines, and pro- 
moting the credit required for that part of the national industry in 
an uncommon degree. The facilities granted by them have been 
extended to foreigners without restriction. 

Having now terminated my expedition into om interior Fete 
huahua, pared for my journey down to Mazatlan—buying 
fresh dae sohiok we could get much cheaper here than in other 
parts of the country. We paid on the average 40 dollars for a 
mule, which we sold again for 50 or 60 dollars at Mazatlan, where 
mules were much wanted on our arrival after the raitiy season, 
We also sold our rifles, and all other unnecessary articles, for 
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which a good price was paid. The road from here to the coasting 
port of jaa gi is over undulating ground, and fit for waggons 
or carts of any description. Goods and copper are carried hence 
to Novachista at the rate of three dollars per carga of 300 |bs.— 
a distance of about 60 ane in a direct line, leaving El Fuerte 
to the right, and Cinaloa afterwards on the left. During and after 
the rainy season, when the Rio El Fuerte is very high, the Lima or 
Brazil dye-wood, which is grown in immense quantities in this 
district, is carried down the river in flat boafs and rafts to the mouth 
of the Rio El Fuerte, a distance of about 30 leagues, when the 
lanchas or coasting craft take it either to Altata or Mazatlan at 
half a dollar per carga; the price of the wood varies from about 
4 to 3) dollars per carga delivered at the mouth of the river. 
w produce exported to Europe consists chiefly of silver in dollars, 
copper, and Lima wood. After preparing everything for our 
journey, we took our leave of Mr, Verneuil, our kind host and com- 
anion in our expedition to the interior, and on the Lith of 
October anes our journey, to El, Fuerte, which we reached the 
same evening, the distance being only 15 leagues. 
: Faire and Co,, the principal 





We called at once on Mezsra, I 

merchants of the place; here we found letters and news from 
home, which each of us looked for with the greatest anxiety, and 
received with equal pleasure. We rewained here a few days in 
order to gather all the information relating to the trade am 
industry of the place, and to the silver and copper minea of the 
neighbourhood, of which Messrs. [barra themselves owned a great 
number; and, having crossed the river, proceeded to Alamos, another 
great town at a distance of 20 leagues on the road from El Fuerte 
to Guaymas, im the state of Sonora, the boundaries of which begin 
about 6 leagues from El Fuerte. Alamos is one of the richest 
towns of Sonora ; it is situated on the south side of the Rio Mayo, 
and contains much finer buildings and streets than El Fuerte. Its 
industry is chiefly directed to the working of silver mines, of whieh 
there are a great many in the neighbourhood, and which have made 
immense fortunes for many of the inhabitants of this town. We 
had no time to inspect them, but were very desirous of obtain- 

mines of the state of Sonora. From here the road leads in a 





north-westerly d a to Guaymas, the principal sea-port of 
Sonora, which is at a distance of 60 leagues from Auarte aii 


from which port all the European and American manufactures are 
imported into the state of Roodha Here I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Losoya of Hermosillo, who informed me that the River 
Yaqui and all its tributaries carry gold in their sand, and thata 
great many silver, gold, and copper mines are known to exist all 
along the western range of the Cordillera; that the Mayo and 
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Yaqui Indians wash the gold whenever the rainy season is over, 
and bring it to the neighbouring towns. A great many silver 
mines are worked farther to the north, but the inroads made by 
the Apaches, who come down as far as this, have hitherto prevented 
the richest part of the country being properly explored. 

After a short stay in this town, we returned to El Fuerte, and 
resumed our journey to Mazatlan by way of Culiacan, passing 
almost all the same villages and towns of which T have spoken in 
our way up to El Fuerte. In our passage throu | Culiacan | 
called again upon Mr. Mackintosh, and received some valuable 
information and specimens of silver and copper mines situate in 
the adjoming Sierra. | 

On the 12th of November we reached Mazatlan once more, 
where we met again with Mr. Knight, who had returned from his 
visit to Bahuerachic, and who invited us to remain at his house 
during our stay in the town. — 

Mr. Thompson, the English consul, congratulated us upon our 
safe return from our perilous expedition, and after givimg him 
a summary description of the most interesting features of our 
journey, we received letters of introduction for the different cities 
which we intended to visit on our journey home. After much 
anxious deliberation as regards the safety of travelling through the 
interior, we determined to take the road by the city of Mexico, m- 
stead of returning by way of Acapulco and Panama. 

We finished our arrangements and left Mazatlan on the 18th 
November, arrived in safety at San Blas, and proceeded on horse- 
back on our dangerous journey through Tepic, Teguilla, Ama- 
titan, Guadalajara, San Juan de los Lagos, and Leon, until we 
reached Guanajuato, one of the oldest and most famous mining 
laces in Central Mexico. We were most cordially received b 

r. Glass, the English Vice-consul, and also by Mr. Hockin, the 
manager, and Mr. Clement, the treasurer of the Anglo-Mexican 
Mint Company of that city, and had through them the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the principal haciendas or smelting works, and the 
most important mines of the neighbourhood, as well as the mining 
place La Luz, a distance of 10 miles higher up the mountains, 

Inasmuch as this part of Mexico, as well as all the provinces 
throughout which we travelled since we left Mazatlan, have so 
often been described by European and American travellers, who 
now and then come as far as Tepic, I do not attempt to give a 
very minute description of any of the towns or places which we 
passed through, particularly as the larger towns resemble much the 
continental places of the south of Europe. Guanajuato 1s an old 
business place, and has regular communication with the city of 
Mexico: we had therefore the comfort of proceeding on our journey 
in a clumsy but strong and well-built stage-coach, which was eo for 
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change, inasmuch as we were gettmng tired of riding 
on esscl shee shee the shaking of these coaches afforded very 
little relief. 
From the ae down to St, Juan de los Lagos we oe 





There was formerly a ad, 
Ge, ond Ganaionto| ce Oc ceoutvet oe. y 
every day by highway robbers, and the travellers Pibly de- 
prived of everything they possessed, the Se was obliged to 
discontinue the line, and d travellers are compelled either to travel 
in caravans, on horseback, or in a private carriage, accompanied 
ue a “conducta” of soldiers for their protection over such parts 

the road as are reported dangerous, But very often it oc- 
curred that no sooner had the soldiers left their travellers to take 
care of themselves than they were attacked by a band of masked 
men on horseback, who were perfectly acquainted with the value 


and particulars of the property and treasure in the possession of * 


the travellers, and who turned out to be no other than the very 
anldiers who had accompanied them a short time ago as an escort 
for their protection. The same care has to be taken in the 
mesons (hotels) where travellers have to pass the night, as the 
hotel-keeper is often an associate or a leader of a band of ro bbers. 
Even in the hotels belonging to the sa peas company, tra- 
vellers have to be very cautious not to show any treasure, as spies 
of robbers are constantly on the look-out in and about the hote 
In most of the towns we had to pass we halted for a short time 
to visit the most interesting buildings, &c., but In Guadalajara we 
remained several days, as we had le ‘tters of introduction to some 
Spanish and German merchants, who afforded us e very opportunity 
of ooking into the social state of this great and rich city, the second 
metropolis of Mexico. 
In St. Juan de los Lagos we remained five days to assist in 
prt sr antes fe the me prcet annual fair, which boeins} in aie first days 


for about ten road. from 
Gumtagee: to tis place we met cae okd of je American 
wagons, and thousands of mules laden with all kinds of goods, a 
great number of people on horseback and in vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. Whole caravans of ae came to the fair from a circuit of 
100 leagues, part to make annual pur rtly as pilgrims, 
and cy to see in the gambling uk aera ‘Ke vac take 
in a : fine building, called Casa de las Partidas, situated 4 in the 
Great I aza of this town. There are 18 rooms in this building, 
and each room is rented to a roulette keeper, or “a gambling 
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hank,” similar to those establishments which are only still to be 
found in Hamburg, Baden, Wiesbaden, to the great disgrace of 
the enlightened German nation. More than 50,000 strangers fill 
the town during the fete, and European goods are brought hither 
from the eastern parts of Tampico and Vera Cruz, as well as from 
the western parts of Mazatlan and St. Blas, and the value of the 
goods which change hands during this time is enormous. Most 
of the German, English, Spanish, and French houses of Mexico 
have some clerk or repfesentative there to conduct their business 
operations. On account of the great number of robbers and low 
characters who come to visit the acy during the fair, 500 soldiers 
are arbi! Aas guamon from Guadalajara and from Mexico to 
protect the foreign merchants and inland traders, but nevertheless 
the roads are very dangerous, and numberless robberies are annn- 
ally committed even in the city itself without being properly pro- 
eecuted or prevented by the authorities. | | 

Ata distance of 20 leagues from this place we passed another 
town of the name of Lagos, which possesses a splendid cathedral 
alzo a very large flour-mill, the machinery of which waa brought 
from France at a great expense. It is worked by a water-wheel 
15 feet wide and 20 in diameter, and the water bas to be brought 
from a distance of about 10 miles. The total expense of the esta- 
hlishment was 300,000 dollars. Between this he and Guana- 
juato we passed the large but poor town of Leon, where we found 
the first telegraphic station communicating with the city of 
Mexico. 

After leaving Guadalajara we were constantly travelling on the 
high plateau of Mexico, at an elevation averaging from 5000 to 
6000 feet above the level of the sea, seeing the higher range of the 
Western Cordillera at a shorter or greater distance on our left. 
On leaving Leon, however, we approached closer to this great 
chain of mountain, and after passing the small town of Sitao we 
found ourselves at the base of the Sierra, which we had to ascend 
until we reached Guanajuato, which is situated at an elevation of 
about 7600 feet above the level of the sea, and 1200 above the valley 
of Leon, The small but very important mining place, La Luz, 1s 
still higher up, and at an elevation of 10,500 feet above the level 
of the sen. ‘rom the summit of some of the higher points near 
this place we had a beautiful and most commanding view of the 
plateau and the endless plain stretching itself north and south, but 
not being sufficiently acquainted with we peography of the country, 
and partieularly with the direction of the leading chains of the Cor- 
dillera, we could not calculate the distances which our eyes could 
overlook: judging by the appearance of the city of Leon, a 
distance of about 25 miles, which seemed to us 80 very close be- 
neath our feet, the radius could not have been less than 100 miles. 
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Our week's stay in the city of Guanajuato was one of the most 
Heasant times we enjoyed during the whole of our journey in 
ans fs vse on of all cee st 
eh ahha tsabiti ihe a amet 
entertainments we were invited to, would require an amount of 

ail that I prefer not to enter into, as most of the particulars 















eapee ing these places are known more or Jess; but as soavenite 


ducing works several specimens of different kinds of silver ore ; 
the collection of the Rosiclair silver crystal of Messrs. Campus, 
Brothers, and Perez Galvez, surpasses everything I have ever seen 
in any museum in Euro 

Leaving Guanajuato in the stage-coach early in the morning 
we Se several smaller towns and reached Salamanca in the 
evening. The next day we passed through Zelaya and stopy 
once more at Guerretaro, where we arrived early enough to 
visit the principal streets, squares, and buildings of this busy 
and populous town. The following day we left at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, and had some shocking bad roads to traverse, 
until we passed late in the afternoon Guantitlan, from which 
place we could already see at a distance below the great snow- 
capped volcanos of Popocatepet! and Iztacihuatl, in the valley 
near the city of Mexico, where we arrived towards 6 o'clock. 
We remained in this great metropolis of Mexico several weeks, 
Fisiting the most interestin y and important buildings and objects 
which Prescott’s * History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ and the 
works of other great writera, have impressed on our mind so deeply, 
and which was one of the principal inducements for us to undertake 
60 long and dangerous a journey. | 

From here we made excursions to Tacula, Tacubaya, Chapul- 
tepec, Guadalupe, and the famous and well-known mining districts 
of Pachuca and Real del Monte, where we passed our Christmas 
in a most agreeable manner with the family of Mr. Auld, director 
of the del Monte Mining Company. On account of the 
i grep of English captains and miners who reside at Real 
el Monte with their families, this place reminded us strongly of 
our English homes, and made us almost forget that we were in a 
pets 20 entirely different to our habits and customs in political 
as well asin private life. We inspected the great smelting and 
amalgamating works at St—eMiguel and Regla, visited the famous 
Barranca of the Rio Grande, and returned again to the city of 
Mexico, well satisfied with our visit, and the kind reception which 
was given to us everywhere, | 

After despatching our luggage and Valuables by the “ conducta,” 
we bade farewell to the numerous friends to whom we had letters 
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of introduction, and started in a great stage-coach, not without 
the fear of being attacked on our soni by robbers who infest the 
highways between the city of Mexico and Vera Cruz, 

Yevertheless we reached this place in perfect safety by way of 
Puebla, Orizava, and Cordova, ‘od embarked a few days after in the 
mail steamer Jient, for Havanna and St. Thomas, in each of 
which places the steamer stopped a whole day, affording us oppor- 
tunity of seeing the last, and in many respects the most mberesting 
points and Lome of thé tropical zone before we returned to our 

omes in England. 
TL cloge | of my Journal with a résumé of the different 
glish capital since the independence of Mexico. 


Turner is no subject in the world upon which public o in England is 
so much led astray as that of mining in Maxed: nor etc grombar 
those who have been severe sufferers, from geile invested and lost their 
money inemining speculations in that country, should have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the stories of the carly adventurers in Mexican mines were 
fables, and that to invest capital in such undertakings was but another worl 
for losing it al r. But were these gentlemen to visit Mexico, and listen to 
the sintements which are rife in the mouths of the English residents thers, and 
of the natives themselves, they would at once become convinced that the fatal 
result which has attended all the mining speculations in the Republic has 
been owing, not to the inferiority or worthlessness of the mines themselves, 
but to the extravagance, incapacity, and folly, which have characterised the 
proceedings of those to whom their interests have been confided, and which are 
unfortunately notorious throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Having recently returned from Mexico, I have become somewhat con- 
versant with the subject, and have no doubt, from what | saw and oes 
tothe following causa. ace, to costly and cumbrows 

























Bite, OF giv ‘to the 
a in Meco, gd consequently permitted extravagant 
one case, and taken cum grano the other. ae 
is atpointenent of the officers abroad rested with these boards of direction, 
and it is greatly to be feared that the selection mther depended upon the 
relationship or connexion which the applicant for employment might have to 
the members of the direction, than upon his fitness for the situation he was 
to fill. The board became the organ of communication between the agents 
in Mexico and the shareholders, the latter unfortunates believing all that was 
told them, and waiting with open mouths for the golden shower that was 
about to fall upon them, until they were at last told that all their money was 
spent, and that the mines of Mexico were worthless. | 
So much for the direction in London: and now let us take a peep at the 
second canse of failure—the management in Mexico, It appears to have been 
a fixed ides in London, that for a mining director in Mexico it was necessary 
to select, not a miner or man of Ness, not a person soqnainted with the 
language and custorns of the people—in short, not such a man as any indi- 
VOL, XXX. , E 
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vidual member of the-direction.would have chosen: to dispatch on any private 
business OS ein tant Cane Vga in quite 







+ sahie Mins rat sieadcian were let oa a 
ates, drainages were eee codes at Asean i arene a 









rity of their undertakings, — n this step an tal “want we gis ra and: 

ment was displayed, rao | nd El i ta were faded 

tely thrown over with et» notoriously bad, and examples are not wanting 

of many of these mines having since yielded enormotfa wealth to the native 

owners, Who have followed up the operitions of the English companies, The 
principal of these companies were four in number— 


The Real del Monte, with a capital of over a million sterling 

The Anglo-Mexican, with a capital of one million sterling ; 

The United Mexican, also with a million; and ry 

The Bolanos, with something leas, " 
of , the only one that weiete is the United Mexican, 

‘The Reat pet Mowe fixed its locality in the district of that name, distant 
about one day's journey from the capital, and at once commenced to construct 
reads and ontlay money in machinery, as if a profit in the mines was a secured 
thing. With tal this vicissitudes, but ending in an almost total loss of the 





ortginal. compan managed to susiait ite t a Lhe E40, 
rh in Are Sia wold to 00" tnlists in of Mexico lor 
an insignificant sum, and was by then va pages tog Ri jade 


who had been Latterly managing for the ar tgs} Sugtishien peer known 
ability and intelligence. Mark the result! Hy adopting a cheap and efficient 
method of reducing the poor ores, and being unhampered with a board of 
direction in London, this gentleman provided “the Hieans rex rie to work one 
or two of the most promising mines on the property, and in the Inst three years 
has secured a net profit to the owners of some two millions of dollars, with 
every prospect of doing as well for some years to come. In this the 
mines which under the control of an English company left nought but ruin, 
became a source of wealth when once relieved of that incubus. 

The Awoio-Mextcan Comraxy commenced its operntions in the district 
of Gunnaxuato, about 90 leagues north-west of the capital, and in Cutores, 
some 50 leagues distant from the city of San Luis Potosi. 

TrGuanaxuato, the principal mines worked were Valencima and Epelnss 
on the great vein of that district; the mines in the district of Villaln 
those in the district of Monte 8, Nicolas; and one in the then newly cast 
district of La Lux—all points within » circumference of & leagues of the city 
of tinanaxtato, ‘The story is the same as i Teal del Monte—the rite 
- onde ae acer Gone ciien an h ye adel and 

n Jie. i] on a wero [Ural 
ia a few miontha's Gonshes Wah Oak SE Lee “ 

In La Luz, another enormous bonanza was niet wil Neola diswrce 
millions of dollars; and at the present moment the Monte 8: Meena 
is being worked with a fair chance of success, 


At Catorce, the mines speculated were Ban A 
enormous works were undertaken and in part paren gc ae Pe ne api 
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abandoned, In San Augustin, a bonanza of unusual richness has existed for 
two years, and a steam-whim from England Coe legge ao 


native owners to reap fully the fruits of their energy orsevorunce, "Tins, 
in twa lish companies are shown fs that the lose of t Was not 
caused by the mines having been wo lesa, but ay some | | defect in 


the management, which prevented their develo 

The Usiren Mexicax—tho next on the tS paliniaedl ita operations 
with greater recklessness than any of the other companics, A central board 
of direction was eatabliahed in the capital, and ‘in the firet years of its 
existence mines were taken, pnd highly paid lopal officers appointed in no 
fewer than twelve mineral districts of the ag a agg wee 
El Oro, Tasco, Pachoca, Guanax Comanja, Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Durango, 
Jeatia Maria, and Sombrrrete. One y ono were all these districts 
with heavy lo ee tng gears oN ere the compan still exists 
pon a Very reduced scale. The mines oo it is inte are four 
cig oe t—Rayins, ret te the Maria y José, and Trinidad, but of these 


ictus etualed dub the famous Veto Madro of ¢ Guanaxunto, and 
has 3 id a its tine comida amount of welt, It was. workod by 
the company, UD fe be eT aise ‘ing expired, was 
then returned to the owners, owing to the com pees am,00 ra. 
Should the mine ever yield ‘sy ta, ‘ ‘ache will be it of them, one- 
third of them being ictal ¢ that purpose; but in Me ast three years 
has barely paid expe pase 200 the owners, who are now working it, being 
poor, to do it justice in the speculation, no ve ch si probability exists rite 
3 off the company's claim, It is, nevertheless considered to be still a 
good 1 and if furnished with sufficient and that capital ccono- 
tnleally ani! judiciously administered, it maht be 4 remunerative invest- 
ment. 

Aldana is a mine situated on what is probably an offshoot of the Veta 
Madre, Upon it about 140,000 dollars have been spent, chiefly in cutting 
the vein, since which scarcely any speculative works have been driven im iH, 
but it has remained unworked in the possession of oo for the last 
nix yours. It is leased for a term of twenty years, nee 












The ores are reduced at the ppv iician fae Chedaincalo. Fouled by the 
posumty- ie eth es reed Br at Yetamas pein’, ate option of tha 


eeteinidad | is also on the La Lux vein, and has cost the company some 1,000 
dollars, Jt is underlet to an English gentleman residing at La Log, and is 
under his control and tuanagement. In the beginning of 1855 it gave a small 
quantity of very rich ore, "which BOT died out, and ince then it has been 
uoproductive. Ad present all works in it are suspended. 

t would naturally be supposed that the sad fate of the sister companies 
would have induced the sharcholders of the only one left to inatat upon a most 
careful and economical expenditure of the trifle that remains to ; but, 
nevertheless, we here gee o direction in London, consisting of ee or eight 
directors, a secretary, two Cerna a Someas eae house, porters, bean a a 
dircetion in Mexico, composed of , treawmrer, and other 
officers, maintained—for what ? To goer! a ae aca ee dollar 
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a week! pl Ratbone tartan tanta gab dell 
when such absurdities are allowed to exist in the eleventh hour 
[have been unable to ascertain the eatesqidet fils Of the various tines 


the aglsh owner, who o : ie ee 


acti these fotr companies, there have nlso existed the Gotpemrris’, the 

AHCA, the Mextcaw axp Sourn Amentoas, of whose proceeding in 

Mexico T U have no data farther than that their fate was similar to that of the 

others T have specified. I believe that the latter still exists, but works no 
mines in the republic of Mexico, . 

T cannot but think that this short and imperfect sketch of the 
companies established in Mexico proves that w was stated at its outset— 
oe arochremeremet Pagan pth ec and defective 
management, and not to a want of value of the mines of the country, ‘That 
these mines have yielded enormous amounts of wealth is proved “ggngeree 
Se mies | by almost all the leading families cethes coat ie p from this 

source only, among the most notable of whom be cited the family of 
the ‘Condes Bo Reglo, at Real del Monte; that of the Condes de Rul, better 
known as Perez Galvez; of the Conde de Valenciana, and of the nia de 
Rayas, all at at Guanaxunto ; mp pete f Zaca- 


Nooatehea by them been ordinaril ¥ ih al in the pra of the specalations 
into which they entered—had economy been practised in the directions at 
home and abroad, the result would have been very different to what it has 
been; and instead of ruin and disgust, the speculators would have been in 
the enjoyment of wealth and prosperity, ‘and the country itself a sharer in the 
advantage. Should mining enterprise agin be directed to Mexico, it is earnestly 
to he hoped that the past may serve as a warning for the future. Instead of 
ab expensive court of directors in London, let Paget ars Fcmeplig ot 
torg content iteelf with a man of business os its otative at 















pee the or : 
tied See ~ ghee 
court of directors, and it will have secured one chance j 
result to its undertakings: Toi 
That advantage bese seine let the agents for Mexico be chosen with the 
greatest discrimination, sa it a sine qua non that | d be acoteinted 


with the Spanish language, have been accustomed to 
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in general, and especially to the ment of finance; and even if they be 
theoretically acquainted with mining i would be better, although this is of 
less importance than the other qualities, On their arrival in Mexico these 
gentlemen would have to wae great judgment jm the selection of the mines 
to be worked, and they should be instructed to take good information from 
the most reliable sources before rei contracts with the owners, When a 
favourable locality and & promising mine or mines may be met with, they 
should engage the services of ane of the many excellent European miners who 
are resident in the republic, and who, being already acquainted with the lodes 


of the country, and the manners and habits of the native w en, are infi- 
nitely superior to the best minera who could be dispatched from A 


house should be taken of moderate pretensions, and onl) euch assiiiants 
engaged as might absolutely be required, again availing feral mselves of the 
European residents in the country, rather than fresh hands from England. 
The salary of these agents should be moderate, but as a stimulant to exertion 
they should have allotted to them an interest of so much per cent. on the 
actual profits realised. when: seelcsbs Enateneterl te farnish by every oppor- 


beg a sey Sree ings, with maps of the interior works of the 
mines, and each three months a al statement of expenditure, which 
rte aia rc ess the office at home for the information of the 
MAME Ebi As. 


A capital of 100,0007, is more than sufficient for the working of four good 
mines, of which only one-half would be required for some time; there are 
many such mines, and the only requisite would be judgment in the selection 
and economy in the working,—in short, if the same caution, activity, and 
intelligence, were to be devoted to a company a8 is every day given to a 
private honse of business, success would be almost certain. 1 cannot conclude 
without expressing a hope that the day will arrive when English conti will 
once more be devoted to the working of mines upon a sensible and business- 
like basis: and that Mexicans, forgetting past follies in view of the actual 
common-sense pervading the management of amy new company which may 
be established, may cease to characterise any particularly foolish act by the 
expression—" Loco como un Ingles."—July 8. 








i to an Ancient Volcano in Mexico.* By Henny 
Read, June 27, 1859. 

To the south-west of the * of Mexico stretehes the verdant 

province of Mechoacan, deservedly reputed as the garden of the 

republic—a broken, undulating country, enjoying a temperate 

climate, and watered by numerous streams, When the traveller 

enters those fine meadows, after having long been tired with the 

sandy plains of Anahuac, and the marshy flats of Mexico, he feels 

rticularly delighted at the sight of those wooded hills intersected 

t plains, cool, refreshing streams, and smiling lakes, 

* In giving an sccount of our excursion to this mountain, [ do not assert that 

i never been se anybody, for it was well known by the people of the 

had evr Bsn em mph for ro well own 1 Doe Sts 
‘Gnhabitants of the capital were in utter ignorance of it, | tal Se 


= 
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dotted with y islets, clothed in the most luxuriant vegetation, 
In other parts of that fertile country mountains of a more avage 
appe conceal in their bowels those metallic treasures, tl 
nly remaining source of wealth of the Spano-American republics, 
The most flourishing of those districts is Angangeo, which borders 
on the state of Mexico on its eastern frontier, | 
T left the above-named ng on the 6th of August, 1855, 
best we could the numerous bands o ‘robbers which the revolution 
had let loose over the country. T had received obscure indications 






of the existence of a great mountain, called San Andres, in those 


ao but could not easily procure a guide, That broken country 
completely covered with forests, so thick as to preclude any distant 
ospect, and even the sight of the highest and nearest mountains ; 
t we could not see the San Andres, although we were asstred 
it was at no preat distance from ‘Taximarna. All the great moun- 
tains in Mexico rise with so gradual a slope, that from their base 
nothing is to be seen except the hillocks.on which they rest. 

It seems that a short trip might have carried us to one of the 
stmmits of the mountain direct from Taximaroa ; but the Indians 
of that country are sunk into such a degree of obtuseness or apathy 
that it was impossible to sift any information out of them, and we 
were apprised afterwards that a whole day had been unnecessarily 
a m marching round the mountain, It is no doubt owing to 





i sullenness of the inhabitants that the hase of the voleano of 


San Andres has been skirted by former travellers without their 
being made aware of its existence. 

The day was already far spent when our little caravan entered 
the vast forests Ny which the foot of the mountain is clothed, We 
were in the middle of the rainy season, and did not advance much 
before one of those tropical storms, which are of daily occurrence 
in the evening, burst upon us, Darkness overtook us in the middle 


of those endlers solitudes, and our cuide took advantage of it to - 


slip from us, and vanish in the thicket. Being left to our own 
gud, I a critical position, we had nothing to do but to feel 
our Way as best we tidal alongs a narrow and broken path, where 





our loaded mules at every impediment they met with. 
The moon, how ver, dus along for a toa waloae glade, 
where we found a ; shelter in a cluster of Indian huts. 
We were then instead of ascending ty Te 
summit, we had travelling round its hase 


course towards the north for eight leagues more. We were fain 
to do it; and, on arriving at the village of Jaripeo, we were 
greatly relieved from our troubles by meeting there several Freneh- 
men, Who kindly assisted ws in carrying out our projects, 
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The vast forests of oak and fir with which all the mountains are 
clad in Mechoacan might procure infinite resources to that country ; 
but the people want the most elementary iy Ignorant. as 
they are of the use of the saw-mill, not to mention the saw and even 
the axe, they do not use the fine timbers that lie at their doors for 
the building of log-houses, bridges, beats, or rural implements of 
any kind. They are incapable of making planks, and live in 
wretched Spanish hovels made of earth or stone, without windows, 
roofless and floorless. Ttivers are merely forded. The rise of 
their waters often compels the troops, convoys of merchandise, and 
travellers to tarry for weeks on their lonely banks, and government 
messengers are frequently drowned with the mails. Nevertheless 
the whole nation, accustomed to endless patience, prefer submittir 
to those inconveniences, which they consider as r tribute gaits 
ably paid to nature, to establishing lishing bridges or -boats, which 
ieee aioe induces them to think | isaac a their 
power, ‘To men whose aim is not beyond avoiding starvation, the 
most necessary implements are unknown. I was therefore not a 
little surprised to alight, at Jaripeo, upon a cluster of houses 
larly built with timber, well-fenced premises, and a large saw-mill 
at work. Wherever an European happens to settle he soon works 
a complete change upon the neighbouring country, and thriving 
villages are seen rising where his industry adds the least improve- 
ment to the savage ignorance with which old Spain had endowed 
her former colonies. ser I had neh cause of congratulation in 
having missed the right path; for the kind owner of Jaripeo apprised 
us st hi having set a on the volcano, a eulphur-manufactory for 
the making of gunpowder, so much wanted in the i ip es 
i I had been for several age mes aly ‘om fever, 


stimulated by the hope of finding there many interesting 








e voleanoes in Mexico are of easy access, and the ascent 
may be performed on horseback to a very great height on the 
gentle slope of their sides; but they are so thickly overgrown with 
immense forests, that both the horizon m the distance and the top 
of the mountain are shut out of the view by immense heaps of de- 
caying secular trees, sheltering a world of PAE plants and 
animals, After having for a while enjoy . in high spirits the 
novelty and magnificence of that vigorous and gigantic tation, 
fn ie is not long, however, before he feels tired with tts mo- 
notony, With the San Andres, which spreads over a vast extent 
of country, the uniformity rey pleasantly relieved extensive hori- 







zontal glades, which call to mind the dried-up basins of former 
lakes, ts slopes are broken by plains and clusters of parasitica 
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dome-shaped hillocks, rising by a succession of gigantic steps to a 
vast table land, from aie rounded rocky summit is seen 
aie 





The narrow path which leads from Jaripeo to the sulphur- 
works winds about those ips pees forests, sometimes wading 
through the marshy ground of the above-mentioned flats, and very 
often engaged in ip ravines and dangerous chasms. The body 
of the mountain is wholly made of a bluish perlstein trachyte, vies 
fissured by an infinite number of veins of obsidian. ‘This last stone 
occurs in dykes, so thick that in many ioeie men and horses are 
literally treading Volcanic glass, All the plains in the neigh- 
bourhood are of he. same nature, being besides covered with 
basaltic eruptions, which have by innumerable rents broken through 
the ground during the eruptions from the volcanic mouth, 

a march of zavorat hours, we came to a rocky amphitheatre, 
where the most curious scene broke suddenly os our view, At 
the bottom of a funnel-shaped on was a circular pool more than 
i hundred yards in breadth, filled with dark and boiling water, 
from which clouds of mephitie vapours were seen rising. The sides 
of the amphitheatre are all around bare rocks, mouldering and 
whitened by these sulphureous vapours and the deleterious pool. 
The rocks are besides completely marked with streaks and irregular 
circles, red and yellow, while a narrow stripe of scanty vegetation 
crowns the upper part of the cliffs. The struggle of nature striving 
against deleterious emanations gives the tees a sad and savag 
Me sas jol of warm water in the centra is very likely 
of great depth, judging from the rapid elopes of its banks. It is 
from its bosom that sulphur is obtained, mixed with mud; and it 
next undergoes the process of purifying by melting, A few earthen 
hovels and a small factory have been built in that lonely place,.tg 
carry on the manufacture, in a part of the mountain better shel- 
tered from the miasms by its distance from the lagoon, But the 
action of sulphureous gas is still powerful enough to change the 
clay of which they are built into various sulphates, especially alum, 
80 that the buildings still crumble down from time to time. 

The latter part of the day was employed in exploring several 
parts of the mountain, under the guidance of two Indians, and we 
Py Our way Up to a higher valley by using the hatchet through 
vioody son te nape ing anything we had pre- 
viously seen in the mountains of Mexico, by the extraordinary 
vigour and majesty of its vegetation, The vered 
with gigantic trunks conf ly heaped under the dense folj of 
the si trees; and whenever we attempted to cross aver thos | 
prostrated giants by treading on their bark, they suddenly yielded, 
crumbled to dust, and buried us under heaps of mouldering wood 
and a thick jungle of ferns and other plants, 








= 
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For about half an hour our attention had been excited by a 
strange noise resembling the rush of a cataract sehen 
when we saw a powerful column of white steam, throwing 
fleecy clouds into the air r with a violence which carried fii de 
the sei * the fir-trees that clothed the slopes of the valley. On 

ee whence the noise originated, we were aber 
igre eur of the scene which buret us. The gro 
rose in front with a slope, covered with blocks of stone coals 
china, and an immense spout of steam “ihe at the top to a con- 
siderable hei; ‘it from an opening resembling a well two yards in 
diameter. “The same well gave vent to an abundant spring of 
boiling water, which flowed down the sides of the valley, divided 
into several streams, That phenomenon may be compared a 


waters discharged the well cover the ground with a large quan- 
tity of siliceous hl which increases the size of shstiasaa atin 
which they flow; their surface is at inteh Soe iee 
and being hardened by time, takes the ap ‘a 
Other curiosities are still to he met with on the pairagt sites of the 
ren pact far from the steam-spouts, and in the same valley, 
is seen issuing from several small basins, 
stich sect ate to ve been carved ty the hand of man; but it is 
remarkable oy ie rite temperature, being little inferior to that of 
boiling water. 
We went on through the woods, following our Indian guides, 
eresuals NE along the sides of the valley, and, within the 
wii finite paiahens wue, we suddenly reached another 
dep chasm pttaahro ty tank so steep that they threatened to 
-erumble down under the p of our feet, ah Sie asone et 














banks, were oie ; of pate 
red about in the m Sor Eks the po in a boiling po sat 
At the sight of that new sicko we could not help shoildectug. 
and retreated sea from its banks, from which we might so 
easily have been hurled down and met a horrible death. 

It is not unlikely that the San Andres has other phenomena 
worthy of being seen ; but the traveller is prevented from exploring 
it easily by the impenetrable forests which clothe it. In a later 
excursion which I made from the sulphur-manufactory, I came to 
an extensive glade occupied 7 ke of bitter water, doubtless 
fed by subterraneous springs. Nothing is more | than the 
appearance of that dark sheet of brackish water, ! 
Ba stately Soc th tes arondy andthe rsence of umber 
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of stags, parrots, and aras tu enliven it. I was besides seized with 


a fit of ague, which made it impossible for me to pursuc my explo- 
ration of the mountain, sapacially, the Cerro ee summit that 
rises above the limit of trees, Having reached the San Andres, 
after numerous accidents, which broke all my instruments, I was 
ae prevented from taking any measurements of its height, 
which I might at random suppose to be above’ 4000 yards. It is, 
however, ip ; specie with _ Roma Sheen of observ my seed 
be allowed to hope it will be visi WV g phers and geologists, 
who will be able to fill up the blanks of this my first excursion. I 
must caution them against an error which might ‘cost them 
much time, namely, that of mistaking the name of the volcano 
for that of any neighbouring place or village, which is very often 





the case in desert countries, where. mountains and rivera are pamo- 
less, or borrow their name from a town—as it is indeed the case 
with the famous Pico de Orizaba, which is also very frequently 
named after another neighbouring city, San Andres, the Cholchi- 
comula of the Mexicans, x 


IIL—Some Account of the Lake of Fojoa or Taulebé, in ffonduras, 
Central America. By E. G. Squien, Esq., of the United States 
of America, 

‘ead, January 10, 1859, 

Tne lakes of Central America are among its most interesting 

physical features, and, next to its voleanoes, most likely to arrest 

the attention of the intelligent traveller. The large and beautiful 
lake of Nicaragua, the Coeibocca of the aborigines, and its dp- 
pendent lake of Managua or Leon, the first 120 and the second 

OU miles in length, are those best known, principally on account 

of the facilities which they are supposed to offer in connection 

with the project of opening water communication between the 

Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. A ftor these, we are best acquainted 


with the volcanic lakes of Masoya jn Nicaragua, Dopango in 
San Salvador, and Amatitlan and Atitlan in Guatemala The h e 
of I often called Peten, in Vera Paz, remarkable for its his- 
torical lately been visited and by: an 
intelligent traveller, M. Monelet, and has thus brouglit 


It is a closed reservoir, within which is collected the drainage 
the waters of a number of streams without any apparent outlet, 
. | , 
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it is called by the Indians Nohtudén, rendered by the Spaniards 
Beber-mucho, t.e. Drink-much. 3 

There is another Central American lake in Honduras, of which . 
less has been known than of the “ mysterious lake of Itza” iteelf, 
Although 25 miles long by 8 miles broad at its widest part, it 
never appeared in any map of Central America before that of 
Baily, published in L800. This circumstance will indicate in 
some degree the imperfgct state of our geographical knowledge 
of the country prior to that date, and which, I am sorry to say, 
has not since greatly increased. The lake in question lies about 
79 miles to the stathiward of the Bay of Honduras, between lat, 
14° 40' and 15° 5’ »., and long. 88° 3 and 88° 15’ w. And 
while Itza is distinguished as having no outlet, Yojoa or Taulebe, 
the lake under notice, is equally remarkable from having several 
outlets. These are represented to be fen in number, one only 
being open, the others subterranean. In Baily’s map. it is repre- 
sented as having five outlets, all open. : 

Our present information respecting this lake, although still im- 
complete, is derived from observations made in the month of 
February, 1858, by, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Stanton, n.#., and the 
corps sent out under his command by Her Majesty’s Government 
to verify the surveys for the projected Inter-oceame Railway 
through Honduras, and from the examinations of Amory Edwards, 
Esq., of New York, agent to the Railway Company, who accom- 
panied Colonel Stanton, and who afterwards, im July, 1858, made 
a second and longer visit to the lake, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the truth of the popular stories regarding its extraordinary 


As I have said, Lake Yojoa is about 25 miles long Pa 


with an average de of from 15 te 24 feet; 

but 45 miles in a direct line from the sea, it 
basins, of which Honduras offers ~ many examples, called, not 
inapproprintely, Joleones or pockets. ‘Lhese are formed by the 
contortions of the mountain system of the country, the ranges of 
which frequently bend back on themeelves, sometimes describing 
almost complete circles, and inclosing plaims of varymg extent and 
elevation. In these the waters of the mountain springs and 
rivulets are collected, often formmg considerable rivers, which 
generally wind away to the sea through the narrow valleys which 
ierce the intervening and apparently unbroken mountain ranges. 
But sometimes they burst through the rocky barriers which impede 
their course, and after flowing for a while through deep canone, 
between high cliffs, descend finally by a series of rapids “and 
plunging cataracts to the level of the coast allivions, where, nnit 
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ing with other streams of equally turbulent origin, they flow away 
silently and majestically, through vast forest solftnce, to the ocean. 
The high suite ot dolsones of Sensenti, Intibucat, Otoro, 
Comayagua, Peaidl pate, Olancho, and numerous others of in- 
ferior importance, answer to this description. At some remote 
efiod it is easy to believe that most, if not all, of these were 
mountain lakes or reservoirs, which were gradually drained by the 
slow excavations of their outlets, or suddenly liberated from their 
imprisonment by some convulsion of nature. _ Evidences of such 
an origin are not wanting, but their enumeration is foreign to my 





present purpose. 

The lake of Yojoa occupies precisely one of the mountain basins 
or dolsones of which I have spoken, formed by the lapping or coil- 
ing round of the true cordilleras, or dividing ridge of the continent, 
which in Honduras constitutes a singular knot of mountains, known, 
in its various parts, by the different names of Merendon, Selaque, 
Opolaca, San Juan, Montecillos, Miambar, and Santa Barbara, 
It is, however, between the mountains of Miambar on the south 
and cast, and those of Sta, Barbara on the north and west, that the 
lake is situated. These mountains have an average elevation of 
between 5000 and 6000 feet above the sea, and of about S000 feet 
above the surface of the lake, which they shut in closely, leaving 
only narrow belts of marshy land near the water, in great oa 
overflowed when the lake is full during the season of rains. ‘The 
inner declivities of both ranges of mountains a at epi rene 
rally available for agriculture, and only here and there fee hor 
rattle ranges. ‘The outer slopes of these mountains are neverthe- 
less comparatively gentle, descending towards the rivers Humny. 
and Sta."Barbara respectively by a series of terraces, intersected by 
humerous streams flowing in deep and narrow valleys A number 
of these streams, it will be seen farther on, take their rise in the 
lake, whence they are fed by subterranean channels. 

: In fact, Lake Yojoa has ‘but one o _ outlet, namely the river 
aitique at its southern extrémity, whic , IN very dry seasons, is 
itself dry, but which ally hate uu att water th admit of the 


hills Chich comncet nes then enters a narrow valley among the 


weribing & semicircle in its course, descends rapidly into the 

Barbara. Refore reaching the latter, however, it receives 
he umted waters of two streams, called the Rio Sacapa and the 
Rio Salala, both connecting with the lake by subterranean channels, 
The underground passage of the Sacapa is half a mi long, eom- 
Mencingr Bh two miles from the ¢, for which distance, like 
the Jaitique, this stream flows through a long meadow coy ares 
rushes and coarse grass, 








= 
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_ In regard to these streams, as well os in relation to the remain- 
neo of the lake, I cannot do better than subjoin the account 
Mr, Edwards, contained in his private itinerary, communicated to 
me in August last (1858) :— 
“On the 7th of February, 1858, when I visited Lake Yojoa, in 
ek o with Colonel Stanton, the river eras tl we principal 


n outlet of the lake) was full at del Toro, 
the kon of embareation, being not less than 7 feet deep. On the 
9th of May pgm ee “aah of my second eit, found the 
river at the same , the lake aes fallen 8 feet in the 


interval. I was info center t within the —, week the lake 
aes risen a few itiobes in consequence of several night showers 
the occurrence of which indicated the approach of the rainy 


Proceed ¢ to the village of Sacapa, on the river of the same 
saand, ¥ tbisinhd W guile and followed up the stream for a mile 
to its point of emergence from its subterranean channel. I[ found 
the water du/ging up from an orifice in the lime rock, near the base 
of a hill, not steep on this side, and covered with tropical vereta- 
tion. Seles of bamboos, the roots of which are nourished by the 

gushing waters, over the orifice, which is about 20 yards 
across ‘The stream falls rapidly from this source, descending 200 
feet ina quatter ofa mile. A mile below it is 50 feet broad, and 
between 2 and $ feet deep. The amount of water does not vary 
during the rainy season, when the lake ts full—a circumstance 
which shows that only a fixed amount of water can escape from 
the lake through the subterranean channel. The course: of the 
stream is south-west, until it reaches the Rio Sta. Barbara. At a 

called / Salto there is a fall of 60 feet perpendicular over 
a ledge of rocks, The channel leading from the lake to the hills 


is through a meadow, and the water sets into it with a perceptible 
eurrent. In this channel there cha Be the ples whee the 








pozos or wells by the rare Sr where the 
water enters its subterranean passage ottoms seem to 
be mud, and there is no visible rush of pom weenie whence 


I infer that the principal - of the water must enter from some 
point within the lake itself. ‘This is the only place at the southern 
extremity of the lake, except through the river Jaitique, where its 
waters are seen to flow from it, but there are probably numerous 
openings in its limestone bed, through which they find an escape. 

© This is evident from the fact that, after leaving | acapa, aml 
crossing a range of hills, a spur of the Sta, Barbara mountains, I 
found another outlet, called Rio Salala, a quarter as large as the 
Sacapa, emerging from beneath the limestone nies in ike manner. 
It unites with the Sacapa lower down, near the point ee El 
Salto. 

“ Proceeding’ farther, and crossing — similar spurs of the 
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Sta. Barbara mountains, T came to a fourth outlet still smaller than 
the Salala, called Rio Agateca. After passing the considerable 
town of Sta. Barbara, goin r northward, aes; the course of 
the mountains which border the lake on the west, [ reached a fifth 
between the towns of Gualala and Yiama, is a sixth outlet, the 
Yojon, as large as the Sezacapa, A seventh outlet, the Sesecate, 
of same size with the last-named, occurs 14 lea, beyond Ylama. 
All of these flow into the Rio Sta. Barbara, the bed of which is 
about 1000 fect below the level of the lake.: | 

“On the 17th of May I left the town of Yojoa, situated on the 
camino real paca erg the pee of Omoa to Comay. (the 
capital of the republic of Honduras , fo examine an eighth outlet 
of the lake, called Rio Blanco. This river flows out from the 
northern extremity of the lake, and looks more Like an estuary 
than a river, with low and muddy banks, without perceptible cur- 
rent, and gradually naitowing until it terminates in a pond of 
water of about an acre area, situated at the farther extremity of 
the meadow. In this pond are three deep pozos or holes through 
which the water probably filters into the subterranean channels 
leading under the hills “When the lake is full, the water is 6 
feet deep all over the meadow. The amount of water which ap- 
pears to escape here falls far short of that which emore 2 miles 
distant, where the river Blanco proper rises to. the surface, whence 
T infer that there are other saints where the water descends within 
the lake itself Tie river after om ing falls rapidly, and a mile 
below the paint where it rises falls 120 feet at a single bound. 

“Two miles to the eastward of the Rio Blanco is a uinth outlet, 
called Rio Yojoa; and, on the eastern side of the lake, still another, 
a tenth, with the same characteristics of meadow and channel, 
with just sufficient current to show the set of the water outward, 
This makes its appearance after an underground course of 3 miles 
as the river Uri. 

* We have thus ‘en outlets in all—one open and nine subter- 
sepeen— ict Poghal livsss paces. In the aa of April all 
he sources of this lake, even. the great spring of Agua Azul, are 
dry, and the only water in this part of the country comes from this 
great mountain reservoir, From June to February more water 
enters the lake than can leave by its subterranean outlets, and the 
surplus is discharged by the open channel of the Rio Jaitique. 
As I have said the rain had begun to fall during the night at the 
time of my visit early in May, and the lake at once commenced to 
rise, 80 that on the Ist of June a small flow had been established 
in the Rio Jaitique.”’ | 

Mr. Edwards adds that the lake derives its principal supply of water 
from numerous rills and small streams descending the inner slopes 
of the mountains of Sta. Barbara and Miambar, - Its most remark- 
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able tributary, however, is the great spring of Agwa Azul, or 
Blue-water, having its origin-in a cattle estate of the eame name, 
and entering the oy about midway of its length on its eastern 
shore. It 3 described as “an immense spring of clear blue 
water, 70 feet across, from which a stream flows into the lake equal 
in size with any of its outlets.” 

There is a considerable belt of low, swampy land at the southern 
extremity of the lake, the greater part of which is overflowed when 
the lake is full. Bey ‘ond the watershed, however, and in the 
neighbourhood of Taulebe and San José, the country spreads out 
in beautiful plains and valleys of greatest fertility. Between these 
and ene as the capital of the state, lies the high seco of 
- Siguatepeque, sabe fect above the’ sea, from 2 to 5 m 








1 30 miles It is remarkably cool and salubrious, woods 
with pines and oakk fertile, and producing the fruits and cereals of 
the temperate zone In the greatest abundan : 












This ts the extent of our present information respecting this re- 
markable lake; and, while it is far from satisfactory in a sid ai 
it cannot fail to arrest the attention of intelligent travellers, thus 
lead to a complete exploration, It lies within a day's journey of 
the ropoeed Honduras railway, to the agents and engincers of 
whieh we are indebted for the imperfect accounts here presented. 
They will no doubt have followers in the undertaking of an equally 
inquiring spirit, who will be able to bring to the aid of their re- 
searches a larger degree of geological knowledge, which will pro- 
bably do more to explain the peculiar features of the lake than any 
amount of topographical information. 

It seems certain that the peoresting rock around the lake is the 
fossiliferous blue limestone, over the saudstone and the slates, 
neo oe ‘eal all the il ordering the ne of th 
proposed way se 
coast, in the eats chsuse tae of course of a much lower 

ar beds of pure ei rey eal pega in colour, 
fine grained, compact. Beneath a metamorphic 
sandstone. Altogether it seems that the mountains around Lake 
Yojoa are of the blue limestone alluded to, probably uplifted by 
voleanic agencies, of which the whole country shows extraordinary 
effects, and that the waters of the lake find their way through breaks 
and rents occurring on the plane where the limestone meets the 
underlying sandstone. In other words, that the lake of Yojoa lies in 
a great limestone basin, full of cracks and fissures due to voleanic 
convulsions, through which its waters sink to the upper surface of 
the sandstone, and here find their way through other or contimu- 
ous fissures of the superior rock, until the emerge to light owe 
where the sandstone itself crops out, and he ner limestone ceases. 
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IV.—Explorations in Ecuador in the years 1856 and 1857. By 
Grorce James Prrrcuerr, Eaq. 
Communicated by W. Bottarmr, Esq., F.2.0.8. 
Head, December 13, 1855, 

Tux interest recently excited in Europe towards the Republic of 
Ecuador by the adjudication of 4,991,744 acres of select and 
valuable land to its Potcigs creditors may make the more accept 
able some data acquired during my ranietine of two years in 

Bocdas is situated on the west coast of South America, between 
2" north and 5° south latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
New Granada, on the east by Brazil, on the south by Peru, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean. | 

As the limits of the Republic were not exactly defined at the 
time of the separation of Old Columbia into the three Republics of 
Ecuador, New Granada, and Venezuela (a mixed Commission being 


only then appointed for the si gy dete has never acted), and 
as, both on the east and pai he frontier is still in dispute with 
Brazil and Peru, no accurate information can be given on this 
head, further than that the latter boundary line is likely to be soon 
adjusted, as the attention of the Governments has lately been 
drawn to the subject by the foreign creditors in consequence of 
the Pernvian Protest, made in Quito, against the Act of Adjudion- 
tion referred to, 

A reference to the accompanying map will show the provincial 
divisions of the country as follows :—Imbabura, Pichincha, Fsme- 
raldas, Manabi, Leon, Guayaquil, Chimboraze, Cuenca, Loja, and 
Oriente.* It is naturally sectionized by two parallel chains of the 
Andes, which traverse it from north to south. 

} centre division, being on an average level much more 
elevated than the others, possesses a most agreeable and tem- 
perate climate, ranging from 55° to 66° Fahr. in the shade, little 
subject to fogs and damp, and has been wisely chosen as the 
site for the principal cities and towns of the Kepublic, as well as 
warmer districts, The two other divisions on the east and west 
are covered almost entirely by dense and most luxuriant forest, a 

* According to Villavicencio, is divided int f Districts,— 
gid ar ons { ea a, Auay”sublivie, af Uti 

Mar Tict o ; — ine i : eenire: 
innara ote NS eo Ca ne tinh, th ene 
anil the Eastern Province, to the 5,E. 

The Dirrict of Guayas is divided into two Provinces, both the const, 
Guayaquil and Manabi. | 

The District of Axuay into two also,—Cuenea and Loja,—both to the &. of Quite. 
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IV.— Explorations in Ecuador in the et 1856 and 1857. By 
Gronroe James Pritc 
Communicated by W. Boutarar, Esq., F.0.c.4, 

Read, December 13, 1858. 
Tux interest recently excited in Europe towards the Republic of 
Ecuador by the adjudication of 4.531 744 acres of select and 
valuable lana to its foreign creditors may make the more accept- 
able some data acquired during my rezidence of two years in t 
country. 3 
Ecuador is situated on the west coast of South America, between 
2° north and 5° south latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
New Granada, on the east by Brazil, on the south by Peru, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

As the limits of the Republie were not exactly defined at the 
time of the separation of Old Columbia into the three Republics of 
Ecuador, New Granada, and Venezuela (a mixed Commigsion bei 
only then appointed for the e, which has never acted), anil 
as, both on the east and south, the frontier is still in dispute with 

Peru, no accurate information can be given on this 
head, further than that the latter boundary line is likely to be = 
ed, as the attention of the Governments has lately been 












drawn to the subject byt the Pees creditors in uence of 
the Peruvian Protest, raade in Quito, against the Act of Adjudica- 
tion referred to. 





A reference ta the accompanying map will show the provincial 
divisions of the country as follows :—Imbabura, Pichincha, Eame- 
raldas, Manaln, Leon, Guayaquil, Chimborazo, Cuenca, Loja, and 
Oriente. * It is naturally sectionized by two parallel Rit af the 
Andes, which traverse it from north to south. 

The centre division, being on an average level much more 
elevated than the others, posscsses a most agreeable and tem- 
perate climate, ranging from 55° to 66° Fahr. in the shade, little 
subject to fogs and damp, and has been wisely chosen as the 
site ve the principal cities and towns of the Republic, as well as 
for the large grain and cattle farms for the supply of the coast and 
warmer districts, The two other divisions on the east and west 
are covered almost caerey by dense anid moat luxuriant forest, a dh 
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* According to _ Villavicenco, the blic is divided into three Diane 


1. Quito; 2. Guayas vb tnen hithrang a8 follows, into Provinces :— 
The District of af Quito oo sims! go Provinces,—Pichincha, in the sentre; 
Imbatura, to the N Chiniboraso, tothe & Esmeraldas, in the N.W.; 


and the Eastern Protinces to the SE 

The District of Guayas is divided into two Provinces, both on the const, 
Guayege and Manabi. 

The District of Azuay into two aleo,—Cuenes and act to the §, of Quito. 
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very small part indeed of which has been rescued from the 
dominion of the monkey and wild boar, its present occupiers. 

Guayaquil is the principal port, where may be said to converge 
the whole commerce of the country, and is a ‘ey of some activity. 
It is situated at about.60 miles from the mouth of the river Gunyas, 
which flows into the Gulf of Guayaquil. , | 

There are but few foreign houses established here. The road 
to Quito, the capital, is anly open about six months of the year, 
and is distant leagues or 240 English miles. To reach Quito 
the river is used for 50 to 65 miles, according to the season, 
whether wet or dry; in the latter to a point called Bodegas, and 
the former as far as Sabanetta. Such is the miserable state of the 
road and the limited number of animals available for the carriage 
of goods and produce, particularly the former, for the interior, that 
at these points there is always an excess waiting, in some cases for 
upwards of twelve months, before they are forwarded to their 
destination, It may be inferred that as Quito, as well as the 
other principal cities, is situated between the ranges of the Cor- 
dillera, one of these ranges or chains has to be passed in approach- 
ing it from Guayaquil. The point over which our present route 
lies is close to the Giisieste’ mountain of Chimborazo, called 
Chugquipo o, at about 10,000 fect above the sea. To arrive here, 
4 series of lower mountains and ridges have been passed, which, 
after leaving the lower levels, where the river is navigable, present 
the most beautiful variety of form and colour, and of an extent 
ase gives boundless room for every kind of atmozpherie effect and 
Waluty, 

Befure contionting this route tt oe capital, it will be well to 
state that the principal tributary of the river Guay is the Daule, — 
which unites Fit the: dees a little above Ganyaatil As the 
course of — ere not directly towards the Ce > a, its 
current =8 Tapid and its tributaries more numerous than the 
otherwise would be, — It is navigable for launches and rafts a lon 


22 i and other plantations, on account of the rreat 
facility of transporting their produce to the port, 


In the ascent towards the side of Chimborazo js situated the 
town of Huaranda, with a population said to be about 8000 souls, 
The traveller here changes the animals (mules or horses) he may 
have hired at Bodegas for others wherewith to continue his journey, 

At this town goods accumulate (as mentioned at Bodegas), on 
account of this being the station where the CNist-Carriers meet 
those from the interior, and, as the journey of the coast is more 
easily accomplished than that of the Cordillera, or from the 

be so. cr 
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It is only a personal experience of the state of the communieca- 
tion with | A Jeane i give an accurate idea of the enormous 
risks and difficulties attending the carrying on of the limited and 
almost. totally undeveloped commerce of the country ; but the 
wants of the interior must be supplied, and in return their own 
produce must be brought to the const market, and the true measure 
of such eee can only be estimated by the knowledge of the 
accompanying difficulties. é : 
levels has disappeared, and undulati Bane ind of grain and pasture 
lands has taken its place. About four hours’ ridin up a very 
precipitous ascent, immediately after leaving isninds. brings the 
traveller on to the high plain, on which is situated, ut five leagues 
farther on, the tambo or resting-place of Chuquipoyo. This is 
the highest point of the road. It is subject at some seasons to 
storms of wind and snow which entirely stop the traflic. About 
five leagues beyond ra fe at a considerably lower level, js 





Mocha, occupied, like H by the owners of mules and horses 
for the traffic of the road. 


I ing from Mocha, at a distance of five leagues is situ- 
ated, in a warm, rich valley, the populous and busy town of Am- 
bato, surrounded by orchards and small farms, and presenting the 
first specimen, and perhaps the best, of one of the communities of 
the interior, Number of population, mm § JO 
neighbouring land, though arid and obliged to be cultivated by 
irrigation, is very valuable. Its weekly market is attended by 
numerous sellers of grain, cattle, baizes, blankets, ponchos, shoes, 
&e., of native growth and manufacture, 

Ascending out of the valley of Ambato on to the plain, which 
is arid and barren, from whieh rises the active volcano of Cotopaxi, 
at a distance of 21 miles the traveller next meets with the town 
of Latacunga, the capital of the province of Leon, having the 
ay in very dangerous proximity. The population is about 
16,000, 

The valley of Latacunga, lying north and south, has Cotopaxi 
in the Po. face se sere its eastern boundary. The 
western chain contains no mountain of celebrity. 

12 leagues in length, dotted over with Villages, the 
principal of which is Saquisili, celebrated for its woollen manufac. 






tures and the industry and energy of its inhabitants. 

At the northern extremity of | valley, the road passes over a 
kind of connecting link between the two chains which form its 
eastern and western boundaries, The breadth of this link is four 
leagues; and, on descending into the next valley, at the head of 
which is the extinct volcano of Pichincha, a very (lifferent prospect 
rratifies the eye of the traveller from that afforded him in the 
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arid ei the hick The ang seagate now is Ne of 
pastoral e bright green of the rich pastures ia dotted 
over with cattle of every kind, and with the occasional large white 
farm-buildings and dwellings of the different estates. It ma i 
imagined that such a scene, act in a frame of bold and beauti 
tinted mountains, which momentarily vary as the clouds about 
them change their positions, 1s somewhat Siero to repay the 
traveller for the hard fare, he has latel oe pee 

On a side of Pichincha is situate the ponies Quito, our 

goal—distant 8 seg from where we entered the valley 

fists poet point is is called Tiopu 

Quito has some fine Lente si ng dr a all of which are of. ore 


same period—the 16th cen 
of the principal square. Opps w itis the A Arc place 
waa pan id of modern and. uni 

ent’ s palace occupies ior hind aides aa ag rect elo 
site to the latter, contains only private houses, modern and_uni- 
form, of three stories. All the sides of the square, with the excep- 
tion of that of the cathedral, have a colonnade, which serves as a 
promenade in wet weather. A handsome fountain ¢ occupies the 
centre of the square. 

The churches are numerous, and some of them with the most 
elaborate ornamentation of figures, mouldings, cornices of every 
possible design, both in wood and stone. 

The church of the Jesuits (who were banished some few years 
back) isa more modern edifice. Its interior is all gilt; such is 
the amount of carved work in it, that the pve effect i is 3, de 
stoned cihecviae ‘the forma of, the:sateriog:aed. fe ) ment of 
the columns deserve a 

The Convent and taerdkot ot ten Soca sr es Y 
es Srey Oe seme.eorees They are above 

Saree se and have a noble terrace in airy from which, 
is church entrance, descends a fight of stone steps into 
the square. The buildings of the Franciscans occupy a space 
equal to four squares, 

The Church of the Merced is quite an exception to the other 
ecclesiastical buildings of the city. In the first place, in the orna- 
mental parts of the bai ilding there is an entire absence of gilding. 
The buttresses and pilasters on which the arches rest show. an 
immense deal of labour in the fo ere aig of et. Whi 
hing the parting color fi interior, eve 8 god ite 

le colour of the interior, gives a good and better 


"There oad an yea squares, each with its convent and 
ehurch, among them Ea Se St. Claret Ft barat, 
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and which occupy a very large space in the city, perhaps not less 
than cssfoonte 5 sa : 

The population of Quito is said to contam, according to the 
last census, 80,000 souls. Of these a small number only are 
descendants of Spaniards, and the remainder half-caste Ludians 
and a few foreigners. The agricultural population is entirely 
~ From the unevenness of the ground no vehicles are used here ; 
but it is not just to lay the blame of this absence of carriages to 
this cause, as in the other cities of the country, where the ground 
is perfectly adapted for the we of wheeled carriages, the same 
absence of them is obgerved ‘as in Quito. Some other reason must 
therefore be sought, and it will be found in the fact that the 
unskilled labour of the poor Indian can be obtained at the same 
cost, or less, than that of the horse or the ass, and that the lacera- 
tion of the backs of either biped or quadruped has not arrived as 
yet at a degree to make the adoption of some other more humane 
means of conveyance imperative, r 

The high ground above the city affords a noble view of the 
surrounding country and the numerous snow peaks and volcanoes 
that are thence visible. The clearness of the air enables objects 
at the distance of 60 and 80 miles to be seen with wonderful dis- 
pesmisinee Sorgen the snow-peaks are re tea Pras 
Cotopaxi, Imbabura, Tunguragua, Sangay, Liliniza, and others. 
It ba eek seen how the capital has Heit reached from Guaya- 
quil—that the high ridge of the Chimborazo has been passed, sub- 
ject to the dangerous contingencies of snow and storm, when a 
drift might conceal in a few hours all traces of the weary traveller 
and his still more jaded beast. ‘The first question, therefore, that 
would present itself to an explorer of such a country is, what is 
the necessity for such a long and difficult route? ‘This was the 
first question that it became my duty to investigate, and, with this 
object in view, 1 determined on proceeding to the nearest point of 
the coast—the coast of Esmeraldas—in search of a port that 
might be made available for the capital, and whose distance was 
lest than the present port of Guayaquil. 

_ After passing some time in Quito, in communication with the 

ernment respecting the object of my visit, 1 left the capital to 
RA the nearest convenient point of the.coast which report 
fixed upon as the most suitable place, considered merely as a 

port, and oe considered as a point that might be easily con- 
nected with the capital. A commissioner being appointed by the 
Government to accompany me, we proceeded to the city of Ibarra, 
the capital of the province of Imbabura, 20 leagues not t 
Quito, in order to collect provisions and Indians for a journey that 


-_ 
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would oceapy three months through the forest to the coast, where 
the necessaries of life were sometimes not to be procured. This 
occupied a fortnight, The preparations being complete, we com- 
menced our journey from the city of Ibarra coastward. Our course 
lay for several days parallel with the river Mira, a broad, rapid 
stream, which is, in some places, the boundary between this Te- 
public and New Granada, the level gradually inmintishi L 
neared the coast. The track we followed lay thr 
forest. As we were going parallel with the Mira, we had t 

all the streams which flow into it on our side of the river, iS well 
as the hills which form the ravines down which these tributary 
streams passed. 

This was all uncleared forest, without path or road of any de- 
scription, our only guide being the river, which we heard rushing 
over its stony bed on our right. The descent to the coast is very 
gradual, an favourable to the formation of acart-road. That a 
road would be of the greatest benefit to the province of eee 
need not be asserted, After eleven days of foot-journeyin 
arrived at a point on the river Cachali, where we dabetkek in in 
canoes, and in four days reached the coast where is situated the 
Village of La Tola. 

In the year’ 1803 a Report was made by order of the King of 
Spain on the advantages to be derived by the oj ning of a road 
from the province of Quito to the port of La Tola (in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Pailon) as regards the trade of said 
province with the coast of Choed the tra f he King by this 
same time, in order to encourage the transit o aoe 
rout or free of * besides 












Hine for for neloogthe elas poesia of Esmeraldas, was never 
made. 

‘The steps taken by the King were not entirely without effect, 
for the road has been opened to at least half way; but, unfortu- 
nately, this was of almost no benefit, for the road being incom- 

ete, the motive for traffic was not offered, and in a short time 
it became grown up and abeorbed into the general forest. A 
French company has since endeavoured to obtain a contract with 
the Government for the ee of sar line of road, with 
stone bridges, and suitable for ¢ purposes of an active commerce, 
for merely a small grant of land on each side of the road. rd 
Government of the day thought fit to decline — 

iret property eS eee ee ‘tothe oust of 
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Eemeraldas remains unmade, and the important and lovely pro- 
vince of Imbabura 
+ Dr. » Villavicencio, in his recent | ‘Geography of the Ecuador,’ 


say 
‘sal ieerinen’ of Eamoraliss, th ouch most advantageously 
situated on the coast, surrounded by rich woods of valuable timber 
for all useful and ornamental purposes, with a soil from which the 
richest. : ered, is in the most backward and 
miserable condition, attributable to the want of means of foment- 
ing its agriculture, and also roads for the cheap transport of its 


“Tf, in spite of all these obstacles, the plantations of tobaceo 
supply a considerable quantity for exportation, what may not be 
expected when experienced settlers clear its woods, multiply its 
plantations, and take advantage of its maritime position, its navi- 
gable rivers, and the case with which these agi Fs might be con- 
nected with the most important of the cities of the interior ? 

“ OF this part of the coast of Esmeraldas, ee ee 
for a port is the harbour of the Pailon, called, in the survey m 
by Captain Kellett, of H.B.M.S. si San Pedro.’ This 
survey was made at the fv peers vest of the British Minister 
then resident 5 in Guayaq It will be seen on the map 60 miles 
to the north-east of sive river Esmeraldas.” * 

I now returned throug se Sar gle eo egg 
My next point of interest was the intry, lying between the 
province of Cuenca and the river Amazons ‘I Se En 
on this occasion is called Gualaquiza, about 30 na 
city of Cuenca, where bark is purchased from the fodiens of of the 
district, who give it in exchange for trinkets and other trifle. A 

m straw for aie 3 the fine hats, as in Guayaquil, is collected 
ere. To arrive at this point the eastern chain of the Andes had 
to be crossed. On account of the trade that was going on in 








by The Pailon of San Pedro, or St. Peter's Cauldron, was surveyed by Captain 
Kellett, of H.M.S. Herald, 

A of the Pvt sdenar-nate pert Loner fe rca a 
Pag henry of ign gods nh oy a cpt eo uty for 2 


| | rmaitages ower os a for the metro- 
pi eal poets many advantages over Gnayagil ot sport forthe metre 
hot tang th arback which the Guayagall ed eatery of big imjaont 
ae eae aa idly rise into importance r , whe 
¢ quantity of rich and fertile | # of the neighbourhood and interior is consi- 
» the produce of which has to make the tedious journey round 
Tt woold merve alc 








ere nen als for the markets of Chocd and Panam. 
as the outlet the beautiful province of Imbabura and nelghh rovine 
of New Granada, which oft present have no port, ype st 
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this direction in bark, it was practicable to make this journey 
with mules, though with the greatest difficulty. 

On returning to Cuenca I proceeded to the coast to the port of 
Naranjal, about 25 Fc by the weual road, the imminently 
dangerous character of which I will not attempt to describe: suffice 
it to say, that the experience of its road accounts perfectly for the 
benighted and prejudiced state of this, the most backward province 
See sal apse oii ‘. ae 

‘aving returned to Quito again by way of Guayaquil, I left to 
examine the justly renal Seti of Canelos, “itateal on the 
north side of the river Pastasa. This river ia navigable for 
tous steamers to within 150 miles of Quito, so that it may be said 
to be more accessible on the eastern or Amazonian side than by 

On arriving at the little town of Baiios, the nearest to this part 
of the forest, and located in the break which the great chain of 
the Andes seems to suffer here, I had the great pleasure of 






ineeting with an English botanist, Mr. Richard Sprace, who 
was on his way from the Amazons, on which river he had been 


engaged in researches for many years. I was the more gratified 
with meeting this gentleman, as he most kindly gave me some of 
his notes on the points I was about to visit. The following are 
some of them :—_ ' 

Bawios, 5th December, 1857—Respecting climate, he says, 
“To speak more explicitly of the climate, 1 may premise, that in 
the months of April, May, and June (1857), I travelled from 
Tarapoto in Peru (lat. 64° 3.) by way of the rivers Huallaga, 
Marafion, Pastasa, and Bombonaza to Baiios in the Ecuador, where 







without more or less of bright sunshine, and equally rare without 
rain, The same seems to be the case on the upper part of the 
river Bombonaza (Canelos). At the Indian village of Paca-yacu, 
which is reached in a day from Canelos, I was kept waiting 
three weeks for peones, and in this time made some observations 
on the climate, of which the following is a brief abstract. 

“‘The mornings generally broke clear, and from 54 to 6 o'clock 
A.wt. the whole range of the Cordillera was visible from the voleano 
of Maeas (Sangay) on the south to Cotopaxi on the north, with 
the intermediate snowy summits of Los Altares, Chimborazo, 
and Tunguragua. As the sun rose, volumes of mist came rolling 
up the valleys from the east, and speedily obscured both sun and 
landscape. About 9 o'clock the must cleared away, and the sun 
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looked out bright and hot, but the heat rarel became inconvenient 
even after midday. At 3 pw. we bad a_ vy shower, but the 
evening was again clear, and the view of the Cordi 












exercise in the open air without being oppressed by heat. The 
thermometer attained its maximum at from 2 tad PM. ; onee it 
rose to 87° Falr., but more frequently it did not exceed 81°. 
When there was rain in the morning the thermonpeter did not 
reach 80° throughout the day. Gentle easter! breezes from 9 
till the afternoon shower tempered the heat of the solar rays; but 
we had no violent winds, although the village stands on an eleva- 
tion 240 feet above the Bombonaza. 

“A more important matter than agreeable temperature is 
healthiness of climate, and you have bad ample experience of how 
one may travel the whole day through the forest of Canclos, soaked 
with rain, and sleep soundly at night, protected from the damp 

round by a few palm-leaves strewn over it, and from the night- 
ions by the rudest covering extemporized for the occasion, | 

“To speak now of the gold, a my own observations, and 
from the trustworthy information of others, I can corey assert 
that the lower alluvial slopes of the Andes, which gradually sub- 
side into the great Amazonian plain, ail coutain gold, from the 
aources of the Napo, on the north, to the Marafion, above the 
Pongo de Manzeriche, on the south—perhaps nowhere in very 
great quantity, but still amply sufficient to be worth the trouble of 
tor Arey. | 

“In my voyage hither we began to encounter beaches strewed 
with pebbles of granite and quartz, at a little less than half way 
up the Bombonaza, on the ridges and in the valleys; the pebbles 
gradually became larger and more numerous as we ascended, and 
were always accompanied by gold. In fact, throughout the Upper 
Bom bonaza gu can hardly scrape up the quartz gravel to the 

of a foot without 


i ng | ! aa 
AM. waa generally 63° 


depth encountering small fragments of gold. 
pero ge pout pp known pny anand 
foose, wet or nds to a great depth ; hi this thi r 
Pieces of gold pereolate by their own weight, and { have no doubt 

ched for ; but as the Indians only wash 









me to eas | ) 
the surface gravel, scraping it up merely with their hands, it is not 
to he i at that the rarely find n 

“Tt would undoubtedly be worth while to =p pak the mountain 
Llangafiate, from the snows of which town the turbulent 
Topo, where rocks with quartz-veins, and even blocks of pure 
quartz, are copiously strewn. The tradition that gold has aa 
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got out of this mountain in the time of the Incas is 0 universally 
diffused that it can hardly be altogether without foundation. 

“The wild Indians scattered ain this of the nee 
weave their cushmas (long, narrow eee cotton 
themselves, and they are stronger the stoutest leached 
cotton I have seen in England. 

“The shores of the Bombonaza, about Paca- ee are at exactly 
the same height above the een (1500 ft.) as poto, in Pern, 
where an arborescent species of ptm is abundantly planted, 
and yields a cotton of the strongest fibre I have seen in any part of 
the world. No doubt this same species could be cultivated to any 
as on the Bombonaza.” 

The other products of the forest are numerots and valuable, 


the on ex ruished naturalists, 
at it is dis the fncdt Sey in the woe: 


Mr, Spruce has mentioned the mountain of Llangafate as worthy 
af pa Ra In it are the sources of the Curariy (to tribatary 
of the Napo), the Bombonaza, Topo, Verde, Shufa, and many 
other rivers, whose shores show quartz and gold. 

Dr. Villavicencio mentions it im his recent Geography of the 
Ecuador. Alluding to the Spaniard who became suddenly rich, 
and who used to make various trips to this mountain, he says :— 

“Two reasons there are for suspecting that what is traditionally 
reported of this mountain is not entirely false : 

“1st. The tradition still exists of the Spaniard whose extraor- 
dinary change of fortune surprised those who knew him in his 
poverty, and his continuous trips to Llangaiiate, 

$ Prades At the time of his death, what motive could he have for 

as erting that LI ate contained immense riches, and 
tt i bee crf there ? We confess to a belief in his 
tis aecled at Ieee Latoonien, Wy ode oF King | 
Spain, who forwarded it there for the 
‘Some years ago Dr. James Taylor, whose intimate acquaintance 
with Ecuador is the result of many years’ experience, and who is at 
present resident in Riobamba, 12 leagues from Baiios, wrote a 
memoir on the Eastern Gold-fields of the Andes, in which he 
expressed his opinion of their great importance and immense extent, 
He wrote from personal experience. Subsequent discoveries are 
partie confirmi hat seemed then to be speculation and surmise, 
The gold of the Bombonaza is always accompanied with a very 
lange A be Mee J sand, which, according to the assay of the 
Johnson of Hatton Garden, “is a valua 
aie pee ore; and if wood were close at hand to work ¢ 
would produce a very fine quality of iron, being quite devoid o 
sulphurous particles, which is the secret of the Swed 
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The break or opening in the chain of the Andes, in which 
Banos 1s situated, 1s nearly equidistant from Ambato and Rio- 
bamba (the capital of the | bet of Chimborazo). Rivers from 
each of these places find their way down to the Amazons by this 
route, contributing their zhare to the Pastasa, which is among the 
largest of its tributaries, 

e point on this river to which the navigation b steamers, of 
4 to 6 feet draught of wuter, is practicable, is about 50 miles below 
the town of Baiios, and at a distance from Pari, at its mouth, in 
long. 50° w., of 5000 miles—far exceeding the length of free 
navigation of any other known river. | 

At present there is a monthly line of Brazilian steamers, of 
900 to 1000 tons, on the Amazons to a place called Nauta, within 
the limits of Ecuador, which serves entirely for the supply of the 
interior of Peru, and for the transport of its produce to the Atlantie, 
which would otherwise be lost or valueless. 

The manufacturers of Great Britain, it would seem, could not 
fail to be interested in a country that yields cotton of the descrip- 
tion mentioned by Mr, Spruce—of he ny climate, agreeable tem- 
perature, accessible by steamers, and of easy settlement. It is 
greatly to be regretted that so much energy and capital are being 
ex in the interior of Afriea in search of suitable sites for 





extending the produce of this most important element of manu- 
facturing Sidhe, whita the boundless fields of Canelos lie neglected 
and waste. It would be well were it generally known how Lisle a 
settler in so mild a climate as this has to rourh before he is 
in nese of all the requisites of a comfortable home, 
n North America the hardships and privations of the new 
comers are notorious, and in many Instances very severe. 
_ Attributable to the great ease with which the Indians supply 
themselves with provisions, whether of fich from the rivers or Fame 
from the woods, are the continual feuds and dissensions that exist 
between the different tribes. 
Tt need not be mentioned that the Ecuador is the favourite field 
of botanists, who do not allow the want of roads to be an obstacle 
to their researches, for where the track ceases the ardour of the 
“botanist incites him to continue his work on vot, ‘indifferent to 
information being obtained of the Ecuador, in respect of its botanic 


wealth, than of its 
lly been beduahs 





As to its minerals, though sufficient has accidental 
to light to prove that the richest ores of silver and copper do exist 
in it, yet the ‘time has not arrived for foreigners to systematically 
engage in mining speculation ; till when, there is stall Seate of any 
accurate knowledge being obtained of its minerals. Al that ean 
at present be said of this branch of its wealth is, that the Cordil- 
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leras of its neighbours on the north and south have been proved 

by experience to be rich in silver and copper ores, which have 
been extensively worked: the mining districts of Pasco, Puno, and 
Potosi are sufficient proof of this. And surely the inference may 
be drawn, that this torpid and roadless country is as capable of a 
prosperous development as any on the Pacific shore, the more 
s0 when its recent discoveries, both of native and ruby silver, are 
considered. 





V.—Notes of a Voyage up the Yang-tze or Ta-Kiang, from 
Wusung to Han-how. By Laurence Oxrrnant, Esq., F108. ; 
with Chart of the River by Captain Suerarp Osnory, 
RLN., F.1.G.8., &e. 

Read, March 29, 1859. 


ALTHoueH the expedition up the great river of China, ey 
known as the Yang- foes afte from which the British embassy to : 


that empire has just returned, was undertaken im dete ante of a 
licy of which this interesting event forms the con episode 

it was a source of shod ales sea fully equal tosite politi in Tit to feel 

that its geor value was fully equal to its political ay 2 

ance, anil hile employed in farthering the interests of 

Britain in this quarter, they might also incidentally be the oma 

of rendering some service to the great cause of geographical dis- 

cover’ 

It B however, to the naval officers, upon whom. the execution of 

de a taving rou compet an mene ae. 





of tn union ser dane of upwards of 600 miles from 
die moun: of 1300 tone, and drawing 16 feet of water, is 





verent whi h has never been strpused in the annals’ of 
~ internal aroma’ or river : 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the skill and energy of 
Captain Sherard Osborn, a valued Fellow of the “Bice or the 
unwearicd assiduity and indefatigable exertions of the Master of 
the Furious, Mr. Court. Doubtless the Arctic training of both 
these officers stood them in good stead. 

OF the services of Soa Osborn in the Arctic regions it is 

superfluous to speak ; of Mr. Court it suffices to say that, as 
of the Investigator, he performed the North-West passage with | our 
gold medallist, Sir Robert M‘Clure, 

As, in addition to the absence which existed of any. information 
with reference to the breadth of the river, or the nature of its 
channel, it waa known that some of the principal cities on its banks 
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were in the hands of rebels, and its defensible wints were reported 
to be ae fortified, it was deemed advisable that Lord Elgin 
| som panied Bek nati ie ricer ap eine to over- 
come An ‘opposition WwW t ottered to progress — 
Han-kow, the the point fixed upon as the ultimate destination of the 


beeen with this view the squadron, which left its anchor- 
age a little above the mouth of the Shanghae river on the 
morning of the 9th of November, was composed of H.M.S. 
Retribution, Captain Barker ; Furious, Captain Osborn ; Cratzer, 
Commander Bythesea; gunboat Dove, Commander Ward ; anil 
gunboat Lee, Lieutenant Jones. 

In consequence of the great draught of water of the Metri- 
bution, it was afterwards found necessary to leave her at a town 
in possession of the Imperialist forces, about 90 miles above 
Nankin. 

All the remaining ships reached Han-kow, and the important 
services rendered by Commander Ward and Lieutenant Jones in 
sounding the channel in advance, and pioneering the ae - 
polis ene oS eo praise, while 

utility Of the class of vessels they essa for this de- 
caper was strikingly illustrated. 

with which the Cruzer, a ship of 750 tons, and 

irecneaa 14 feet of water, under the able handling of her eom- 

mander, made the passage to Han-kow, was the more remarkable, 

as she was furnished only with an auxiliary screw of 60-horse 

power. The importance of this fact will be better appreciatec 

when we come to consider the commercial capabilities of the river. 

We had not proceeded far on our river-journey before it became 
apparent that, notwithstanding the knowledge we had acquired of 
the navigation of the Yang-tze-kiang as far as Nankin during the 
last war, and the fact that, even so recently as 1854, Her Majesty's - 
mn had visited that city, the channel of the river had unde 


















ins Kellett and Collinson had expended so much labour and 

ustry, me oi ales aps to ide. ship a 
“Twenty wity-four hours had scarcely elapsed every ship in the 

oot coment tat of fing th eens, 
not convenient; that of feeling it with | Shoals had 





CicCwiate 


been converted into islands, or had disappeared altogether, and the- 


spot perp | avoided asa danger, was now discovered to be the 
deep and safe channel. 

Bat this entire transformation was not confined to the bed of the 
river alone. In some places its banks were similarly aff 
former landmarks had disappeared, or become so altered as as 
be no longer distinguishable. 


such a total change as to render the charts, upon which, double nat 
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Thus Mason Island did not now appear to be separated from 
Tsung-ming ie channel three fathoms deep, but was connected 
with Harvey Point by a neck of land covered with bushes, and 
formed part and parcel of this vast accumulation of river-deposit 
which now extends from Drinkwater Point, below the entrance to 
the Shanghae River, to within three miles of the north bank of the 
Yan g-teo-kiang. 
= nis pense this sal ae etme us for a day; on the 

th we proceeded more rapidly, passi Lang-shan or Wolf's- 
hill Pagoda, a conspicuous o Pe on the lal bea upon a 
conical hill, which rises abruptly from the pe ay epee lay the 


vil and fort of Foo-ehan, “the Hill prettily situ- 
iattnloe Male 

The ive at this pit in aout 6 ein, tral Here our 
onward again received a sudden check, The channel 


progress: 
which las been hitherto invariably followed by ships ae to 
Nankin, at this point crosses from the southern to 

bank of the river, Dy this passage the Baile tae re Corn- 
wallis two-deckers reached Nankin in 1843; by the came 
ye, eleven years later, the Styx and Rattler "foand their 
way without difficulty within a few Ste of the spot at which we 
found ourselves suddenly compelled to come to an anchor: 6 
fathoms were marked on the chart of Captains Kellett and Collin- 
son; on that spot our soundings gave us just 6 feet. For two 
days and a half the gun-boats were employed in looking for a 
channel, That one existed we entertained no doubt;- it was 
impossible to Pps Bevan rest ook of walet which is oS 

charged ang-tee-Kiang its only egress to 
act tee mass bar; but it soon became equally certain 
that a-head of us no such channel could be found. It only re- 
mained to back and discover whether the extensive | t of ai 
marked’ in connected with the northern bank, had 
Deas depuis GIR Jy teat ne Loli’ of the sivdesenrnone, 
thus leaving a passage between it and the main. Soch, in fact, 
we found to be the case. Retracing our steps to Plover Point, a 
distance of 6 miles, we rounded the end of the spit, and ie 
ceeded along a deep channel, carrying 10 fathoms of water, where 
formerly there had not been 2. The important changes which 
have thus been found to have taken place in the direction of the 
eurrent of the river, render an extended survey of its mouth a 
work not only of great necessity in a hydrographical ener of view, 
but in the peceent state of our altered relations with China, of the 
portance in the interests of our commerce with that 
country. - When we consider the northerly direction taken by the 
lt ag and the violence with which it seems to 
impinge upon land formerly known as Mason Island, silting 
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up a channel 4 miles broad, it may very fairly be conjectured 
that a larger proportion of the volume of water which splits itself 
upon the western pomt of this land finds its outlet by the northern - 
faa than formerly, and that those sand-banks which at the 
eriod of the last survey seemed to block this entrance may be 
found to have been swept away, and replaced by a deep, wide 
passage. The increased multiplication of obstacles which now exist 
to impede the navigation of the southern branch of the river are 
strongly in favour of this hypothesi ) , 
From this point to Chin-kiang the banks of the river are too well 
known to require description ; nothing occurred to mark eae sis 
gress until the morning of the 16th, when, on rounding the bluff 
osite Silver Island, and whilst admiring the scenic beauties of 
Shak ance Resist reach, which extends from it past the city of 
Chin-kiang to Golden Island, the Furious suddenly struck upoma 
sunken rock in the centre of the narrow passage, through which 
the whole British fleet, consisting of 80 sail, had passed unscathed 
in 1843, and at a spot where 16 fathoms were marked upon. the 


During the three following days the most unremitting exertions 
were used in lightening the ship, but it was not until guns, shot, 
and coal, weighing i of 260 tons, were taken out of her, 
that she was sufficiently buoyant to float off into deep water. This 
















interval was taken advantage of by those not otherwise employed, 
to explore the neighbouring country and visit the city, or rather 
the ruina of the city, of Chir kiang-fer 7 = 
The suburb through which our path led us for nearly 2 miles 
did not exist even in ruins; the ground once covered by it was now 
an utter waste of brickbats, overgrown with weeds; here and there 
some former inhabitant had returned, and collecting the oy er 
of his demolished abode, raised a fragile tenement of broken 
bricks and tiles, and roofed it in with grass, the dreary but rather 
adding to than diminishing the general aspect of desolation which 
surrounded it. In the city the shells of houses still remained, and 
the streets reminded one strongly of those of Pompeii only at one 





required to restore it to its former condition, At present con- 
fidence has not been sufficiently restored to induce the inhabitants 
to retu ‘and rebuild: Ghee ellen Roacar BWA 
At Kinzhan or Golden Island, a pi que reck a little above 
Chin-kiang, on whieh stand a ruined pagoda, and the remains of 
Sonne soaples another remarkable change has taken place im the 
nver. ‘The rock is no longer an island. We walked to it through 


fo 
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psc ; but fifteen years ago it was divided from 
aaa: sohanaiel, in itis seater to the ee 
cere 2 10 fathoms of water. 

From the summit of this rock an extensive view is obtained over 

. the vast plain to the northward, oe which we could follow the 
winding course of the Grand ruined town of Kwa-chow 
marking the spot at which it enters the Yang- -tze-kiang. Two or 
three war-junks were the only signs of river-life at a point once 
celebrated as a focus of commercial meg Rising out of the 
“a atmosphere of the plain we could the pagoda of 

chow, Soop der the distance was too great for us to detect the 
hx em be threatening it at the time. 

Giuwigal. note, that itis only from this point to the sea 
that the River Yang-tze-ki is known to the Chinese by that 
name: henceforward we it called only the naif or 
Great River; nor do saueldawen uae receive as correct the poetical 
interpretation which has heretofore been received as the true signi- 
fication of these three characters. 

It seems a pity to dispel the delusion that Yang-tee means 

“Child of fpeae ee as toe chacactes Tatiy: which is the same 
asthat used in Yang-chow, means “to spread ;” and as this is the 
point at which the river begins to spread, and as it ceases to retain 
the appellation when it is no longer so distinguished, it is most 
probable that this is the correct meaning of the first character, 
[ze means “son, and Kiang “river.” In the orthography 

Which I have followed throughout in spelling the names of the 

places on the bank of the river, | have been guided by the simple 
rale of Seend iain actions he to of bet, 





pronunciation, L fail. Datai teen chthe 
sk ey yt of te sh a 
Leer otto ae i few sina] do not 
attempt to give utterance to, ' ‘ <a Nar in which I have 

i 


departed from. this rule is in that hard “K." The most 
competent i authorities assert that this letter in the words “ Pekin,” 
«* Nankin,” de., is pronounced “Ch;" as, however, the introduc- 
tion of the cities “ Bochin ” and.“ Nanchin ” for the first time into 
the Chinese empire would serve rather to confuse than otherwise, 
the hard “ Kk” has been retained. throughout, 

On the afternoon of the 20th we passed the advanced. ju eid 
the Imperial fleet, at present blockading Naokin, and i 
papowed Jost nie OS: Fane cs, She se aaa fon momais 
afterwards the Hag of truce hoisted by the Lee eg oe 
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the rebels, and a collision ensued which resulted ina loss to our- 
selves of one killed, and two severely wounded, and was terminated 


only by the iy darkness. 
“Ate a short engagement of an hour and a half on the following 





eT Sta we succeeded in ae and partially demo- 
lishing the rebel batteries, we proceeded on our voyage up the river. 
The river at Nankin is about LOOO acd beach (in the 
northern bank the rebel battery of Poo-kow faces the southern 
works. Qn the southern bank their position extends for 8 miles 
above the town, terminating ina battery which an Imperial fleet 
was in the act of engaging as we passe 

The. lines of the Imperialist army, said by the Chinese to be 
composed of “many myriads,” were visible crowning the heights 
in rear of the city. ‘Their position occupies a semicircle, of which 
10 miles of the river forms the chord. A wall apparently encloses 
this scapes recently built by oo piece tire for the double 
purpose of more effectually blockading the besieged, and fortifyin 
their own position. Ther exireniesladiiiesies ae the river at 
small town, name unknown, 2 miles beyond which the bluff of 
Sanshan, or the “three hills,” projects boldly into the river. A 
little beyonce han the river divides into two channels; the 
northern was that followed by Lord Amberst in 1815, and pa 
within 2 miles of the city of Ho-chow, the pagoda of whiel 
dimly visible from our mast-heads. 

he river reunites a little above Tai-ping, about 20 miles higher 
up, the intervening islands forming a flat expanse of reeds from 4 
to § miles in br In the far distance to the north we could 
discern an apparently lofty range of mountains behind Ho-chow. 
On the southern bank the bluffs frequently projected into the river, 
occasionally, however, receding into swelling ills at a distance of 
some miles, the intervening strip covered with reeds, and but very 
thinly inhabited. These hills, which attained no great elevation, 
aneed covered with a short, coarse grass, and sometimes with 
4 eT. 


For the next 15 miles we were doubtful in whose hands the 
banks of the river were; not a junk was visible on its waters, and 
seareely a soul ¢ et < hanke | 


; -ke, built in a recess of the hills, whieh here approached 
the river, and defended by two or three circular stone redoulbts, 
mounting three or four guns each, 

Some rebels in bright colours came down to the water and fired at 
us with gingals, but we had not time to do more than destroy one 
fort and scatter its defenders. The same evening we anchored off 
the rebel city of Tai-ping, but its garrison were not in a warlik 


mood, 
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From this point to Kew-hsien, a distance of 44 miles, the southern 
bank 1 in the hands of the rebels, who overrun the country for 
some distance inland, and live upon the contributions they forcibly 
levy from the impoverished peasantry. Whenever there is a strong 
position on the river they oceupy both hanks, but on the northern 
shore confine themselves to garrisoning isolated posts, and cannot 
be said to hold:the country. 3 

Thus, at the romantic poss of the eastern and western Pillar 
Hills, through which the river forces itself about 6 miles above 
Tai-ping, they occupy the fortified rocks on both sides, These 
fortresses are in the highest degree picturesque. - The “ Toong- 
eang-Shan,”” or Eastern Pillar hill, is 2 precipitous bluff, to 
a heiht of from three to four hundred feet out of the water, 
crowned with a crenellated wall ; its rugged face frowns with 
batteries, and is seored with rock-cut steps and sicep zigzag 
approaches. Its wis-t-ris, the See-Leang-Shan, or Western Pillar 
hill, is shaped like the Rock of Gibraltar on a smaller scale. It, 
too, is covered with fortifications, a cluster of houses nestle at its 
base, a Bhuddist temple is perched on its dizzy cliff, and the guns 
of a line stiekitivats running along the water's edge sweep the 
narrow passage, which, not above three quarters. of a mile tiroad 
) i | effectually by the batteries on the rocks, would 
render this an impregnable position in the hands of a civilized 
pike [In a strategical point of view, it may be regarded as the 

ey of the river. Immediately above this pass, the river is again 
divided by large flat islands, which extend for about36 miles As 
neither the soundings nor direction of the northern channel were 























phoonirr : es fortified for a distance of three or four miles 
by i dmira y constructed of unburnt brick and stone, 
level with the water, and 

quarters of a mile. 


The opposite bank retained its character, the grassy hills oc- 
easionally running down to the river, and there terminating 
abruptly. The important rebel position and once flourishing town 
of Woo-hoo is situated on the southern shore, It is distant about 
22 miles from Tai-ping, and its cite is marked by two pagodas, one 
situated on the river bank, the other on a bill a short distance from 
it. We had met with no opposition from the numerous batteries 
we had passed during the day, and were courteously received by 
the rebels in occupation of the line of forts which form the military 
post on the river. ‘The town itself is about two miles inland, on a 
small tributary, which here enters the Ta-kiang. The intervening 
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was latel a populous suburb,—it now looks a 
Reviialyy mri ev do Some of our party visited the town, 
tar Socol loig-w politary strect, sanding, "and: that .contaived 


pu any shops. 
eee thatetel incursion, Woo-hoo was considered one of the 
Zee aparece oon mmercial towns on the river, Neither did the 
rebel chief, whom I visited in his Yamun, nor the rabble by which 
he was surrounded, prepossess one in a way calculated to remove 
the unfavourable impression which these evidences of deeds of blood 
aml sages could not fail to produce in the minds of those who 


witnessed them. ~~ stated the rebel force in occupation of this 
post to be 8000 nh about three miles above the town, 
- nt the village of Lan-k a large blockading squadron 


nial junks, These ae ‘course cut off from communication 
Nankin, but are saaiaedt to traverse the river with com 
ive opens above this point to Ganking ; ; junk fleets being etationed 
at various points in the intervening distance. 
Beyond Lan-kaou the southern bank of the river begins to 
change. its character; the grassy hills are replaced by wooded 
mountains, possessing great picturesque beauty, and enclosing rich 
an formerly well cultivated valleys. We could see the process of 
population going on as we passed them. Whole villages were 
cai ating for safety, though, alas! withont much hope of Raene 
it; the rebel ried Resinamans, the country as it dvanced, and 
finally we saw them engaging the Imperialista at Shen-Shan-Kya. 
From the nature of the fighting, however, the battle did not seem 
likely to be attended with serious consequences to either side, 
“Kew. hsien ” was the first Imperialist town we had reached since 
entering the rebel country at “ Nankin.” It was partially pro- 
tected from attack by the range of mountains, which, nsing abruptly 
behind the town, and extending for some miles along the river 
bank, secures to the narrow strip of intervening district with the 
villages upon it some immunity from the predatory incursions of 
the insurgent forces. Immediately in rear of this range 
cot is overrun by them. The town of “ Wa "is distant 
14 miles from Kew-hsien, forming one of their important 
| pots, from which they threaten the Imperialist postion on 
the river. ag the Retribution at “* Kew-hsien,” we proceeded 
on our voyage the remaining four ships, the hills on our left 
rising in confused masses to a height of about 2000 feet above a 
richly wooded and diversified stri strip of lower land. Passing the 
picturesque rock of “ Pan-tze-ke,” with its ruined temple and 
pagoda, embosomed in autumn-tinted foliage, we reached the 
talian looking town of Tee-kiang, also Imperialist; its white 
houses clustering up the hill side, and its handsome stone bridge 
of three arches spanning a small tributary stream. At this point 
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the winds abruptly away from the river in a southerl y direc- 

tion. A vast level plain extends on both sides, the distant r 

still visibly bounding rg northern horizon, and towering a above t 

intervening ranges, the lofty peaks of the “'Ta-hwa-sh 

now for the first time be oteaed tu the scuthienst: 1 eee 
“hi crs now takes a somewhat eccentric course, widenin into 

noble reaches, most magnificent and imposing and f great « 

then folding back like a huge ant, and sabrhels in its coils 

large flat islands on the southern Toong-ling : = to be 

in rebel occupation: following the northern branch this ci is not 

a but on the opposite shore we pass the rebel w city 


ponent et re now begins to approach the river, its eleva- 
tion apparently from 2000 to 3000 feet. The islands are erally 
vered with tall reeds, sometimes. Lrgerres erin ete the banks 
are dotted with hamlets, in rear caltivabeptede 
sstends te the bass ‘ofthe ‘sesnateh Rais is by no 
means densely populated. oer 
The navigation of the river is ee with no great difficulty 
Up: to this point; the soundings are regular, and the river oc- 
cas ly unites into one magnificent sheet of water from 3 t0 4 
miles in br ; usually, however, it is cut up by islands. 
A spur of the “T'a-hwa-shan” ‘range, of which the celebrated 
“ Kew-hwa-shan,” now distinctly visible, is the highest summit, 
approaches the river below T oong-ling, and terminates in the 
picturesque bluff called “ Nang-shan-ke ;” out of 1 its pb ep a 
“Tom hewn for the convenience of persons 
mediately above it the river divides me ! 
The large low wooded island which separates the two : 
chimacis:ia:called Ho-yeh-chow from a plant like arrowroot wh 














city, however, is m the hands of the rebels. It is situated on the 
southern branch of the river, but its pagoda was distinctly visible 
across the low island which divided us from it. Near the Im- 
perialist town of Ta-toong the Moo-kan lake, or rather Lagoon, 
sere and, it was reported, extended for a distance of 30 
“Resa “yeh from the river, to which it ts parallel, by a very 
of land, and running back to the mountain range. 

ar no opportunity of landing and exploring this section of 
the banks of the river. “According to Mr. lise. the, gveatensien 
of the hills in this neighbourhood are composed of sandstone and 
puddingstone, in a state of disintegration. ee were delighted 
with the contrasts of the variegated foliage with which they were 
clothed ; tise dark: green:/ot tie: umes fir + the deep red of the 
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fading leaves of the tallow tree, and fiery tints of what appeared 
to be diverse species of oak and sacha eid the hills, as it 
were, with a carpet of the most brilliant hues. | 
. The principal articles of cultivation here were the same as we 

serve seoagno ighout the whole length of our voyage up the river, 
and consisted chiefly of wheat, cotton, millet, swesuaraalces: rice, 
hemp, and beans | 

: post situated on a small tributary 








_ At Tsung-yang, an Imperiali . 
which takes its rise in the range on the north bank, here known as 
the Gno mountains, we passed an Imperial fleet consisting of 350 
junks. These were Ak peiinee'y idee the land force then engaged 
in besieging the capital city of Ganking. At this spot a remark- 
able rock called the Tai-tze-ke rises out of the mid stream, and 
is covered any ruins of a temple. A few yards below it a rocky 
ledge runs from the southern bank, more than half way across the 
stream, the sharp points rising out of the water like stepping stones, 
and forming a.»most dangerous reef. The passage for ships in 
which there is p#uty of water passes close under the left bank, and 
is called the chang, or 180 yards passage. The legendary 
name of the reef lank w-ke, or the Hen barrier. Before 
reaching Ganking, the anit again divides, passing through a 
bread expanse of cultivated and grazing land, upon which we 
erved numerous herds of cattle. The mountains on the left 
proach close to the city, the lower heights crowned with the 
dards of the Imperialist troops. | 
_ Considermg its importance as the capital city of the province of 
_Ngan-hwui, we were disappointed in the extent and general 
pearance of the city. It boasts, however, the handsomest pag 
on the river, and the walls are massive and in good preservation. 
Looking over them from the mast-head we observed large spaces 
covered with ruins, We no sooner came within range of their 
guns than the rebel garrison dpened fire upon us; a sharp 
cannonade in reply silenced them in less than a quarter of an 
NTR though the eamnel led ua close under the guns on the 
wall, we passed without a casualty, Heneeforward our way 
y through eful districts, this being the last rebel post up th 
seitrengh peaceful districts, ing post up: the 




























si made speedy progress to Toong-lew; some of th 
races were about {0 miles in lengthy with a uolorm breadth of 


about 2 miles. From the mast-head large lakes were visible on 
both sides, sometimes embosomed among the hills like Highland 
lochs, at others assuming a more marshy appearance, and cover- 
ing for miles the plains at their base. In the summer months all 
these lakes are filled by the overflowing waters of the Ta-kiang, 
which is subject to vast annual imundations, The height of t 

occasional rise of the river was singularly indicated upon the face 
of the precipitous cliffs that terminate the high mountain range, 


« Bilis 4 hi 
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whieh approach the river on the right bank below ’ oong-lew. 
mountains are separated from the river by a narrow plain, 
but with the Eslascbne ths nigh water mark was distinctly visible 
on the sheer bluffs. At Ma-toong-shan the river divides, the 
smithern branch running in under the mountains, which here over- 
hang it in a very remarkable and string manner. . 

We landed on the opposite shore, and crossing a partially culti- 
vated plain for about two miles reached a chain of lakes which 
apparently extend without rable, te from Ganking into the 
province of reas ee We punted about them in chase of the 
numerous flocks of wild swans, geese, ducks, and other water-fowl 
with which they abounded, and found them to be of no great depth. 
They were from two to three miles wide, and as seen from the 
mast-head, looked like some rival river to the Ta-kiang, From 
their opposite shore @@dulating hills rose one above the other, and 
formed at last a lofty’range. «Although we were favoured with a 
cloudless sky on our voyage, the atm re was unfortunately so 
hazy, that we but rarely got glimpses of some very distant moun- 
tains which now and then iocised away to ened ‘Their 
towering peaks were apparently forty or fifty miles off and of creat 
elevation: At the ictyilak seks called Sencar kona; dei 
Little Orphan hill, the river rushes with great velocity through a 
narrow channel, scarcely a quarter of a mile in breadth, Our sound- 
ings gave us fifteen and sixteen fathoms. Rising like a wall out of 
this deep water on the southern side, the bluffs known as the Chin- 
tee-shan, or Mirror hill, attain an elevation of 500 feet; its rocky - 

ges crowned with the walls of an abandoned rebel fortification. . 
cme it, the Little Or like a gigantic land-mark, shoots in 
an isolated mass out of the stream to a height of about 300 feet. A 
temple hewn out of the face of the rock is approached by an almost 

ch can compete with the grandeur and su pauty of this pass. 

Tt has been chosen, not unnaturally, as the boundary of the two 
provinces of Nean-hwui and Kiang-si. We were now in the latter: 
on the southern shore the mountains came down to the water's 
edge ; on the northern, they again receded and were separated from 
us by plains and lakes A gale of wind and the intricacies of the 
navigation baffled and delayed us as we approached the entrance 
to the Poyang Lake. We had been three weeks in performing the 
voyage to this point. We were delighted with the noble scenery 
which distingwishes this important feature im the geographical con- 
figuration of this part of China. | 

The magnificent Leu-shan, or Mule Mountains, abruptly tee + 
minate in a stupendous peak, upwards .of 5000) feet in height, 
which seems to preside over this great meeting of waters ‘T 
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eddies circle round the rugged base of the Tsa-ke, or “ Jagyec 
Head,” on the summit of whic ch the white houses and walls of Hoo- 
kow are picturesque ed; while the Ta-koo-shan, or Great 
Orphan rock, stands like a sentry at his post in midstream. But 
the interest of this spot is not confined to the attractions of its 
' scenery alone. ‘asa is né section of the river more worthy of 

| rm i I iew. We had now ascended 


paached its real affluent. For, with the ex | of the 
Tsung-yang river, which joins a lake a little above rank , all 
those tributaries, marked as such in the maps, turned out to be 
ditches, almost dry in the winter time: bat hh here the great river 
meets a feeder worthy of it. In a single deep rolling tide the 
Poyang Lake discharges into it the whole drainage of the vast 
province of Kiang-si. Into this extensive | fall the Kan, Foo, 
and Siu rivers, and the Sung-lo, Bohea, and eilan hills their 
respective contributions. ‘These hills form a half cirele, | separate 
Kiang-si from the adjoining provinces of Cheh-kiang, Fokien, and 
Kwang-tung. The rivers which rise on their outer slopes water 
all those nich seabord provinces, while those which rise on their 
inner are all collected in the Poyang Lake. ‘These considerations 
will enable us to form some estimate of the volume of water which 
to swell the te martin point. Surrounded on all sides 
by lofty. ng nort barner of the lake must, at some 
i oved the fechlest, and given. to the 
accumulated Hore this gorge, known as the Pa-li-kiang, 
OF thn fg -li river, As though to meet this important accession, the 
a-kiang seems to have taken that great southern bend which 
forms one of the most marked features of its long course. Tn 
forming this curve, it has been compelled to foree its 
through the Ma-tse-shan, or “ Horse Spine” range, which forms a 
pee cf of the tt boundary of Kiang-si, dividing that province 
. These mountains cross the river at Woo-sueh, and 
Soule ees name trend away to the north-east, marking the 
frontier of the province in that direction, and leaving a small strip 
eet tees tetera, them snd. the. northets beak of the Ta 
After having thus fulfilled its mission Spring * 


Kiang Sateen waters of t Stan. 

eat river leaves the provin romantic pass A0U- 
oo-shan, or Orphe nh already described The mountain system 
of this part of China may be better pe ine by supposing that 
with those ranges, along the base of which the river forms its 
southern curve, a northern range is connected, forming as it were 
a loop upon it, and opposing barriers which the river has burst to 
obtain mgress and egress. At the same time it is to be borne in 
mind that the mountains composing this loop are not the only 
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mouutains to the north of the river. As repeated! observed, hi 
ranges were constantly visible in that direction, ~ 
Bree sy tee Ton somone eke 
woven, preat ey o Lange TH Se 
eer character which may be described in a few words. Its 
th varied exceedingly, and may have ae from 10 to 50 
miles, The river invaria) bly h southern ranges, which 
seldom receded more than 4 on Flesh from its banks, leaving a 
strip of alluvial plain, while numerous lakes washed their base or 
lay embosomed among the hills. ‘To the north, plain and lake 
sometimes extended as far as the eye could reach, but, generally 
mountains more or loss distant closed the pros 
It would seem impossible for us with our limited experience to 
form any idea of the which this valley must t during 
the summer rains. T untry e accou for the tm- 
of their d , that were 


porary S&ppearance . | | 

removed before the floods, asserting that the river 210A 

LOO feet. We were contented t na however, our own ubser- 
vation, and the marks we perceived convinced us that 50 feet 
above its then level was a low estimate for the summer rise. But 
even this would lay thousands of square miles under water. Nor 
are these i eoniekook always ferti stilizing in their influence. We 
observed, in places where the current had evidently rushed violently 
aver the face of the country, extensive sand deposits overlying the 
rich loam which composed the subsoil. In some parts, and this was 
more especially noticeable near Hoo-kow, the strong gales which 
are common in this locality had swept the ‘sand into dunes, which 
at a aig ARE green knolls and wooded 









even ultimately waters rtial 
scribed. It can hardly be doubte: I that these lakes exercise a very 
marked inilassiod spe a ses and ll oF the river. During the 
dry season a considerable subsidence takes place, and the chammels 
by which their surplus waters were discharged into the river dry 
up. The consequence is, that after partial rains all those moun- 
tain torrents which would under other circumstances go to swell the 
waters of the parent stream, get absorbed in the lakes at the base 
of the hills, and unless the rain ts of sufficient duration a overflow 
them, the river receives no additional pL de Meantime the great 
evaporation which must take place from so large a surface of water 
renders the rise of the lakes comparatively slows This would aip- 
pear the only way of accounting for the fact that al 
rises do occur in the river, they are not so common as 
of the climate would lead one to anticip In all pr 
however, it will be found that below the Poyang Lake t 
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umed — he faet, that the waters which supply the Poyang 
rising in lower latitudes are not subject to those frosts, are 
that consequently the volume of water discharged from that lake 
varies in amount toa much greater extent than that which flows 
At pe pat of junction large flat islands of sand have been 
and tedious. On our downward voyage, in consequence of a fall 
in the water of seven feet, which had taken place during the interval 
of a fortnight, the Furious and Cruizer were detained for fifteen 
days just above these bara, and had given up all hope of escaping 
from their imprisonment until the spring rains, when an unex- 
rise of three feet took place, and floated them over. | 

About 15 miles above the confluence is the provincial city of 
Kew-keang ; its walls, running for miles over the tops of barren 
hills, enclosed, as usual, a vast area covered with ruins. It is 
surrounded by lakes, in rear of which rise the Lew-shan mountains, 
The general (esittue of our course now became north-west, and we 
entered upon the finest scenery of which our experience of the river 
cau boast, Both banks are well cultivated and populated until 
we reach the Ma-tzeshan mountains, which, rising abruptly from 
the water's edge to a height of from 1500 to 2000 feet, display a 
arming combination of wild moorland and rocky promontories, 
with wooded valleys and verdant slopes. A little beyond Woo- 









suieh, a Pope town on the opposite bank, this range turns off 
to the south-west ; behind it we could see three distinct ranges 
rising one above the other in the far distance. The gigantic rock 
called Pwan-pien-shan, rearing its rugged crest to a height of 
about G00 feet above the water in one sheer wall, marks our 
entrance to the province of Hoopeh. Facing it, a precipitous 
limestone range, scarped by quarries, overhangs the river, which 
here forces itself through the narrow gorge I have already alluded 
to, as. the entrance to oe: loop of eprom So it not for the 
current, we might at this point mene ourselves in a Highland 
loch. The river seem to hae no ou ‘t from the mountains which 

By * ““UTIrE® about 







in their outline, we gave the name of the Devil's Bite range, close 
the prospect. Behind us were the Ma-tze-shan, while on either 
hand limestone cliffs and overhanging bluffs enclosed us within 
their rocky limits. Emerging from this interesting pass, we 
opened on the left bank the picturesque. city of Ke-chow, also in 
ruins; opposite to which a lone lake studded with islands was 
observed at a little distance inland on the right bank, In: mid- 
stream a round fort like a martello’ tower rises out of the water. 
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Beyond this the mountains recede on both sides, and the extensive 
lains are well pled and cultivated until we reach the Ke-tow 
biaft when thing: a? BFE cliffs and isles nnontories again 





oa the: river on its southern shore. are connected 
with the Pih-tze-shan Fi to the westward. 

Throughout the whole length of our voynge to Han-kow, not 
only did the banks of the river retain ak jtuch the same ‘cha- 
racter, but the cultivation did not Pact _ The cotton 
of the district of Hing-kwoh, which is the fir tering Hoopeh, 
is psiepratell To the north and east the Lotien rag wh we 
















districts w 1c Deus 
here. that: dangek-is ae tcl Ep Reareg e pn 
visible on the right ee te Hwang-chow ; but our informa- 
tion was precarious and insufficient, and I could not be satisfied 
which was the Liang-tze, celebrated as one of the largest lakes in 
this province of lakes. At all events, they were connected with 
it, and formed part of a chain which affords water communication 
direct with the largest lake in China—the Toong-ting, and, we 
were told, would enable boats to avoid the détour to the north- 
ward which the river makes past Han-kow. From this point to 
Han-kow the highlands become more rare, and plains and Jakes 


5. ie cae 
iow loston portional tbe 
cterised many sections of the: a m a fert Or 








merge. sennente) isk ean: us, led us to | 
The here the country is not harassed civil war, are 
La ble; but there is a total a 2 of any 
thing li like ih display of wealth or luxury either in the towns or 
country. It is difficult to of the trading capabilities of a 
country so internally et os China ia at this juncture, but 
there seems a great danger of over-estimating them. Even be- 
tween the Poyang lake and Han-kow, where the river is perfectly 
free from ela hardly any trading junks are to be seen; and 
until we reach the latter city there is no spot at which any con- 
siderable head of population is Soles or any indication of an 
extensive internal traffic a 

There can be little fecal Hants that the natural advantages: 
which that celebrated mart possesses, must always render it a place 
of great importance in a commercial point of view; and it is not 
easy to estimate the elect which the concentration of a foreign 
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mnay produce upon the river traffic generally, or to what extent it 
may tend to stimulate mercantile enterprise and activity at dif- 
ferent localities upon its banks; still less can we speculate where 
those localities are likely to be. The cansea which combine to 
create a local traffic are so various, and trade is sometimes found 
to develop itself so capriciously, that we must leave these events to 
sche themselves, Temcaddi ote. hearer that the entrance to 
the Poyang lake would prove an important centre of commerce. 
There can be no doubt that few rivers in the world offer greater 
facilities for navigation than the 'Ta-kiang; and, although a ship 
drawing 16 feet of water at a distance of 500 miles from the 
mouth in the dry season experienced some impediments to her 
progress, vessels of a smaller draught could always navigate it with 
ease. The Cruizer never once touched the bottom after getting 
elear of the shoals at the mouth. Inasmuch, however, as prave 
objections exist to the employment of auxiliary screws in camchaces: 
men upon long voyages, it will probably be found that the whole 
trade on the river i are carried on by steamers adapted to the 
urpose, and that Shanghae will be the port of transhipment. 
# he question will then resolve itself into one of competition be- 
tween Chinese and foreign inland transport ; and experience will 
soon prove how far the cheap but slow junk will hold its own 
a the expeditious and expensive steamer. The distance from 
the Poyang lake to Han-kow is estimated at about 180 miles, 
As we gretverned our destination, the vast plains on both hands 
scemed more rey 1 rae than any tract of country we had 
passed hitherto. Hamlets and villages now lined both banks con- 
ara The dull uniformity-of the plain was here and there 
broken by ridges of low hills, of which the most remarkable termi- 
nated in a bluff over the river, known as the Pih-hoo-shan or 
W hite Tiger mountain. Numerous lakes were ‘visible in every 
direction. Hills on both sides of the river mark the site of the 
three cities of Woo-chang, Han-yang, and Han-kow,—the former 
situated on the right bank, the two latter on the left. 
. The Han river here joins the Ta-kiang. It rises in the 'Tean- 


yards, The mart of commerce is situated on its left bank, anel 
pecupies the triangle of which the two rivers form two sides ‘The 
area which it covers is not very large, and its closely-packed 
houses and crowded streets do not contain, to all appearance, more 
than half « million of souls. On the other side of the Han, a 
spur uf hills, crowned with a loopholed wall, conceals the once 
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complete little city of Han-yang: it is now a desolation and a 
waste, comprising only a few mained inhabited houses; the ruined 
archways a streets, and riya blocks of 
granite strewn about them, alone testifying to its former preten- 
sions, The capital city of Woo-chang, prtoerie situated immedi- 
ately opposite Han-yang, presents a noble appearance. The river 
at this point is about a mile in width; its nght bank is faced by 
the double line of walls which for about two miles forms the forti- 
fication of the city, Within, the swelling hills are terraced with 
houses, and adorned with temples and pagorias while beyond 
them, in the distance, the city walls may still be discerned enclosin 
an enormous area, When entered, unfortunately the discovery is 
made that it borrows much of its enchantment from distance. 
From Han-yagg the walls look white and glistening, and the 
houses roofed and perfect; but when inspected more closely we 
find the same scene of ruin and desolation, though not to so great 
an extent as in other cities, which have undergone the same expe- 
riences of rebel occupation, and can tell the same history of sieges 
and défences. Wooo-chang is the residence of the Governor-General 
of the two Hoos; his yamun is in good preservation, and ap- 
ed by a handsome street, which tunnels through a hull, The 
population, together with that of Han-yang, may equal that of 
Tan-kow. Its once inhabited area was fully as great as that of 
Canton, while the walls were estimated at about a third longer. 
Both here and at Han-kow the streets were broader and cleaner, 
and the shops handsomer, than is usual in Chinese citigg. Two 







years ie scarcely elap: ace tee ialios place bea! burnt to the 
ground, but it is rapidly undergoing the process of restoration, 
Sad the collection of foreigners here will give it an impetus, and 
will do more to advance it than any Imperialist success over th 
rebels, whom the peo hold in d: sabiok 

It would swell thé limits of this paper too much to enter upon 


the principal features. which characterwe the trade at present 
existing at Han-kow, ‘There can be no doubt that it ts the onh 
place on the lower part of the river which has any pretension to 
commercial activity; nor is there any spot in the empire more 
suited to be the centre from which foreign trade will radiate. 
Haw long and under whit conditions it will be, looking at the 
present convulsed state of this section of China, before a: foreign 
coma will be established here, are questions of a political 
nature, which it does not fall within the limits of this paper to dis- 
cuss. How, when any such gettlement is made, advantage can 
est be taken.of the increased facilities which will then be offered 
/_ introduction of British manufactures into the heart of this 
empire, is a commercial consideration which will doubtles 
engage the attention of those interested in’ the subject and com- 
petent to deal with it. Meantime we may safely predict that, 
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sooner or later, ee oe afford abundant occupa- 
tion for the statesman, the merchant, and the geogray 

In conclusion, I would beg to call the attention of the Society bo 
the obligation which we are under to Captain Sherard Onto) 
Mr. Court, and Mr, Bridges, of the Furious, for the very elaborate 

and interesting chart of the river, which Captain Osborn has kindly 
Bs ede ata cat aes ee 
conyey a correct idea of the course of the stream and the nature of 
its banks than the paper it serves to illustrate. He has also fur- 
aished: me with the apy ded abstract of distance between all the 
important points on the river from Woosung to Han-kow. 


AMS. “ Furious.” 


~ Anereact of Distaxces accomplished Daily betweaggW oo-sung and 
Han-kow, on the Yang-tee-kiang. 
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HM.S, “ Furious. 


-Apsraacr of Disrasces accomplished Daily between Han-kow and 
Woo-sung, on the Yang-tze-kiang. 
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Vi— Ascent of the Yang-tze-Kiang. By WItt1AM 
BLACKNEY, RN. 


Communicated by Captnin Braow Dever, 0.5. F.1L0.5, 
Read, March 28, 1859. . 


H.M.S, Acton, Shanghac, Jan, 10, 1850, 


Fx the last mail (7th January) 1 sent you a postscript of the ‘North China 
Herald,’ with an Sicebon of Lord Elgin’s Expedition up the ind this whi 
T had not time te write a letter hte it, but eho arse fines find this which 
write now readable—thé paper, however, is 

Yon will no doubt be surprised to hear of the Acton oben stil n Shanghae, 
as when I wrote in October we were on the eve of paiting for the North. 
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e oruiso had then begun to bo talked of, and luckily for us 

Geckiod 00 egies tcf co ten tinece tho Unie sod. for var ving, 

prey martes, asa pt yt a sg nosh interest and 
5 Laie dae scot age ea Hooper, Kerr, Ellis, and 





all ap qatar raetneding to the plan. After thin we were ‘ieherel emi ing, 


and moray used the chart for iis & graphical information : as for hydro- 
graphy, we were obliged to find the ct bannel ag we Went, and ne the chart 
whe right it'was only chance, the bed of the river is so much altered. The 


Jefe divctess the xlght did tot tien hight cnianti Go mais onand foo Welw 
walked from ship to ship on the bank, and got equal altitudes, played quoit yr 
cy it, r, Bth, in the forenoon both vessels floated, Dove 
join the rest of the squadron, which were then leaving Whsung, ‘Lord Elcin 
and his suite in the ee fletrifution, and Lee gun-boat. They were in 
such o hurry in the Furious that they could not stop a while to get the position 
of Cruiser bank, = Mere basin less speed,” for she grounded on the bank 


shore (right: han of sie eid carried deep’ water till abreast of Fushan Hill ; 
here it commenced to shoal, and the large ships anchored, while the Dove and 
Jee were employed searching for the channel, We crossed over to the left 
(north) bank under Langshan Hills and found a broad doep channel there; 
ut how to connect it with the southern side was the difficulty. When the 
chart was made, the channel to cross in, though intricate, was deep: now, how- 
ever, all our efforts were in vain—the greatest depth we could anywhere find 
being only 2 fathoms at low water; in 1454 we find the Stya crossed in 8 
fathome at low water, Friday, 12th, searching all day, but without snecess. 
Saturday, 13th, the same, and about 3 Pw, suceeeded; Dove wor 

eatin to torn shiek: ins saval seals. and. beat. ta: thnsike tions thease 

he other in sn te mie this happened off Plover 





kno n ad ts to rall it in deep akee nd | stoppage 
ceret ee i eee a as se tae 

IT am afraid you will find my letter very uninteres thus 5O much 
about fathoms and shoals, &e.; but I think it would Seer omitted, 
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and as you will probably rememter the localities, it may ¥ interest you a little to 
the changes that have taken lacy sinoo you in the Yang-tze, 

tate dencoble brpedition tion to Nanking, 16-41. ‘oni eh ogee 
Tuesday, 16th November.—At Silver Island. Furious, with Cruiser in 





tow, Aang 4 naa: pag gaoba el py rmcsier an! their 
boilors), | Hiowing. All imnder sail and rat utmost 9 ai ation 
of danger either in the appearance of the place or on t chart, yet to. the 


surprise ofall the Furious struck sudeniy'on we, held over 10 
remained immoveable; fortunately there were no collisions'samong t 
sir al speed, with oamves andthe Lae coe to her; howe oanage 
iff speed, with ourselves and the Lee close to her; how we managed to 

ke hahaa we both had our fires out, and éntinely minder control 


Fa ey So ae mw bed of bookie: gear 
FE ey apd ot ay w. oxtri 
and from se Ps | ngleclamagatngasmncageh giant, get 3 
ag fac ta ape the whole of Sir 
iphieeal of all ne an, orianne Oy iho iocaley na anwhile 
amall plan rs B " | raining 
Silver Island. iN no ‘doubt ‘in that, 
but the pers onabwaid: Silver Island, will no dow be connected in 
= Aeeeaee vith the low bank of the river cast of it, for since 1842 ag 
ih ween etary 3 te and where the chart gives 10 
ving i er nyse os dive country around Giver Talend Se sore 
seene of desolation and ruin than the city 
of ‘kiana rial ake vel near, it present, it. would be ‘impossible to 
conceive, All this has arisen from civil war: m flourishing times this part 
of the Yang-tze, whore the Grand Canal flows into it, is said to be pe 
with jonks and boata freighted with the wealth of Northern and Central 
China ; bat at the. present: time.scarce 9 host of amy description 48 Be a, 
except tho Imperial war janks blocl the approaches to . 


Hi 
He 


i 









rear, 


We ninkiang on the morning of the 2th of November, and about five 
in the evening came abreast of Nankin. ‘The Jee had been sent ahend of the 
squadron to communicate with the rebels in ease they made the first advances, 
and we thonght she had all the forts unmolested, when three guns 
aso fired from them. We are under the impression that these wore not 

na. Tho Lee, howarts; says they were; af all events no shots wero 
Beh te pean iy in the river: the fourth gun was unmistakeably shotted, and the 
next, aa if to relieve ua of any lingering doubts, struck the Dos on port- 
beam, just at the water line, and sent a shower of spray on hoard ; in much 
less time than it takes me to write this, the answer was retu Dewe 
the first gun. The larger ships were more than half oa rile astern at this time, 
out of range of the enemy's guns; the Jee had 5 i ara 
five minutes the Dove waa receiving the whole the fire; f 
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the ci y, and the next morning | 5,24 Novem) n quietly ake 
tats eragh of ery sa ht. ‘There eno doubt that the hed 


Kerlnamnthatign doing any caviou Pecos gts anal were fired into the city, 
ced ths dorta and mine crippled. The bombardment lasted an hour anda 
after which we pursued our way up the river. As soon as we loft, the estonia 
fleet was seen to get under weigh and commence firing on the robols ; but 
ds ke nt Bt too great a distance to do any harm, The rebela, thouch sally 
ea hy tis, were even then a match for any Imperial force, The latter sn 
mach afraid ‘of them, pie a: almost hae lose in the engagements ; “the 
are by far the best aoldiors, been invested these Inst four 


only hope the noche sree have of capturing it ia by starving 
years at te The el His bv of eaptaring Te by ar it 


ee. qeterene f than the rebola should make a fortress 

Niet t5indhe kbore’Neaking we we were again fired at from some stupid 
little forts on the heach ; but the and ffetribution gave ti moh an 
answer that the fellows ran off as hard as their woudl | : the 


officer in command, who was on horseback, was so drew eae his 


the retreat on foot, Sunday evening our anchorage was near 
large rebel city ‘on the right bank, about 40 miles above Nankin. * 
strongly fortif The chief came to Lord Elgin and told us that he so 
heard ofthe Nankin business, which was no doubt «a mistake, and 

tis messages should be sent to the various places in their hands along ere river, 
anvdethat § we should not be fired at again. 

. 10 miles above Tai-Ping we had a delay of 24 hours, cdimsed by the Retrt- 
bution grounding, and on the 23rd November anchored off the rebel city of 
Woohoo, The people of it were very civil, and there was some intention of 
leaving the Refrijution here ; but learning froen an Imperial fleet a few miles 
» that at Kieu-hien, 20 miles from Woohoo, Pash roe he 










down So me 24th November, the Retribution wax left att 
of Kew-hsien, and the rest of the aqnainon A The 1 * 
we were steaming full speed close to the left bank of the river 


a 


=] 
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swimming across to the off alore ; the Jove chased jt, and. 


observed 

a boat succeeded in a wild boar : the weighed 

soon disposed of, 1 ones 'y Ser ge Pilea orale 
Fatt ee oh oe the city of Genk 150 miles from Nanking and 


Wusung, was headmost ship, 
oe t of atty itis 8 De whic encircles it o 
somewhat unpre or W t the rebels had 
Woohoo, The.slcnel-to enn was soon Inade, and this 
pe EN 8 PE 
a ee Ls set t parts of it into the air, 


2 
vi 


and a 





s noticed, and in 
loved thse caragement half ax eter tata adr or ihe 2 
usion the Imperialist besiegera on the heights in P the oly coea> 
menoed Li a little on their own account. They must : have been disagree- 
» however, to gutan occasional shot and shell from us, I noticed 
Cruiser and Lee. atthem. Ganking is the last rebel city on the 
banks of the river, and int noe situated of any of them ; they are entirely 
cut of from any communication with others, and are believed to be suffering 
a great deal from hunger. The Imperialists are confident of taking it when 
the winter is in ita rigour, and as neither give or take quarter, we may expect 
soon to hear of the horrible tragedy. 

Leaving Benne atlro.,  asgelt for the night off the town of ft cone 

on the right bank, and the next day, Saturday, eTth November, th 














3 "cotaequence oki A ie with at = 
“ wild one, In we 
“as oad ir conaicaal sea right over all, tery you Will see the Yang-tze 

not always calm, even at this distance from the sea, 400 miles. 
eae 99th November,—Near the entrance to the Poyang Lake the 
were very intricate, and after a delay of twenty-four hours the 
Furious just managed to get over, stopped a a few hours at the Imperial city of 
-Kiang, and had an opportunity of seeing what it was like, A graver 
imposture it would be difficult to conceive. The walls, which look most 
formidable from without, and covered with banners, enclose an area of 24 or 3 
rer yet there are certainly not more than 300 houses in it, and of these not 
oo are sound, The banners seem to have been planted there for 
ars and a few wretched looking tents are scattered along the parapet, but 


HE 


soldiers there were none. A rusty old gingal was the only gun seen, This, 
like all the other cities which the rebele have had possession ate mostly in 
ruing, and the inhabitants living in a crowded and pigyish state, 10 miles 


VOL, XXX. 4H 


Aiang we: ha oes o 3 fathom bar, ep ge 





mailea farther we came to the onl 





200 yards, No European vessel had ever aloe been. seen there | 
g and hum of the ¢ un-boat under weigh fri htened them. We landed 
a little while in the oOn, and were not a tile inconvenienced by the 


!" were delivered. by 
"The Furious, Cruiese, anil pogo day, Monday 6th ; 
See of great curiosity, yet there was no 
wt manifested when they made their appearance as had been shown 
previous day when the Dow: arrived, We were the first Europeans that 
anchor at Han-kow. 
or a description of Han-kow T must refer you to the paper: the writer of 
that had far better nities than I had of gathering information, You 
Wostane tines =A mete cy ar on alse Ca ial copia 
yang, o-kow. The first of these is the i itm 
of Hoonan, and ié a fortified city on the right bank of the river. stim 
is a small city on the left hank opposite W , and Han-kow is the com- 
mercial town adjoining it. Before the rebels were here the. latter was the 
largest commercial city of the Chinese Empire ; and considering that itis bute 
short time since it was nearly destroyed, itshows unmistakeshle.s of being 
again a very wealthy city. This is the port mentioned in Lord Eloin's a treaty, 
between which and the sea the Yang-tze-Kinng is to be opened to FE 
ea You will see the whereabouts of all these places on the little map 


"Sala, 12 December.—We left Hane ches aru after a series of difficulties 











surmoun the Furious and Cru 

Kinng on the. 

sore 

the river falling ; 

from Han-kov, & channel of 15 fi ‘an 

Purigus to stenm fall. sf | 
heir 


On pmasing 
fect. Near the entrance to the pace ike, Pitieee isn sialon had fallen 
since the 29th November 7 feet, leaving only 11 fost on the tar cowercthia i 
was impossible to get either Furious or Crmiser, and after having sounded 
and searched every part of the channel in the hopes of getting even a guth 
* with sufficient aie to float them, it was resolved that the lib wa 
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suite in the Lee and Dove, with twelve passengers, left Kew Kiang ‘on 

Christmas Eve, arrived off Ganking the next evening, an and the following 

morning passed without molestation the walls of that city. You will sea by 

the paper what the rebels enid of the predag agin By agg ici orn 

sorry to without blows, Had there been rat 

could pind o would piri reget ec oor bens : | 

‘Som ti out of tach: of eir guns, ‘Ourgum nth Pow foe 2px 
howitzers, and a long 32-pounder, were all ting at the city aa we 

pesned, loaded and primed; had the robels fired, would have soon been 

replied to. Cama up with i | 


2 =e 








25 miles below it. helt wae there would be some: fog 
the Metribution across the Crossing and beyond the 
tsi ting to Ha to Shanghne in the Lee, and leaving the Dove to 
assist in go Si His Lordship waa very anxious to get down 
As BOON AB Sa fbaetla; andthat thier, toighs ‘6 os tnt: he wished Captain 
Ward to send.one of the assistant surveyors to pilot the Jee down. I waa 
and we arrived at Shanghao about three days before the other ships. 
hi had been anticipated, et pre Crossing catised delay, “for during our 
abained up the river, the banks had altered” 50 much that ‘the little plan we 
mule was of very little use; and the Hetribution was brought over a patch 
of 3 and 3) fathoms, where in searching for the channel in going up we ied 
only @ and 0 feet. So much for charting the Ys Seen it will tbe 
eee ticnily or igh nia ten until there are local pilots distributed along 
o be nainted with the whole of it is next t 





the banks, 








Gest dretishe will ne cout be the princiyes 


~The Lee at Shazighas on New You'e-day, and great waa the astonish- 
tant of tha Shanghne folks to soe hie Lorcahiy stag ak al gd | pete 
he landed amidst the saluting of English, ° rench, sad Russian men-ol-war, 
ended the expedition up the great river of Yang-tre-Kiang, It has certainly 
& most eventful and interesting one, bat m too long: had there been 
delay in going up, it was intended to take the squadron into the Reg 
o Te ne hir mag about 100 miles above Han-kow; but all had t 
ious to return when we arrived there, besides which the river tation 
wataad us of the difficulty in returning, aul every day's delay made jt worse. 
As soon de the news of the Puriows and Cruder being act ip ee 
was made known, all haste was made in shipping wage Boned 
Nimrod and Opossum, Lee and Dowe, gun-boate, a the Dove 

Saturday, Sth January, her decks crowded Pepto 
clothing, for both the vessela were hand up every’ ha 
Captain Ward's intention to hurry on ours hla ns oe 1 
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Wo . ¥ ridseniad’ th goin Meter bees 4 
fae are left thes ert ter Ceatmas: vs, Tain "va pated the con 
ad watching ‘rain. Loaite ruarks they bad on they 
“Watie viet Losing not a motnent, they got under wei and 

Getneted fe the bar, and'dio very minute there waa 5 
cover, It was well 12 Se pete 








river fell in a few hours lower 


7 et to those on 
board. the hor is doo! edly for t 5 Better: Kew ieee ps3 Shanghae— 
, Woe Chinamen for the cheering faces of their own countrymen. 

While we have been in the Yanz-tze, Hooper, Kerr, Ailis, and Former have 
completed the survey of the Wusung, from the entrance to % miles above 
Bhanghae, There is a chart of it already, but the chang sashes have taken 
Sarin a made require a resurveyi of the To chart the 
expt All vo cold dy boweer, was oof our accom Locommpanying the 
All we could do, however, was to: nd pater 

and 0.0 0 ations whenever practicable. Our starting: point Wee 

ee Sk 2 or 13 miles above Nankin, and the last point in 
fi an Ve measured a base by patent loz, and carried on a 
running survey vas Ser about 50 miles; but here the hills left tus for a considerable 
distance, and the points were lost, After this by patent log was all we 
attempted. From before Mig bin Licaree we had to ee satis by the light 
of a lantern, till dark in the evening, either Lieutenant Bullock or myself was 
Bina naccichioe abel sachin ag we went. We had to keep our eyes about 
and were not at all sorry when each day's work was over, ‘To me it was 


quite a new feature in surveying, collecting data and plotting it, going 5 to 7 
knots an hour. 
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VH.—On a New Projection of the Sphere. By Sir J. F. W. 
Henscuet, Bart., K.H., D.C.1., F.ns., &e. &e. 


Communicated by Sir K. I, Mvacnison, Pres. m.a.8., ee, &e. 


Read, April 11, 1859, 
Iweestigation of the conditions under which a spherical surface can be pro- 
pected on a ao that the representation portion of the 
— surface 1 be ainda in form to the originale y 


Ler zr, y, be the longitude and latitude. Tespectively of any poi 
on the surface of the sphere whose radius is unity, ana tet 5 pA ee, 
the rectan co-ordinates of the projection o ‘that point on a 
plane, so tha twhen x and y are determined, w and 2 will be so 
also, or, in other words, so that w and z shall be functions ( 

terminate for the present) of x and y, either singly or both 
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together, and when x increases by dr, and y by dy, let My 2) 1D 
crease respectively by dua and dz. Then we must have 

du = Mdz4+Nd 

dz = Pix Ode. f- --(1) 
where M, N, P, Q, are all of them functions of x, y. 

The infinitesimal rectangle included between two infinitely near 

meridians differing in longitude by dz, and two circles of latitude 
differing in latitude by dy, will have for its sides respectively dy and 


dlr COS I, having to each other the ratio = 5° ”. the sides them- 


ff 
selves incl a right angle, ex ss soe Along a yin 
tion of one and the same meridian 2 does not Na hel 
then, from the point whose projection is defined by w, ph pep: 
on the same meridian, whose projection ts defined Sake aaa 
a ee eee the variation f y alone, or 
= Ndy; dz = Qdy, and the interval from ed point to 
Seopa point, along the projected meridian, will represented 
by dy N*+Q*. Similarly, in passing from projected point to 
projected point along a ded circle of latitude, r sien must 
sul to vary, ¥ ee constant; and the pide sees 
variations of u, z, then will be Mdz and Pads, and the project 
interval between them dx 4/ M? + PF. 
These, then, are the sides of the projected differential ele- 
ee re corresponding to the infinitesimal rectangle on the 
a uait these two figures must be similar; which conelusion, 
ang r satisGed, obviously carries with it the similarity of idan infi- 
nitesimal figure on the sphere and its projectic sides, then, 
must seo alba gp pga creat Sool ee 
The first of these conclusions gives, then, at once 


set TREES war - ER)... 
Bybee of the angle made by the projected element of 

















as meridian with the ordinate = is evidently represented by 

de 

z(t by = and that of the projected element of the cirele of 

a " 
oY ay | 

latitude by =-——— or — ~ because, lying on opposite sides of 
dy x 

the ordinate z, if one t be taken posttipey ie : 





be taken ieatively. condition, then, of 
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uires that the product of these tangents shall be = 1, which gives 
for the other essential equation 

M N its | 

—* ——=lorPQ = —-MN...(3) 
But by (2) 








— Saye -(s) 


whence we get, as the equivalents of (2) and (3), the following, 


viz, :— 
P = N eco rat 
; pana 
as : 6 =m - [2 -s; 
which gives 


dx = 4(da—d); dy = § (da + d/3) cos y; 
and we find by substituting these in the equations (1) 
a= +M)da+4(P-—M)dp 
iz ip Mida tira iL 43; 
whence enbeaci subtracting we obtain 
di(u+2)= Pda —Mdad | 
Ae Mdaq Paap (5) 

The first members of these eos bei te differenti 
the second must respectively b shes ideas “oe 
dP_ aM dP aM 

ho Mp dao Gla wene 
But universally 
dP = oz a+ To dp: 
sek 6 aie Cite (6) 

i again, the first member a tg evgeith Seapss 
must be such also, from which it follows tha a, = 

en, eM 0 

at" dir 
an equation of partial differen whose iene 
eell baows to be = eee - 

M = 9 (a+ 8-1) + 4% (@ —AW—1).~.(7) 
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Substituting this for M in the expression for d P in (6) reducing 
and integrating, we find 
P=/—-1{¢(¢+BV¥—1)-¥(a-By—1)}3 
and putting for brevity 


A=a+f,/-1 -(fS+e)+( — ~#). J=1} 


p=«- 8V=1=( fo; +*)> (feng 
we find from (5) 


d(u-+2) =/—1{9(A)dA-¥(B)aB 
d(u—z)=6(Aj)dA+u(B)dB 
iting 2F(A) for fp(Ajd A, and 2/(B) fo 
md a NA a 


u= (14/1). F(A)+0- =D IO, 
—z=(1—,/—1). F(A) +0 + of — 1). F(B) | 
in which F and fare the characteristics of any two functions, both 
ipletely arbitrary and mdependent. 
Saeeoee, tir axial, we elke F (8) =/f(6)= 6 Then 
u=(1+,/—1)A+(1—,/-1)B 
=(A+B)+,/-1(A-B) 
=2(a—/)=42 
andl 


-2=(1-/-1) A+ (+7 —-1)B 
= (A+B) —4f-—1(A—B) on 
= 2 (a4 8) = 4 [2 = 4 bog tan # 

which is the Jaw of Mereator’s projection. 


IT. 


The equation (9) being subject to no restriction, it is evident 
thiat ey nate tc’ the mat conditions of the problem 
any Which will suffice either to determine altogether or to limit 
the generality of the arbitrary functions F, f, in the view of 
obtaining convenient forms of projected representations, Suppose, 
for instance, We assume as a condition that the jon ee 
sentations of all circles about a fixed pole on the sphe be 
concentric circles about a fixed pe on the page ye die 
orn of the co-ordinates u, = 1s arbitrary, we wil it in tl 
saatres-andainen the condition is that when y is given, and there- 


(3) 









Ll 
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fore a is constant (=a) the equation between w and :, 
shall be that of a circle about the centre, we have 
w+ =" = rf = a function of y or of a. 
For brevity put 
F(A) =X, (bj)= fT 
on = £(B) 
: w= (1+ 4/—1)X4 (1 —4f —1) Y. 
3 —z=(1-/-1)X+(1-f=1)Y. 
* and substituting and reducing 
+s = SXY 
That is to say 
F(A) x f(B) = = 
or putting ¢*“ for F(A), and ¢/™ for ¢(B), which we are at 
liberty by tis without a mera of penance Ga 
F(@+6i=1) +f (@-By=1) = ¥(a+ 8) 
because a = B = 9 [= = 2 
a) SOS 
[t does not appear that this equation can be satisfied by any 
forma of F and f more general than the following, viz. : 
F(#) =(g+h.f—1)0; f (6) =(—h+9,/—1)e 
which give for the value of | (z + 2) 
1 (9g —4) + (9 +A) of —1 }. (a+ 8) 
or, Which comes to the same thing, 
i 4 Sis | ; ay 
2 —i 7 =) 
i(g—h) +(g+h) /=T} ony 
_ Practically speaking, this expression is useless, unless the ima- 
oa Soman org+Ah=0, g-A = 24, in which case it 
whence also 


gis, te 
P= Set, r = 2,/fe.. mp i 


tty ie 90 — y 
peosy: log tan F 


reduces itself to 
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Ifg= 4. This is the law of the stereographic projection, jon, ard 
the alias of uw and — z become | 


u = 2r {cost -4-sin x} = 2r 4/2 sin (45° + 2) 
—=z = 2r {cos #—sinx| = 2r 4/2 cos (45° + 2) 


r= 2/2 tan ( >") . 
In the more general ense if 2 = » we find 
w=2r {cos mz + sin ery = Or ,f 2. sin (45° + nr) 
— z= %2r {cosmx —sinwr) = 2r,/2 cos (45° + nr) 


r=2,/3 (tan 22) | 


‘To interpret these expressions we have only to consider that when 
r increases by any number of degrees, mx increases by n times 
that number, so that if m increases from 0 to 360°, mr increases 
to m times 360°. ‘The co-ordinates of the projection of any point, 
therefore, are those corresponding to n times the longitude im the 
case of the steréographie projection. If, then, n be a fraction less 
than web ihe projection of the whole spherical surface will, 
instead of occtipying the whole of the area of a circle, be com- 
vised within a sector, the same fractional part of the whole area. 
Thus if n = 4, the projection of the whole sphere in longitude 
will be comprised within a semicircle; ifm = 4, within a sector of 
120°; if m = 4, within 240°, &.; and the entire parallels of 
latitude will in like manner be represented by the portion af con- 












P= (tan FY 
is .* from which it is easy to calculate 5 for cach polar distance. from 


(? to 180°. The values for the four cases m = la fH 
for p = 0”, 10°, 20°, &e., are set down in the following — 
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ps | f= f= : f= @= | fa 
o |@o | @ o ' o o a 
0 | 0-000 | O°000 | 0-000 | 0890 | O-916 | O-943 
10 .| 0-087 0996 | 0-444 | 1:000 | 1000 | 1-000 
20 | 0-176 Or420 | 0-561 17124 | 1-092 | i+o60 
a0 | o-268 0518 | 0-645 | 1-268 | 1°195 | 1-196 
40 | O°S64 | 0-608 | O T14 "782 | 1-442] 1-316 | 1-90) 
50 | 0-466 | 0683 | 0-776 | "144 | 1663 | 1-464 | 1-290 
oo | o-577 0-760 | o-g33 | “747 | 1-969 | 1-657 | 1-401 
7 | 0-700 0-637 | O-s88 “72 | 2-406 | 1-932 | 1-551 
80 | 0-899 0-016 | o-943 | "O71 | 9-173 | 2-381 | 1-782 
The first series of numbers exhibits the projection of the radii of 
the SUCreSsIVe proj ral els in the stereographic projection ; 
the second, in that which ocen i@s a section of 240°, ag 
cutting out the unoceupied portion would roll up into a cone, w 
adapted for a transp: map lamp-shade; the third, in that 
mich occupies a semicircle (exhibited in fig. B), a convenient form 
for a reference chart, rejecting lateral continuations, but which 
becomes uch distended beyond the 55th parallel of south 


latitude ; and the last, that comprised in a sector of 120°, as in 
igure A, which is able to either, and seems to me not un- 











VIIIL.— Description of the Pretion « used tn the Topographical 
Department of the War Office for Maps embracing a portions 
Of the Earth's Surface.* 

Communicated by Coronet Sia Hear Janes, m.5., r.n.0.., ‘ee: 
Director of the Topographical Department, 

THe method of deyelopment adopted in the Topographical De- 

se eretins Seta: of | North and South 
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Ameriea differs from ny that has been hitherto employed, and 
has several advantages which seem to give it a claim to special 


1. Every projection or method of development, when pig to 


a very large tract of country, such as Asia, must necessarily exhibit 
distortion. If, as $i be Fecronceenaie or Mercator’s Foujestion, 
we maintain the corre ntation of all small portions, con- 


sidered merely in themselves, and-without reference to adjoining 
the linear scale ; and if, on the other hand, we endeavour to avoid 
this misrepresentation of area, we must have a distortion of form 
in the small portions—squares on the actual surface being deve- 
loped into sachet aie often very oblique, In the system of 
development which forms the subject of this paper, every square 
on the actual surface having its sides parallel an pain to 
the meridian becomes in the development a rectangle having its 
meridional dimensions greatest. 

2. Imagine a hollow globe formed of a mere surface of paper; 
suppose it actually cut by a great number of parallel planes along 
eouslieet parallels of latitude; let also one meridian (from 

orth Pole to South Pole, 180°) be entirely cut through. In thi 
state let the whole be opened out into a plane from the meridia? 
exactly opposite to the one cut through, wad the previously spherical 
surface is converted into a number of strips of paper, pace of which 
is ee of a circular belt, with the exception of the equator, which 
will be straight. All pone which lay on the parallel whose co- 


latitude is « on the sphere, now lie on the are of a circle whose 
radius is tan, w and length 29 sin. w; moreover, the centres of all 
ee ae ee ee 2, Vix. the 
central meridian. In fig. 1, let P be the North Pole, PM the 


Fig. 1. 





central meridian, U any point in that meridian whose latitude is 
1O—w. Make PU=yw, UC=tan w, and, with C as a centro, 





= 
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describe the circular are UQ. This are will represent the parallel 
of latitude ps through U on the sphere, and the curves which 
eut all circles described Seong fo t this law (u variable) at right 
angles, are taken to represent meridian lines. To investigate t 
nature of this curve take another point, U’ indefinitely near to U, 
and let U U'=de, U'C' =tan (u+dn), and with the centre C 
and radius C’ U’ describe the circular are U’ Q’ indefinitely near to 
UQ. Let PQQ be a part of one of the curves we are investi- 
gating; jon CQ, CQ; these lines will—being ee : : 
to the circles—be rian to the curve. Let 1Q=2 9; 
U @ Q' =2 (¢+d 9), then the small angle CQC or the acti 
tion of the tangents at Q and Q' will = 2d¢. Now, 


cCc’sC('U'-ctu -UU 
= tan (w + dw) — tan vw — da 
= tan" a. du 
And from the triangle QCC 
tan* w.du.sin 24 =—.— 2 tan weg 
2 
—tnw.du= 








? 
ain 2 
@ntegrating this equation, we have 
nes Setar, Barer Pa.thipeens 
-fang= ww con 
Where w is a constant as point this ¢ one curve, 
8. To determine in what is cuts the pee we observe 


that the distance of any at © in the curve from the ce 
meridian is tanw. sin 2p; which 


_2tanwtang — 2 sin 
1+ tan*¢ ~ Tw" cos" u 


and this at the equator = 2 w. 
Let any equatorial point whose actual long itude is 2 on the 
here be represented by a point on the developed nee at St 
distance Jac from sedate meridian ; then, rememberi Pe 
in colatitude u the radius Sot peal is sinw, we have the ollow- 


1 le sonatructio4r 
2 oat: P (fig a be | le, U any point in the central 
meridian ; Q cata are representing the p 
U. one ts tangent ‘SUS perpendicular to PU 
h the point U: then to determine the point Q whose longi- 
ede given (ny 50) lay off US a te half the true length 
of the are of e sphere (1° 30’, to radius sin uw), and 
with the centre ed and distance, SU describe a circular are which 
will intersect the parallel in the required point Q. For ‘if we 





- 


a 
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Fig. 2. 





mpecee 2 to be the longitude of the required point Q (whose 

colatitude is x), US is by construction equal to w sin wu, and since 

CU = tan un, the angle subtended by 5 U at Cis 

_, jean 
tan 1 


and therefore QC'U = 29, and the distance of Q from the central 
meridian CU is tan u sin 2 ¢, a8 it should be | é 

This very simple construction was given to me by Mr. O'Farreil, 
Seip office, who obtained it from an ingenious process of trial 
The advantages of this method are that, with a remarkably 
maralils intersect & ta al sot a ea 

“alle intersect at ri t a i, | the effect is pleasing to the 
eye. The circles for parallels are drawn in the usual manner, 
but the meridians, not being circular arcs, may be drawn in 
after the construction of the points of intersection by suitable me- 
chanical curves. 

—§. The radius of curvature of the meridian whose longitude ts 
2 w, at the colatitude u, is readily determined. In the first figure 
we have CQ’ =CQ+CC cos2¢+QQ. Here () Q’ is the 
element of length of the curve, or QQ’ =ds, also CC = tan “u. de; 
therefore we have . 

ida = (soe w — tan® w cos 2g) oe 


o 9 (1 + w") cos" g — t ) a 


tan = tan ~' (# cos vw) = @ 





4 
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Also see *¢d 9 = —w. sin. u du; therefore, if p be the radius of | 
curvature of the meridian, we have, by substitution, 
L + wo" + eo" si" 
“Bae sin w 
§, Let ua now consider the distortion, and, for this purpose, , 
imagine a small square described on the surface of the sphere : 


having its sides parallel and pe cular to the meridian. Lot 
u and 2w define its position, and let ¢ be the length of the side. | 
If we differentiate the equation tang = wo cosu on the supposi- | 
tion of w being constant, we have | 
soe ode = cos w dee 
also the length of the representation of 2 dw is 2 tan u dQ, or 
: sin w cos 6 dd. 2 wo 
Hence that side of the square which is parallel to the equator will 
be represented by a line equal to 
i cos" @ 
similarly the ional side will be represented by a line equal 
to 
the i cost g (1 + wt + w* sin® w) 
The square, therefore, is represented by a rectangle whose sides 
proportion 


have the 
L + wo" + wo" sin? ws 1 
Lt act sin? 
If we make this ratio equal to unity, there results the following 


ejuation— 








w* cos’ w + de" cos’ wo — 2 wt = 


which ts satisfied either by w = o, or by 9 
ao” cos a + 3 oo wp — De 


_ From this it ee that there is no exaggeration of area along 
the meridian or along the particular curve which is defined by the 
equation just written down, This curve crosses the central meridian 
at right angles in the latitude of about 54° 44°; it thence slowly 
inclines southward, and at 90° of longitude from the central 
meridian reaches 50° 26° of latitude; at 180°, or the opposite 
meridian, it has reached 43° 46’, The areas of all tracts of 
countries lying on the north side of this curve will be diminished 
in the representation, and for all tracta of country south of this 
curve the areas will be increased in thé representation. 

7. This method is particularly well adapted for the construction 
of maps of continents, and even in the map of Asia there is very 
little distortion, as may be seen by an examination of the lines 
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in the astonipanying ng figure, which is sufficient to embrace the 
whole of Asia. If we represent the surface of the whole globe 


continuously, the area of the representation 18 
(4+ =‘) tan > +2 


which ie grosies ee true surface of the globe in the propor- 
tion of The perimeter of the representation is equal 


to the circumference of the globe multiplied by 4+ =*— 1, 





or 2-72. 
The followin - Table contains the leng ths per for tle 
different arcs. Oe sleb tae ton degree of longi- 


tude in different latitudes ; the unit of | SP 
Bye aio of this Table the 
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struction of a projection on 
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any scale is rendered extreme! 


y 


Ttndias for | Degree of 


Parallel, | Lat | Paraiiel. | Longitude, 
Harn Mere Le. = = 
c o 
| r ag-999 | -8g603 | 60 | 3S°-080 | *h0000 
$989+473 | +99985 95°356 | -S5717 |] G1 | Sb 760 | +4648) 
1640-736 | "9929 91°602 | 84805 |] G2 | d0°465 “46047 
1093°268 | "0809 BA+2o8 | *85867 ba 20°104 | *45399 
a19°S68 | 99756 B4-944 | “82004 | G4 | 27045 | 45857 
64804 | *90619 ] Bi'827 | *B81915 if 26°717 | -42302 
he 133 | “O52 | 7e-a61 | 80902 | G6 | 25-510 | -40674 
466°637 | *99255 Th O34 | «79864 | GT | B4°Ra1 | “3007S 
407°68) | *99087 T3335 | 7880) | 68 | 23-149 | "ayaa 
S6i'751 | *98769 70-754 | *7T7715 | 69 2i°go4 | "3587 
824°940 | -98451 | 68-989 | "7Te604 |] 7O | 20-834 | -34902 
294761 | “95165 a5-O1L | *7T5471 | TL | 19°70 | “Sa557 
260°566 | *OTS15 | 63-633 | +7414] 72 | Sel? | -s000R 
B48°175 | +9747 | 61442 | T3135 | 73 | 1T-S1F | -2eaa7 
229°801 | -970a0 go-gal | *7T1I9¢ | 74 | 16429 | * 27504 
213°831 | 96593 | s7-a96 | *TOTLE | 75 | 15°352 | * 25882 
1ggS14 | "96126 | 65-390 | “60466 | 76 | 14-885 | “24192 
187° 406 | 95600 | g4ao | “een | 77 | lo-aes | -22605 
176°338 | *95106 51589 | eeg1s | 78 | 12°179 | * 20791 
166°399 | "94552 49°08 | 65606 |] 79 | L137 | + 19081 
157°419 | *9069 46-077 | "6427 eo | 10-708 |) *17565. 
149°361] | *93958 46-397 | 62932 ) 81 o-O75 | "15643 
141-812 | -98718 44°Th4 | ‘61566 ] 82 B O52 | * 1017 
laa 980 | “92050 43°(175 | *o0181 63 7°035 | *12187 
198688 | *91355— 41°626 | *S877 Ba 6-022 | - 10455 
122-871 | 790631 #0119 | *573558 a S013 | *G8TLE 
LL7-474 | "89879 38-646 | 55919 | 86 | 4007 | -08076 
12449 | *89701 aT-208 | "54464 ] &7 S003 | -Onaa4 
1O7T* 758 | *BS295 | Ba-800 | *52992] 588 2-001 | "Hed 
10g" 364 | “87462 S4e407 | 51504) 69 | 1-000.) -O1TdS 
90° 230 *ShG08 | $3080 | *hO0OD | oO O-ce) | - (OD 
{ | 
Deere of Equator = = Degree of Meridian = 1, 
aiding of sphere = 57° 2959. 
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IX.—A General Historical Description of the State of Human 
Society in Northern Central Africa. By H. Barn, Phil. D. 
Ftead, May 10, 1858. 

I, [suc first make a few introductory remarks on the physical 

features of Northern Central Africa in general. 

I here take that part of the continent which rather deserves the 
name of North-Africa, eee with the more central portions, 
and consider the general res of that immense tract of cc 
which from a line drawn across the continent along the parallel 
GF the Slave and Gold coast, and cutting off the wi ely-projecting 
headland of the Somil’s coast, extends in an east-westerly direction 
through from 50 to 60, and from south to north through a breadth 
of about 25, degrees. _In my further remarks, however, I shall con- 
fine myself more to the interior regions inclosed in this northern 
broadest half of the African continent, although occasionally 1 
shall be obliged to include the seaboard in the range of my 
observations. ‘There is a great number of gentlemen in this 
Society who would be able to give to the meeting a by far more 
accurate account of the country near the seaboard than [ am 
able to give. I shall aleo exclude from my — view the 
highly interesting group of a and the neighbouring 
countries, which in every respect Torms quite a region of its own, 
and has searcely any intercourse with the rest of the African 
i 








nterior. 

If we now look at that broad extent of country about which 1 
am speaking, the most characteristic feature is its uniform nature, 
as well with regard to its outline as with respect to its interior. 
In the outline of this continental territory, as emmed in by the 
ocean, the only considerable indentations which we observe are on 
the east side, the deeply ‘ndented Arabian gulf, nearly insulating 
the whole African continent, on the south-west side the bight of 
Benin, and on the northern coast the two Syrtis. 

“If we now regard the interior of this immense tract, we first 
have to observe that broad belt of sterile land intervening between 
the northern fertile zone along the Mediterranean, which in the 
west reclines on the slope of the Atlas chain and its minor 
branches, and the fertile lands of the tropical region to the south ; 
while towards the east this vast desert tract is bordered by the 
large basin of the Nile, running from south to north through a 
breadth of nearly 30 degrees, and towards the south-west by the 
Niger, or however we may call that great river which in an 
smmense curve sweeps into the interior as far as the 18th on 
of Nn. latitude, and which has been an object of the highest 
attraction and interest in this country from ths very beginning of 
the glorious proceedings of the African Association, 
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In the midst, between these two immense rivers, connected with 
he lower course of the Nile by another line of oases, a long line 
of more favourable localities and of inhabitable oases stretches 
out through Fezzin and the country of Tebu, forming a natural 
link between the Mediterranean and the central regions with their 
central basin, the Taid or Chad. Towards the west, opposite 
the great bend of the Niger, where it enters the very heart of 
the African desert, Nature has provided an outlying inhabitable 
ot, the oasis of Tawiit, the aah cha places of which, namely 
nsiilah and A’kabli, are situated nearly on a parallel with Murzuk, 
the capital of Fezzin, and thus affords an easier access to the 
Niger, while at the same time it forms a point of junction with 
the middle routes to Negroland. 
2 psu am ea beled ae desert > = a deep = as be 
erally supposed re the period of our exploration, but 
rather ae elevated tract of a abies: elevation of Ba L000 to 
1400 feet, mostly consisting of rock, namely sandstone or granite, 
the latter being overlaid in the heart of the desert by vast tracts 
of gravel, while the sandstone region forms many elevated plains 
of larger or smaller extent, strewn with smal! pebbles. Several 
mountainous groups are found in different quarters of this region, 
the most prominent being Tibesti, the country of the north-western 
Tebu; A’sben or A'‘ir, the territory of the Kel-owi; the two 
mountainons regions called by the name A‘derér or A‘derar, the 
one near the great north-casterly bend of the Niger, the other in 
the western part of the desert, near the town of TMshit; and the 
A’takor, or the mountain group of the Hogar, near Tawat. These 
mountainous tracts, while they slightly increase the difficulty of 
the passage for caravans, nevertheless are of the highest im-_. 
portance, not only for the temporary intercourse of travellers and. 
merchants, but even as riage 3 a dwelling-place to a tolerably 
numerous nomadic population, which, but for shes se more favoured 
localities, could scarcely exist in the desert. But of course the 
cultivable or even inlabitable localities which these mountain 
clusters afford are very limited, and while the open dezert is the 
most healthy residence, the ravines formed by those mountains 
are rather the contrary, and become a hotbed of fever in the same 
degree as they are better provided with moisture, and thus are _ 
more favourable for cultivation, However, some of these ravines 
are rich in springs, and capable of producing a variety of fruit, 
scially grapes and figs, I will here only mention the dee 
gutter of the valley Mas, or Janet; to the south-west of Ghat, an 
he celebrated valley of Temasanin, the point of junction of the 
roads from Tawat to Glhadimis and from Ghit to Wargela, and 
which contains small alpine lakes, which are even capable of , 
VOL, XXX. f 
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breeding alligators. But it is a characteristic feature that all 


these mountains are destitute of timber, while only the valleys 
produce middle-sized trees. 

Sandhills—A very remarkable feature in the desert, and of 
the highest importance for the direction of the great commercial 
highroads, are the Regions of Sandhills. But these regions are 
of a twofold and totally different character, the one consisting of 
ridges of sand of more or less elevation and of different breadth, 
but running almost constantly in a direction from EB.x.. to 
w.a.w. We ourselves on our outward journey crossed one of 
these most difficult tracts in lat. 27°, between Wadi Schati_ and 
Wadi Gharbi, having a breadth in a direct line of 60 geographical 
miles. From the point mentioned, this zone of sandhills, with an 
occasional interruption, stretches to the north of Ghit and to the 
south of Tawat, with very little elevation; but to the south-west 
of ‘T'awat vast regions of sandhills are formed, stretching through 
the districts of Ergshesh, Gidi or Igidi, and Warin, to ‘i almost 
impassable zone of Maghtér, between Ijil and the Atlantic. How- 
ever difficult this belt of sandhills may be for the passage of 
caravans where they are obliged to cut straight across the various 
ridges, which in many instances reach the elevation of from 800 
to 1000 feet, nevertheless this formation is not so unfavourable 
for human existence, asa great deal of moisture is collected in 
the sinks or depressions between the various ridges; so that in 
most of the regions which I have just mentioned a large supply 
of dates is produced, which are sufficient for sustaining a mode- 
rate population, although man is not enabled to fix his residence 
for any length of time in these shifting sandhills. Totally different 
from these zones of sand-ridyes is the formation of isolated sand- 
Aiils, calléd A'kela, or Aukar, or Erigai, which are incapable of 
collecting any amount of moisture, and are peneralsy totally 
destitute of water, the temporary nomadic inhabitants relying for 
their supply of the watery element upon water-melons, in which 
these tracts are generally rich. | 
_ With regard to the principal features of the desert I. will only 
add, that one of its most characteristic features is the immense 
of t ature. Here we find the greatest heat in summer, 





and a d of cold in winter which approaches that of by far 
moré northerly latitudes, the difference between maximum and 
minimum being as much as 80°, and probably more. With 
regard to the supposed dryness of these sterile tracts, it has been 
greatly exaggerated, occasional showers refreshing these hot 
regions, at least along thé more fayoured line, which is followed 
Py the caravans, and even along the sterile tract by way of the 

‘ebu country. [had an occasional light shower of rain in the 
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month of June, 1855, as far north as nearly the 19th degree of 
x. latitude; and the same was experienced by us on our outward 
journey, in 185(), about the same season. 

The Fertile Regions.—About the general character of the 
fertile regions of Negroland I will not here speak: my volumes 
contain material enough for any body who wants more particulars 
about them. I will only say, that although the immense chain of 
the Mountains of the Moon does not exist, as it had been supposed, 
the interior of these regions is not at all of that amiform and 
monotonous character which seems to be now presumed by most 
people, Of course alluvial tracts of countries, such as the greater 
part of Bornu, cannot be but of a uniform and most monotonots 
character, and in this t they must resemble the immense 
plains of the Ganges and Indus; but on the other hand, if we 
do not take into regard the vast chains of the Himalayas, which 
rather borders India than forms part of it, the whole of Inner 
Africa, as far as it fell under my observation, seems quite as 
varied as any part of India. Mountains between 5060 and 6000 
feet are not at all rare, and most beantiful and picturesque glens 
and valleys are formed by them. Unfortunately we have not yet 
any positive knowledge of that vast mountainous region which 
feeds the sources of the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia, and which 
seems to be a most interesting country. The general middle 
altitude of mountainous tracts is 2500 feet. 

II. 1 now proceed to make a few observations on the manner 
in which the population, as far as we are able to discern from the 
traces such as are distinguishable in the dim light. which has as 
yet been thrown nS be his difficult eulject, sottled down in the 
pions thus poi 1 out, wh 

‘¢ acknowledge distinctly 












ge trgdrcebe rt seacoust to the far west, and thence thrown 
to it by a supervening stream of a different character, but coming 
likewise from the east, returning southward. This is the great 
North African race—the Berbers or Mazigh, who still at the 
present day, in various shades and degrees of intermixture with 
Araba and Negroes, form the principal stock of the whole popu- 
lation of North Africa, from Cape Spartel and Ras Adar, or Cape 
Bon, as far as the Senegal and Niger. 

We observe another stream of emigration proceeding from 
South Arabia through Sennar and Abyssinia, and pushing on till 
meeting the other stream from the north. But while tho prin- 
cipal race of North Africa, like that of South Africa, has pre- 
served most distinctly its unity and connexion, the mixture anid 
shading of tribes in the fertile lands of Negroland, between the 
th sa 15th, and in some places the LOth of x. latitude, , 
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has been going on in such a remarkable manner that only the 
most accurate study of the idioms of all these tribes can furnish 
us with a thread which may lead us with some degree of security 
through this ethnographic abyrinth. } / 

I will point out the principal seats of the most conspicuous 
among these tribes of Central Negroland, and will attempt, from 
an historical point of view, to give a few characteristic features of 
them. But 1 first beg to call attention to a very remarkable fact 
which ethnologists, who make any attempt at deciding the most 
intricate question with regard to the origin of the human race, 
must not leave out of their view. For although we see already 
plainly from the Egyptian sculptures that even as early as thirty 
centuries before our era the black race of negroes was distinctly 
developed, yet it is a very remarkable fact that nearly all the 
tribes which I have to mention include two distinct classes, one of 
a lighter, and the other of a darker shade. Thus we find that 
the tribe of the Masina, a section of the great Mandingo, ot 
Wakoré stock, who originally were settled in Tishit, consisted 
of two distinct classes, one white (that is to say of a hghter com- 

lexion), the other black. The Jolof and Fullbe are only different 
Ceanshes of the same original race, Jolof meaning “ black,” and 
Pullo, the singular tense of.Fiilbe, meaning “red.” Thus also 
among the Berbers we find a good many tribes which are divided 
into two distinct classes ; the sks, or “* Esdttafnén ;” and the 
Whites, or “ Eméllulén ;” and the came distinction with regard to 
colour in the same tribe I myself found among the tribes to the 
south of Bornu, and a similar phenomenon has been observed by 
other travellers in other regions. | 

In speaking of the principal tribes of Northern Central Africa I 
have first again to mention the Berbers, who, although properly 
belonging to North Africa, yet, as the propagators of Iskim and 
of Mohammedan civilization in general, and as the founders of 
well-organized kingdoms and dynasties in the fertile regions of 
“ proland, deserve here to be mentioned in the i rank. Even 

r Europeans attempting to open intercourse with those regions 
from the mouth of the Niger this tribe must be Haein os of 
the very highest importance, as being in posseszion at the present 
time, and dominating the whole middle course of the Niger from 
near Say up to Timbiktu. 

The Beriers are of immense importance in the whole question 
of African and Asiatic ethnography, as a link between various 
and most distant races. They were known already to the ancient 
Egyptians in their seats near Adjila, and are represented by them 
in their sculptures with the characteristic feature of the loflg curl 





on the right of the head, their earrings, and their light colour, 
and with their name Maha (Mazigh). 
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The Berbers are capable of great development, of the finest 
bodily frame, very tall and muscular, full of intelligence, applica- 
tion, industry, and warlike- disposition. In former times they 
were organizing and founded mighty kingdoms, not only in the 
northern region, called by us Barbary, but also in the south, on 
the very border of Negroland. At present, in the regions towards 
the north, they are intermixed with the Arabs, having lost a great 
portion of their nationality ; and in the regions towards the south 
they are broken up into smaller fractions, which only, in con- 
sequence of some momentary pressure, acknowledge the supremacy 
of some paramount chief. 

The Berbers, more or less influenced by Arabic civilization, 
and speaking dialects greatly intermixed with Arabic, constitute 
the principal part of the population of the whole of Barbary under 
the various names of Breber, Zendita, Shilhih, and Shawia, to the 
numbers of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. As free Iméshagh, 
retaining the - Sac part of their original nationality in their 
seats between Fezzan, the southernmost frontier of Algeria, and 
Tawat, on the one, and Hausa and the Niger on the other side, 
they may number from 150,000 to 200,000. Moreover, the 
Moorish tribes settled in the western half of the desert, between 
the route leading from Tawit to Timbtiktu and the Atlantic, have 
been greatly intermixed with Berber elements, and absorbed 
whole tribes which once constituted the chief and most distin- 
guished sections of the Berber family. 

The Berbers in their political and intellectual inroad of Negro- 
land principally came in contact with three nations : the Kanuri, 
on the north and south side of the Tsad; the Songhay, on the 
og nr 1 bend of the eee and = great race of the 

Vangarawa, or Mandingo, to west great northerly 


Niger. 

Lace 1 to make a few remarks about this important 
tribe of the Wangarawas, or, as they are generally called, the 
Mandingoes. ‘Vhe name Mandingo does not seem to belong: to 
the nation in general, but only to its south-westernmost fractions. 
L once thought that it was entirely of ‘European origin; and pro- 
_ ceeded from a corruption of the term Mellinké, inhabitant of 
Melle; but Mandi is the name of a section of the whole tribe. 
The common name of the race in Timbiktu and thereabout is ~ 
Wangara, pl. Wangarawa ; and this term, which has puzzled geo- 

aphers so much and has caused so much dispute about a country 
Tangara, is nothing but the name. of the Mandingoes. The 
meaning, therefore, is neither “ gold country nor “ swampy 
region, although the Wangarawa are the chief traders in gold, 
and most of their regions are richly provided by nature with this 
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wetal, besides that they are watered by numbers of rivers and 
smaller watercourses. What I have here said explains fully the 
fact that the name Mandingo 1s not ee | ee vrineipal 

The Wangarawa, although in general they exhibit the princip 
features of the Negro type, and although a considerable diversity 
prevails among the various sections of this gation, are, ger erally 
speaking, a fine race, and are capable of a high degree of eiviliza- 
tion and intelligence, well disposed to trading, and great travellers 
—even the principal traders in Katsena being Wangarawa—and 
apable of political organization. ‘Thus they have founded the 
powerful anid flourishing kingdom of Melle, of which I shall say 
more farther on, and in more modern times in a certain degree 
that of Bambara. They were alzo the first who adopted Islam, 
and henee the steady acs gata of Islamism, sending their mis- 
sionaries down to the very shores of the Atlantic as far as Ashanti 
and Benin, Ido not estimate this nation at lees than from 6,000,00 
to §,000,000: for the Mandingoes form a very large and numerous 
race, comprising, first, the Azér, formerly oceupying the whole. 
tract of country from Wadao, inclusive, ag far os Walata; the 
Aswinek or Swaninki (called Sébe by the Filbe and Serracolets 
by the French), principally settled in Bighena and along the 
upper Senegal; the Bambara, “Bamanaos, at present the most 
powerful section of the whole race, but of ignoble origin, probably 
or pres in an intermixture with the Tombo, and of less capacity 
aml development than many of the other sections of this tribe ; 
those of Bondu, a petty kingdom to the south of the Senegal; the 
inhabitants of Kaarta; Bambik, another kingdom; the Juli or 
Dhiuli on the upper Niger, and its eastern branches im Mimana, 
Wassulo, trading principally in the white Kolanut; the Wangara, 
woperly so called, that is to say, the inhabitants of that zone of 
Sending states which stretéhes from the seats of the Juli east- 
wards to Bargu, through Kong and Sansanne Mangho, districts 
very important for industry and the trade in gold; the Susu, 
formerly settled more to the north, and very powerful, at present 
Bre tly weakened and settled along the Scarries about the town of 
kambia, where they have recently received a severe chastisement 
at the hands of the English; the Kru or Kroo, so important for 











the navigation along those shores. The Timmani do not belong ~ 


fully to this group, but have lately been shown to have some 
affinity with the K.afirs. 

fiiibe.—Next to the Mandingoes or Wangara I mention the 
very remarkable tribe of the Fille, called Fula on the coast near: 
Sierra Leone, Fellani by the Hausa peopfe, Tellita by the Kanuri, 
and Fullin by the Arabs. The question as to the origin of this 
tribe is very difficult. Filbe families are even settled in Tawiat,. 
whether from origin or in consequence of the pilgrimage of one of. 
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ow. | were settled from ancient times on the middle course 
of the Senegal, and are mentioned here in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, not by Leo, but by De Barros and by the 
author of the history of Songhay.* They began to assume great 
historical importance and to extend their conquests over the neigh- 
bouring countries eastward with the ruin of the kingdom of 
Sonepey 5 but as peaceable settlers they appear even as far cast 
as Bagirim as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Their great political rising in the beginning of this century dates 
from the: year 1803. They thus pice all the Hausa states 
and pushed on far southward beyond the Bénuwi, carrying Islam- 
ism and Mohamedan civilization towards the Equator. 

The Filbe evince great intelligence, but do not exhibit much 
industry or disposition for trading, and in all their proceedings a 
want of strong political organization is remarkable. Irom origin 
they were inclined to nomadic habits as cattle-breeders, and have 
absorbed several other tribes, such as the Sissilbe or Syllebawa, 
and the Zoghoran or Zoromiwa—the latter being more industrial 
and inclined to trading} On account of this intermixture, the 
esis diversity of type and colour is observable among the 
Tulbe. I estimate the whole of this tribe at about the same 
number as the Mandingoes; but, although the territories over which 
they extend are by far more vast, yet they are not so thickly scat- 
tered. ‘Thus along the whole line, from the Upper Niger to Say, 
only a long thin thread of isolated settlements stretches out, Ot 
the contrary, in Kebbi, Futa Téro, Bondu, Fita Jilo, Masina, 
Hausa, at in Adamawa, a denser Pullo population is found. 
For Englishmen, in their endeavours to open communication along 
the Niger, this race is of the very highest importance; but it is 
very difficult to deal with, not only on account of the puritanic 
character of their creed, but also on account of their want of strong 
government and a durable political organization. | 

The Jolof, although distinguished from the greater part of the 
Fiilbe, by their dark black colour, as settled in the delta of the 
Senegal and Gambia, are only a different section of the same 
stock. The languages of those two tribes show affinity, and the 
same castes of degraded classes are observable. ‘The Jolof are of 
beautiful physical development, but are fixed to the soil, show no 
enterprise, and have never become of any great historical import- 
ance, although at the beginning of the sixteenth century they were 
ot quite powerless. | 

The Songhay (Leo's Sungai)—The Songhay are an interesting 
race on account of their great historical importance in the latter 
® See my * Travels and Discoveries, vol. iv. p. 602, ft Ih,, vol. iv. pp. 146-175. 
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port of the fifteenth and the whole of the sixteenth century, and 
on account of their seats oceupying the whole course of the Niger 
from below Say to far beyond Timbuktu. The Senghay appear 
to have entertained connexion with Egypt from ancient times, and 
have thence received Islim and a certain degree of civilization ; 
but they have since decayed and become muel degraded, so that 
at the present moment they are of no significance whatever. How- 
ever, a few independent communities preserve still a considerable 
amount of energy. The Songhay language, miscalled Kissour by 
Caillié, is very poor and not developed, and shows ‘scarcely any 
affinity to surrounding languages. Nevertheless the territory of 
that idiom still extends as far as A'gades. However, in general 
the dominion of this race is not vast, being limited mostly to the 
valley of the river, although originally Arawin and the whole of 
the district of A’zawdd were inhabited by Songhay. The popula- 
tion in the upper course of the Niger above ‘Timbiktn is still 
tolerably dense, but in its lower course it is decimated by war, 
and the whole number of the Songhay may not exceed 2,000,000. 
East on the Songhay border the Hetisa people. This nation is 
of very great importance for the whole of North Central Africa; 
but, according to their language and complexion, they are an 
intermediate race between the Sorters and Negroes. The Hatsa 
are full of intelligence, liveliness, and of cheerful social disposition, 
very industrious, and of the greatest importance for Europeans in 
their endeavour to open Central Africa for legitimate commerce ; 
hut they show no strong political organization, and have never 
been able to form a strong kingdom of their own, .In former 
times they fell an easy prey to the kings of Songhay, Bornu, or 
Korérrofa, and more recently were almost entirely subdued by the 
Fiilbe. Only small remains of national independence are to be 
met with at the present day in Gober, Marddi, and Zanfara; but 
the struggle between the original inhabitants of those districts and 
the conquering tribe of the Filbe is constantly going on. The 
Hatva language is the most beautiful, sonorous, rich, and lively, 
of all the languages of Negroland; but it is defectivedn the 
7 The ee io Bdérmi, are a remarkable race of vast historical 
importance, of a dominating disposition, not very enterprising nor 
commercial, but of a steady pbanister: and thus well fitted for 
their central position. They are not so capable of adopting 
foreign elements as the Hatsa race. Their language is allied in 
grammar to the nag ear languages, and is very rich im gram- 
matical forms. The Kaniri race is greatly deteriorated by mter- 
mixture with Slaves and other tribes. The original Kandiri race 
are much finer people, of taller and more slender growth, lips less 
thick, nose less flattened. Real Kaniri, including the fa, 
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there may be from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 ; but the Born ki 
dom comprises a great many different races, such as the Kotoke 
and the industrious inhabitants of the southern borders of the 
Chad, the Bedde, Marghi, and many others. 

L here next will mention the race of the Tebu, or rather Teda, 
on account of their intimate relationship with the Kanuri, but who, 
owing to the character of their seats, scattered as they are over an 
immense expanse of desert, have preserved their original condition. - 
The Tedi—Te-di—I have no doubt are identical with the Ber-loa 
of Leo, the Libim of Scripture, and the Rubi of the | ian 
monuments. ‘The seats of the Tebu correspond to those a the 
Berbers or Tawiirek in the western half of the desert; but the 
Tebu are of far less al deni than the Berbers. Only the 
ry vei that section of this tribe nearest to Nubia and Dongola, 
made an attempt in the thirteenth century to found a kingdom of 
their own; but they soon became dependent on Kanem, and 
afterwards on the iy jee of Fittri, or, as Leo calls it, Gaoga. 
The Tebu are divided into a great many fractions and tribes, 
without any connexion with each other (see yvol.in., Appendix, 
p. 49+). They ar scattered over the whole eastern half of the 
desert, inclosed between the Nile on the east side, Dar Fur, Wada, 
and Kanem towards the south, the road by Bilna towards the west, 
and KebAbo, or Kuffara. towards the north, and are greatly ad- 
dicted to desultory warfare and to forays. Only that section of 
the Tebu which is settled in the Wadi Rawar, between Fezzin 
and Bérmi, is of seme importance for the commerce of the Bilna- 
road; but they are not even able to dominate this commercial hig 
road and. to secure it against the predatory incursions, 98 7 
Tawdrek. The whole number of the Tebu probably does not 
sexeeed 1,000,000, ea” 
- [now retrace my steps westwards and first say a word about the 
Yoruba-Niife nations, eettled in a most imp ; position on both 
sides of the lower course of the Niger, and of great importance as 
well on account of their Geograpinical position as with regard to 
their industrial character and their aptitude for commercial pur- 
suits, although their political as well as their social well-being has 
suffered a great deal from the conquests and the encroachments of 
the Filbe. . 

The Nufe have excelled in industry from very remote times, 
and rival the inhabitants of Kand in the arts of weaving and dyeing, 
while the Yéruba people, especially on account of their situ: tior 
hetween the swampy and unhealthy delta of the Niger and the 
shore of the bight of Biafra, are of the ggeatest importance to 
Europeans in their endeavour to open intercourse wn the river. 
The work begun by the missionaries has been successfully pursued 
by Dr. Baikie's party. Rev. — Crowther himself is a noble 
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sp of the degree of intellectual development of which the 
druba race is capable. With regard to the amount of popula- 
tion, the Nife io may number 1,500,000, the aruba 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 inclusive of those that have become sul- 
jected to the Fulbe. | 

West of Yoruba are the kingdoms of Dahéme and Asanti, or 
Ashinti, with their homogeneous races, both of considerable tem- 
yorary importance, but, as it appears, of very little value for the 
uture well-being of the whole interior. Moreover, the power of 
Dahéme is fast crumbling to ruin, and Forbes and Duncan esti- 
mate the population of Dahéme Proper at not more than 200,000, 
The king of Dahéme is perha the most despotic king in the 
world, and the Dahomians aut barbarians. ‘The Ashanti, who 
belong to a larger group of people constituting the O'chi race, 
seem to unite the greatest contrasts—the utmost barbarity with a 
certain degree of intelligence and human superiority. ‘The popu- 
lation of Asanti and the tributary provinces may amount to 
about 3,000,000, ) ) 

Between the Asanti, the country of the Wangariwa, and the 
Songhay there is a ae es races comprising, besides some smaller 
fractions, the larger tribes of the Zombo, Musi, and Gurma. Of 
these tribes the Mos are of paramount importance, having been 
from ssid eater times the champion’ of Paganism against Islam- 
ism, besides their warlike disposition, being remarkable for 
a considerable commercial activity with regard to the trade of the 
interior, the people of Yadega providing the markets of Sofira and 
Jinnt, and those of Bissumo those in Libtiko. In the latter half 
of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth century the Tombo were not 
less powerful than the inhabitants of Mdsi.* 

The Mosi market, Au/fela, is of high renown and of great im- 
portance: it is constantly visited by Hadise traders. ‘The Portu- 
@uese opened communication with the king of Mési, and although 
at the present time the power of the nominal liege lord of the whole 
country, who resides in Woghodoghd, is very small, yet some of the 
residences of the most powerful chioks seem to be well adapted for 
Missionary stations, if the Christian nations wish to put a stop to 
the progress of Islamism in those regions. | 

I now again turn eastward, and passing over the little industrious 
and clever community of Logén, or Tiagone, who originally formed 
merely al abies “Bars large tribe e Masa, conn to the Sea arte 
OF Inhabitants of Gagirmi, & race distinguished by their fine type 
and their warlike disposition, and not at all devoid of indust al 


* In the chronologicalables affined to the fonrth volume of m * Tra 
p. 595, to the date of the year 1483, after the first mention of the Bee Missi thet 
epee se see ; aed, farther on, the nome Tombo has to be substituted 
a LA Lt : , 
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scsi storia et prabete edie) origin of renee 
civil war, which prostrat je country ane aid it at ercy © 

the tore powerful. kingdoms—Wédai on the one side nd Born 
on the other. 

Wadai, a powerful kingdom, but the different elements of which 
are as yet not well digested: the ruling tribe the Maba. But the 
kingdom comprises a great diversity of tribes, besides which a very 
numerous Arab population has immigrated from the east. How- 
ever, the situation of Wadai is not at all favourable for commer- 


cial purposes, although in Leo's time there was considerable 

From Fittri to Nubia, and the soil of the northern provinces is dry, 
stony, and_not very fertile. To the south there are several shallow 
watercourses. The population of the whole kingdom may amount 
to about 5,000,000 ; but it does not contain any large towns. 

Fir, or Dir-Fir.—People clever, capable of political organi- 
zation ; but the state of society is effeminate. The character of the 
country is something like an olsis, comprising isolated plantations. 
There is considerable trade ; but the neighbourhood of the Turkish 
dominions is a great drawback, and the commercial high-road to 
Egypt and Sit is often shut, ‘The allegiance of the southern 
provinces is very precarious, while Fir Proper frobably does not 
contain more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, and perhaps much less. 

[ will not speak about the Turkish dominions, including Kor- 
dofin, nor about the various states of Abyssinia. There isscareely 
any connexion of Abyssinia with the rest of Negroland. 

i will only say a word about the Pagan nations to the south, 
the whole region of which the Wadai people call Jenukhéra, the 
Furawi Fertit. In general these pagan tribes do not constitute 
any very powerful communities ; but t exceptions of 

iid pag 1 kingdoms to the north i al 










or - Banda to | 

, of Bagires 5 er ee) be the strongest. 4 

broken up tl kingdom of the Batta in A'damawa, which in former 
times was of some importance. ‘The Batta are even now greatly 
distinguished for their intelligence and their industrial pare: as 
well as their fine cnet | development, and they are of great im-" 
portance on account of their position near the confluence of the 

énuwé and Faro. 

I shall now make a few general remarks about the density of 
population and population in general. 

ILL. Population, —It is easily understood that an exact statis 
tical account of the population of these regions is as yet impossible 
and quite out of the question. In general the population is far 
‘nore dense than it is at present found in Morocco or Algeria 
and we may establish the following rule, namely, that the Pagan 
countries and the strong Mahommedan kingdoms are very popu- 
- * 
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lous; but that, on the contrary, the border regions between 
different dominions, especially between Mohammedan and Pagan 
states, are more or less depopulated, and in consequence covered 
with dense forest. | | | a 

The most populous districts which I visited in the Moham- 
medan countries are :— 

The territory of Kané, the country of Kebbi between Sékoto 
and the Niger; and among the Pagan oneness territory of 
Museu, although depopulated continual forays. ides, 

cording to the isaac whch I collected in ‘Timbuktu, 
there is avery densely inhabited tract along the banks of the 
Niger, between Timbuktu and Jinni. 

in the whole of this region polygamy prevails as well among 
the Mohammedans as among the pagans. ; 

Among the Musgu, whose numbers are constantly decimated 
by war, scarcely a single head of a family is found with lezs than 
five wives. 

In Hata and Bornu, the common men have often two wives, 
but rarely more. 





The Fulbe of Hamdaallihi, besides their other reforming 
tendenci anteéd to restrict the number of wives, and to sub- 


stitute for the permitted tessarogamy of Islamism bigamy. 

The Tawarek in general have only one wife, and the same 
printiple prevails in most of the Moorish tribes. 

Numerous families are only seen with very rich and wealthy 
our children; but, with princes, families of one hundred children 
and above are nothing uncommon. | 

The advantage of this state of society is that there are no 
spinsters, every woman being useful in a household on one account 
or other. The drain upon the population by war and slavery is 
very great. Epidemic diseases on the contrary are very rare. 

nmercial importance.—Such an importance is either based on 
the great fertility of the soil, or on the favourable position on a 
7 ag navigable river, or on a commercial high-road, or again on 
the industrial capacity of the inhabitants, or at length, where all 
these three causes are united. These conditions, however, may 
exist, but there may be wanting a strong government, such as is 
necessary for commercial intercourse. Within the limits of 
Negroland itself we find, for the first time, all these requisites 
united in the upper course of the Niger; for here we find not only 
the two principal conditions of African commerce, which in the 
beginning of trade formed the two chief staple commodities ol 
exchange, viz., gold and salt; but besides, we meet also with that 
most essential article for civilized life, clothing; and already in 
the eleventh century we see that the inhabitants of Sama were 
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celebrated for their calico, or rather their strips of cotton, and it 
is very remarkable that this article, bore at that time the same 
name which at the present day is given to European calico, viz., 
Lives In the course of time, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, we find this same industry trans janted farther eastward 
to Zanfara, while the inhabitants of Gober, at the same time, 
were famous on account of their leather work and their shoes, and, 
together with the art of weaving, that of dyeing, which especially 
imparts a tint of a certain civilization to many African commu- 
nities, was soon developed, the indigo plant being indigenous to 
the tropical regions of Africa. 3 





At the present time we find most of these requisites united m 
the most favourable manner in Hausa, especially in the province 
of Kand, and I need not Sy ma here the terms of admiration 
which the high degree of development, in the commercial entrepo 
of the chief place of that province, has wrested from me im 





lace. 
; Nyffi has been from ancient times celebrated for industry, but 
since the rising of the Fulbe has been creatly reduced by civil war. 

The whole course of the Niger, with its eastern affluent the 
Bénuwé, is of the greatest importance, especially about the con- 
fluence of the two principal brafches, and in the upper coulse 
between Timbuktu and Sansandi. | 

In this latter district certainly the native commerce is greatly 
developed; but the middle course of the river, between Timbuktu 
and Sinder, about 80 miles north-west of Say, has very little 
commerce and intercourse at the present time. 

Thus likewise the whole country between Hausa and Timbuktu 
is ina very disturbed state. The consequence is, that the mer- 
chandise which is oaricr from Kané to ‘Timbuktu takes the 
roundabout way by Ghat, Ghaddmis, and Tawét, . 

The country near the mouth of the Niger is especially im- 
portant for the palm-oil trade, the value of which at present 
amounts to more than two millions ; but this palm is not to be 
found at a greater distance from the coast. 

It is remarkable that this part of Africa, which has been 
endowed by nature with almost the same natural wealth as India, 
should have remained so poor, while the former country has 
developed such an immense amount of wealth. 

The most ancient commercial entrepot in these regions was 
Atidaghoet, which, in the tenth century, carried on an extensive 
commerce with Sigilmésa or Sijilmésa, at a time when the western 
part of Barbary was most flourishing. Ata later period, when 


Tunis and the commerce with Egypt were more flourishing, the 
trade settled rather in the north-eastern corner of the Niger i 
Goad or Gigho, the capital of Songhay, and in Tademekk 
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the former being mentioned as a commercial place as carly as 
the latter half of the tenth century. And the route to this part 
of the Niger, from Egypt by way of Aujila, probably was pursued 
from very ancient times—this being the route which, according 
to the indications of direction given by Herodotus,* was followec 
hy the ancient Nasamones, ee A 
‘Gégé, on the Niger, between Timbuktu and Say, was the most 
urishing place of Negroland for at least six centuries. 
Tademekka was supplanted by Agades in the sixteenth century ; 
but Agades only remained flourishing as long as Gog was a large 
commercial place, and began to decline from the moment that the 
| of Songhay lost its independence. Afterwards Kebbi, 
Zanfara, and Kané flourished for some time, and it was not till 
about forty years ago that Kané became a great commercial 









‘Farther westward Walita or Birn was a considerable com- 
mercial place, till it was conquered by the Songhay King Souni 
Ali, when the greater part of the merchants resident there trans- 
migrated to ‘Timltiktu, but notwithstanding Waldta was still 
important in Leo's time. | ot 
All these commercial places were supplied from the north, but 
a great change = brought ‘about in the commerce of these 
regions when the Portuguese, in their enterprising career, ap 
ee the western coast of Africa about the middle of the 
in 
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the reason why one of the 5 aaa routes at that time 
took the roundabout way by Wadan. ) 
The Portuguese even established in the latter place, at such 5 
distance from the coast, a factory, although they preserved it only 
for a short time. They then entered the Senegal, and pushing 
continually on along the coast, founded their principal colony, 
El Mina, on the Gold Coast. From this very spot they sent one 
of their famous embassies, of which we have received information, 
into the interior, to Misa, King of Songhay.t But it does not 
seem as if the Portuguese succeeded in opening a steady com- 
mercial intercourse with the interior. And certainly the circum- 
stance, that the interior regions in this part of Western Africa are 
hemmed in by a considerable chain of mountains, is not favourable 
for commerce on a large scale, although in other respects the road 
from the Gold Coast appears to be one of the most accessible. But 
in general the roads are very difficult, and can only be pursued by 
_ people on foot. 
"This is the reason why the European settlements on the coast 
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never became of any great importance, except those on the 
Senegal and Gambia. And in this respect hiseiita made in 
favourable and healthy localities, on the Niger, and on its great 
eastern branch the Benuwé, would necessarily become of para- 
mount importance. For there is no doubt that, for an extensive 
European commerce, the various caravan roads through the desert 
are far too expensive and dangerous in the present unsettled state 
of these countries, and the valpe exported and imported along 
these highroads has of late greatly decreased. But from whatever 
quarter Rearopeand may endeavour to open intercourse and regular 
and legitimate trade with these nations, the first requisite seems 
to be the strictest justice and the most straightforward conduct; — 
for almost all the natives of the interior of Africa are traders by 
disposition: and the naked pagans themselves at least want to 
sarter for beads, in order to ston their own persons and those 
of their women. 

There is no doubt that if Europeans go on in such a way a 
great amount of commerce will here develop itself, and that one 
or other of the native kingdoms will.srise again to great power and 
strength, such as we see exhibited in former times. For the 
existence of powerful kingdoms is eminently necessary for the 
development of legitimate trade in regions torn by almost continual 
warfare. | 

Religion —The original worship of nearly all the African tribes 
was a worship of elements, especially the sun, moon, and fire, 
besides the worship of the souls of their ancestors, which seems 
to be common to almost all the African tribes. And it seems as 
if originally the forms of worship had been less savage and absurd 
than they are at the present time. ‘Thus the religious rites of the 
trite. x9 the interior in general are by far purer than those near 

pat | , 

Most of the pagan tribes in the interior with whom I came in 
contact, and about whom I gathered information, have not such 
a developed priesthood, nor such an influential class of sorcerers, 
as is the case with the tribes near the coast. 

We have seen already that it was the Berbers who first brought 
Islim to Negroland. These were especially the Zenigha or 
Idawel-Haj, led on by Abu-Bakr-ben-Omar, who died in the year 
480 of the Hejra. Peis, from the upper course of the Niger, 
about Zigha and Silla, the town visited by Mungo Park, Islamism 
spread over the neighbouring countries. But also on the no 
eastern bend of the Niger, where the great river of western 
Negroland J aha nearest to Egypt, we find, as early a8 the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the Mohammedan en, fa an 
essential requisite of royalty with the ruler of the king liom of 
Songhay ; and about the same period, in the latter half of the 
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Jeventh century, we find the Mohammedan religion also adopted by 
the royal family of Bérnu. For everywhere evlieatitn and [slim 


sr hand in hand with commerce, and the sixteenth 
ich was the period of the prime of the kingdom of 
y as well as of that of Bornt, was also the time when 
medan en rg most on the Niger as well.as on 











X.—Killlimandjaro and the White Nile. By Jas MACQUEEN, 
Fsq., F-R.G.8. 
Read, May 9, 1659. 

Most unreasonable doubts have been raised and propagated 
regarding the mountain called Killimandjaro, in Eastern Africa, 
rising above the limits of eternal snow. Other idle speculations 
bring the parent stream of the White Nile from that great 
mountain. It is, however, ascertain that Killimandjaro is largely 
ear with snow, ag it is that the sources of the r el Abiad or 
White Nile lie at a considerable distance from the former, 
and can have no connection with it. Unquestionable authorities 
near Mombas, into the interior. The first journey, in 1848, he 
reached the Bura or 'Taita Rete ce hills, rismg, as he states, from 
4000 to 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The Bura moun- 
tains are seven days’ ee from Rabbai (Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, Ort. i852, p. 275), and these hills or ranges are 
three days’ journey in breadth. They rise from a waterless plain, 
abound with springs and streams, and have the finest climate m 
the world. “I felt,” says Mr. Rebmann, “ when in that country, 
as if I walked on the Jura mountains in the canton of Basle, so 
edol was the air and so beautiful the country, I walked over the 
hills and dales of Taita, in Eastern Africa, not very distant from 
the equator, as easy and happy as there; the lofty mountains with 
their luxuriant vegetation, and the manifold songs of the birds, 
e304.) the Creator with myself," &e. (No. 17, Sept. 1856, 
p. df 

The distance from the sea to these hills is about 100 British 
miles, and their breadth say 20 miles, together 103 geo. miles. 
The route travelled was about w. by x. From the Kadiaro 
Point in these hills Mr. Rebmann first saw Killimandjaro and its 
snowy suinmits, May 11th, 1848. He states that from Bura 
Taita he took a bearing of Killimandjaro, which Was due ¥.W. 
From Bura he set out, December 6th, 1549, for Madjame ; and at 
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the end of three days and a distance of 80 miles, crossing in their 
route several rivers, reached Kislema (always ascending). On the 
4th of January, 1849, left Kislema, went now. 6 or 8 miles (gra- 
dually rising), at which point they were about 18 miles distant 
from the foot of the mountain, Here at night the cold. (though 
under,cover) was as great as in Europe in Pitacihies, being there 
so near the snow mountain, which he could well distinguish by the 
dim light of the moon. The spot where he slept could not be 
more than 5 or 6 miles from the snow. On the 5th of January 
he continued the journey as before (N.w.), but soon altered the 
direction to W., which was his course thenceforward till the 
reached Madjame. The province of Uru, which eg entered, 
affurds very little level land, it being greatly intersected by valleys, 
from 1500 to 2000 fect in depth, t rough which perennial streams, 
supplied from the Snow Mountain, found their way. In one day 
and a half from Kislema to Madjame (at one place in this route he 
was only from 3 to 4 miles from Killimandjaro) passed several 
rivers with pretty large volumes of water, they: béltig on an average 
five inches deep and five yards broad. 

From Uru the distance to Mount Killimandjaro was 5 or 6 
miles; but this distance is most difficult to pass, from the rugged 
nature of the country, and may take a day and a half to do it. 
“vom Ura he saw Madjame fully, because it lies lower. It extends 
between the s,.w. foot of Killimandjaro and the ¥.E. foot of Mount 
Shuru or Shua, which latter, as he saw, was high enough to be 
sometimes covered with snow. 

There are two summits rising to the limits of snow out of the 
common mountain mass, ‘The eastern is lower, and terminates in 
several peaks, which during the rainy season are often and very 
season it will sometimes entirely melt-away, while at other times a 


few spota will remain, ‘The western summit is the perpetual snow 
mountain, which, rising considerably above its neighbour, affords 





cons! 

room for the snow, it being formed like an immense 
dome, It is 10 or 12 miles distant from the castern eummit, the 
intervening space presenting a saddle-like Specter which, #0 
far as | know, is never covered with snow. About 10 miles to the 
«of Uru I saw a lower mountain like the Shuru, separate from the 
Jagga and mountain mass named Usama Na-Mazai. It stretches 
from N. to &., or rather from 5.E. to X.W., for about 15 milea, It 
in faet formes port of a range extending far away to the southward. 
The natives said that when they put the white matter taken from 
Killimandjaro into a calabash near a fire it became water, and also 
that when they attempted to bring a mass of it from the mountain 
to show the king it became water before they got it down to the 
village, During a period of two months in this journey Mr. 
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Rebmann saw Killimandjaro every day whenever the sky was 
clear. Returning by Uru, he passed within 3 miles of the moun- 
tain; and Dr, Krapf, in his repeated pareys ‘ Ukambane, saw it 
daily, whenever the sky was dt lear, for months together. It had in 
its snow-capped dome the appearance of the snow-clad mountains 
which he saw in January on his way to Laybach and Trieste. 
Dr. Krapf visited Ukambane twice, in 1849 and : in in 1850. 
The country lies x.w. from Mombas) On his way he passed the 
small river Woi, which descends from the athe end of the 
Taita range, and runs x.£. till it joins the Adi; next, the Tzavo 
(the waters of which were very calidy, a more considerable stream, 
which deseeuds from the eastern side of Killimandjaro; next, the 
small river Andaku, another tributary to the Adi; and, after a 
march of 18 miles, they reached and passed the river Adi, which 
is the s.w. boundary of Ukambane proper. The breadth of the 
bed of the river was 170 yards; but the water channel there, 
November 21st, end of dry season, only about 60 feet, and 1 foot 
deep. This-river comes from the west parts of Kikuyu and the 
snow-clad mountains of Kenia or Kirenia, and is impassable 
during the rains. Mount Shuru, in their western journey, hid 
Killimandjaro from their view, and which latter seems to rest upon 
the former, though the distance between them was very faaty 
able. As little children when compared to a giant, so are the 
mountains of Taita and others, though 6000 feet high ; so, adds 
Dr. Krapf, is Killimandjaro, as contrasted with them in height. 
From the Adi they marched x. by Yata to Kitui, the capital or 
residence of Kivoi, and always ascending. The cold (December) 
near Yata was intense. The country of Ukambane is very elevated. 
The river Dana is 4 days’ journey from Kitui; and there, when 
reached, was (in the dry season) from 150 to 200 yards broad, and 
6 or 7 fect deep, and free from obstructions by rocks downwards 
to the sea. The river Dana comes from the snow-capped Mount 
Kenia. Jr. Krapf repeatedly saw these snow-clad mountains. 
The nearest rose like a saddle, with pinnacles on it, ike two horns. 
It bore by compass from Kitui n.w. by W., or say true N.W. 
Beyond, to the w.¥.w., appeared another snow-clad mountain, 
which seemed of equal hei ht. and, because it was seen at a very 


ger it must have been at a considerable distance from 
Kenia, Dr, Krapf saw the snow on this mountain when the sky 
was clear, the distance being 11 or 12 days’ journey—at least 120) 





miles. Several rivers issue from this high land, and run to the east- 


ward, On the .w, side there was a river called Tumbiri, which was 


stated to run N., to the country of the white people, and the end of 


which was not reached after 100 days’ jo rey. This, no doubt, 


was the White Nile, called Tubiri by Werne, as we shall 
hy-and-bye see when we come to examine the authorities about its 
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source and course of the rivers, taken to the w.w. of these high 
mountains by the Egyptian expedition and the explorers of that 
famous stream. Mr, Erhardt “ve there is a large salt lake, called 
Barengo, running ¥.x. from Mount Kenia; and both Dr. Krap 
and Tathanc tell us that from a lake called Lukoya, near t 
wow. foot of the Mount Killimandjaro, a river flows .z. to the 
Adi. All these points considered, and given from such goc 
authority, show not only that the White Nile does not come trom 
Killimandjaro, as some theorists make it, nor from any point to 
the s, of the equator, as will be further established by other 
equally clear, if not still clearer authorities. The Pan river, 
it may be here remarked, springs from the s.w. base of Kil inary 
jaro, and is augmented by the streams 5] chy Ae that moun- 
It from the Taita range. 






tain, and all those rising in and westwar 

Dr. Krapf was told at Kitui by an Uimba chief who had been 
at the foot of Mount Kenia, that the white matter upon it turned 
into water as it descended from the mountain, that the natives 
never ascended it on account of the extreme kiria or cold, and also 
that beyond it to the x.w. was a road ree to Roum, or Turkey 
in Asia, or the Turkish Empire, called by the Arabs Roum. He 
also tells us that Uimba is 2 days’ journey x. from the river 
Dana, and that Kenia is the western termination of the Kikuyu 
mountain-range. | } 

Turning to the White Nile, we have its course correctly deli- 
neated by the expedition sent to explore it by Mahomet Ali, the 
ruler of Egypt, in 1839 and 1840, from Khartoum upwards, 
through its very winding course, to 5° 30’ w. lat. and 31° &. long. 
from Greenwich. In every day’s progress, the width of the river, 
the depth of the river, the current of the river, the distance run in 
great tributary, the river Seboth, or Red River, whieh comes in its 

streams from Enarea and Kaffa, is clearly marked. Where 
it joina the Baro, 9° ». lat., it is 1100 feet broad, its"banks higher 






and current greater than the Nile. The lake No, or Cour, 
through which on its ©. side the river runs, lies in 9° 16° wn. lat., 
and 29° gn. long. <A large river from the w. joins the Nile by this 
lake. The country et level all the way to the point where the 
expedition was, on the 20th January, 1540, stopped for want af 
water, the river having fallen so much, that the vessels had only 
from 3 to 6 feet water, the breadth being about 1370 feet, ‘There 
the bed began to get rocky. The vegetation around had com- 
letely changed, and the trees and foliage here were like those of 
Europe, and continued ranges of hills began to cover the country 
in every direction, rising to greater and greater height towards the 
s. Lokono, the king of Bari, told them that the river camé from 


the 3.x. its sources being at a distance of one month's journey, 
i ik. 2 Ls 
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which may be taken at 25 days’ actual travelling, and in a great 
mountain, according to his description vastly overtopping all its 
neighbours. The stream, he said, was firet formed bythe union 
of four small rivers descending from the mountain, Werne, who 
aura ane the second expedition, received similar information, 
and that the river, in its early and most southern course, was 
called the Tubiri, most certainly the Tumbiri of Dr. Krapf. 
Werne also gives the same distances, and the names of many of 
the mountain ranges which he saw and heard of, and a descript 
of many of the esibes i 






that dwell among them, and intimating that 

at a very great distance beyond the mountains where the river 
ayes there were white peonle: like the crews of the Turkish veseels, 
which people could only be the Arabs of the E. coast about Brava, 
Melinda, &e. Werne says he went about 20 miles beyond the 
a where the rapids existed, when they were compelled to turn 
hack. Dr. Knoblecher states that at Loquek, he found it 650 
feet broad, and from 5 to 8 feet deep, in the dry season. The 
“axpet? round Loquek was very beautiful, and the as her 
nerally speaking, a fine race of men, robust and well made. 
he districts on both banks of the river abound in very fine iron, 


which the inhabitants manufacture into various articles, useful and 
ornamental. 


The best description of the river above the point mentioned, 
almost to its sources, ia that given by Don elo, who visited this 
quarter in 1852, and oes the dry season. His starting positior 
‘3 one decree too far w. I retain the lat., 3° 30’, given by the 
commander of the Egyptian expedition, though the Frenchmen 
who accompanied him in his second expedition, in the following 
year, want to make it out that they reached a higher point in the 
latter (4° 40°) than he did in the former. It is considered not 
worth while to show their error ignorantly or carelessly made, for 
when we find the long. 31° 18 E., srataly the most difficult and 
delicate point to ascertain, retamed by those men, a it was ori- 
ginally given by Selim, it forms proof that both latitude and longi- 
tude as given in the first voyage were correct. From 3° 30’. lat.* 
and 31° ¥'s, long. to the point where the source of the main stream 
is stated, and in fact shown to be, 330 geo, miles, it is 
obvious that there is abundant space to form a river even much 
larger than the Bahr el Abiad is found to be. It is possible— 
nay, it may be taken as certain—that it receives some tributaries 
from the s.w., th none of these can be very large. 

About 20 miles above Loquek the bearing of the river turns 
nearly 30 miles w.s.w., having in the preceding distance passed a 
cod ne Seerecoesea cheer ration was nied tu 3° 90" x. lat river there 1700 feet # 
ea Bs tees oo on went about ten geographical miles farther #.; river 
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high rock in the middle of the stream. On the nw. bank dwell 
the tribe of Oouingara, At the point mentioned is the great cata- 
ract of Garbo, from whence the river turns its bearing, first to 
E.S.E. and next to the s.&., upwards, it may be said, to its source. 
The cataract of Garbo is great and im le, and is in about 
2° 40’ w. lat. About 60 miles beyond this is Robengo (capital of 
Kuenda), and one day's journey beyond it is the village of Lokoya, 
where the Nile is joined by a considerable stream, formed by two 
rivers descending from the s. side of the great mountain of Kim- 
borate, 25 miles 8.2. Beyond Lokoya the Nile or stream is only a 
small rocky river, springing from a group of elevated mountains, 
some days’ j ay, cay 3 or 4, beyond the tribe of Padongo, to 
the eastward or south-eastward of Kimborate. ‘The different rivers 
that join the Nile in its early course, and the tribes that dwell 
around them, are all marked on the map, which renders it unne- 
cessary to particyjarise them here. About half-way between the 
cataract of Garbo and Rohenga the river is so reduced in size, that 
in the tribe of Mudas it is croased by a bridge formed of a tree 
thrown across it, The bed of the river is sk sei and the 
water very shallow in all these parts above Garbo. East of the 
river the whole country is cut by high mountains, Those of the 
Imadone especially are high, and form part of that chain 
which separates the Gallas from the black races; and they are also 
remarkable as giving rise to the river Sabaut ot Seboth, and its 
confluent the Calhia. ‘Those rivers run first from W.E. to &.W., 
and then w. The negroes trade with the Gallas, and others 
among these mountains, in gold-dust. ‘The map will point out 
fully the range of mountains, and the rivers which descend from 
country is marshy, and there is a river named Diria running from 
w. to E. 

ere it se be obeerved that all the rivers and places to the s. 
of Enarea and Kaffa, along the course of the Malo or Great River, 
are laid down from specific journeys made and given by Arab and 
native travellers, as these have been collected by Bruce, Harris, 
Krapf, D' Abbadie, &e. These, therefore, as here delineated, may 
be assumed as tolerably correct. — 

From a very early period of history the most attentive writers 
have uniformly stated that the mountains round the sources of the 
Nile were covered with ee snow. Ptolemy states this 
pointedly. Bruce heard that this was the case ; ao did Major 

Tarria; artd aleo that the hills of Souro to the 8. of Kaffa, in 
about 8° to 4° n. lat, were always covered with snow. Krapf 
heard this also of the mountains in these parts when he was in 
Shoa ; and finally he states that the mountains around the sources 
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of the White Nile were covered with perpetual snow.* Why should 
this excite either doubt or surprise, when we find the "hills 3 in 
Abyssinia, such as Simien, on the w. of Gondar, rising above the 
limits of snow, and around the sources of the Tacazze, Pearce 
found the hills covered with hoar-frost every morning, and the 
cold exceedingly great? The ancients also placed the sources of 
the Nile about the et for we find the ele of the temple of 
Minerva in Egypt t Herodotus that one-half of the waters of 
Africa ran to the s., aid ‘the other half to the w». But, though 
snow-clad hills covered the mountains round the sources of thi 
far-famed stream, only a few simpletons taught that the melting of 
those snows occasioned the flood or swelling of the Nile. All the 
stiows on them were and are but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the real cause, namely, the tropical rains, when the sun returns 
to the northern torrid zone, during which time the snow falls most 
heavily. We now know well the cause, nor was thgt cause unknown 
to the ancient world. In Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia’ we find the venerable 
priest Achoreus describing, in the beautiful language of Roman poe 
and Eastern ideas, to the great and renowned chief Julius Caese 
the real cause of the flooding of the Nile, namely, the tropical 
rains from the accumulated clonds collected and condensed near the 
equator and in the northern torrid zone, as we find is really the case. 
Julius Cwesar was so anxious to learn the position of the sources 
and phenomena of the Nile, that he said to gain that knowl 
he would relinquish the civil war. Fle tat with Achorous:a she 

- in Alexandria discussing these points, while the venerable 
priest pointedly told him that the flood of the Nile , 
neither from the softened cold of Boreas nor dissolving snow, but 
from heavy rains only. The whole passage in Lucan (book x.) is 
beautiful and instructive, and well worth the perusal. Take the 


following :— 











© Spes sit mihi certa videndi 
Nilincos fontes; bellum civile relinquam. 
Finierat, contraque sacer sic orsus Achorets : 
Fas mihi, magnorum, Caesar,” de. 
“Vann fides veterum, Nilo, quo creseat in arva, 
4Ethiopum prodesse nives. Non Arctos in illis 





* A few years ago a Captain Short, in the naval service of the Imaum of 
— Tithe need me that he went te ha river Jub 210 miles, and at the point 
maw in the distance w. a long line of a snow-clad mountain 

susalog apperentty from 4 ue aay cee & by £&. His distance to the negrest 
point of this is about 260 es. Now the chain a OF mbomtnine in Leg 
manta shaped inten if not more. The elevation of 
gives a view to the extent of 64m nently 2 feet wi 
of 316 miles; so that Shove couhd tandite tea ies 'aaaee aa Sctmeined a 
Pont on the Jab which he reached. In his secount we have a remarkable and 
satisfactory proof of the accuracy of the previous information which told ws that 
great mountains covered with perpetual snow stood in that quarter of Africa, 


Ca 
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Mentibus aut Boreas, Testis tbl zole poi 
Ipee color li, calidique vaporibus Austri, 
Adde, quod omne caput fuvii, qaodeumque soluta 
* Precipitat glacies, ingrress Veen tamesctt 
tabe nivis: Nilus peque suscitat undas 
Ante Canis radio, neo ripis adligat amnem 
Ante parem noctt, Libra sub fudico Phosbum.” 

It is a singular and a most unaccountable thing how Ptolemy 
should have committed such gross errors in his latitudes i in southern 
central Africa, while in the more northern parts of Africa within 
the torrid zone we find him not resrepnnl ache , and that in his 
otone we find him to be remarkabl us cars 

laces in 60° 30’ x. long., and Lake Clos or Tzana 69°— 

ifference of 7° 30°. Now lexandria, according to our secon 
is in 29° 51’ 28” x: lor and the centre of Lake Tzana in 37° 207 
E. long.—a difference 7° 23" 82". In like manner he places the 
eastern branch of the White Nile in 65° g, 4 making a dif 
ference of 4° between it and Lake Coloe, Now, deducting 
a7° 20', we have 33° 20' as the position of the eastern branch of 
the White Nile ; coming again, as Ptolemy tells us, very near to 
what is probably the truth. The source of the e, branch we find 
from Ptolemy to be 4° 30’ ©. of Alexandria: and if we add 4° 30° 
to 29° 52", we shall have the source of this branch in 34° 22' &. 
long., near the maint where it really is. Again, we have the 
Lake Couir or No nearly in the meridian of Alexandria, as 
Ptolemy has placed it. In the Latin text the longitude of this 
lake is 60° 30’, or 29° 15' w. of Alexandria—the difference only 
15°. It is needless to follow such comparigons further. 

In reference to the term “ Mountains of the Moon,” it i is of no 
consequence what that name is intended to convey ; sufficient for our 
purpose in ea gp days is to show that immense high moun- 
tains covered with perpetual snow do stand round canal te tad of the 
White Nile. In reference further to the position where Ptolemy 

placed then Sipe ey hoa echo pata 


ae Me would almost eet y greatly erroneous 
information, he had got hold of the hig Slane. to the 8. of the lake 
called N’Yassa, the lake being much farther x. ; and thus that 
lake will be his eastern lake, and Lake Uji or Taganyenka is his 
western lake, or western source of the western branch of the Nile, 
about 8° separate, and his lake at the junction of the two streams, 
5° farther x, than his first lake, is in 2° & lat., where we are told 
there is a lake; and thus we have his erfors and his features 
of Africa in this portion of that continent made out. Wherever 
ancient geogra found a lake, ur were sure to. a river 
out of it; and if they found another lake in the course gave 
this river, they were sure to carry this river to it and fro it. Tn 
this respect — moderns followed their ee 
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It requires only ‘an inspection of the accompanying map to show 
any inquirer or ie not only the true sources of the Nile, 
expocially of the White Nile, and that these cannot be to the s. of 
the equator, nor have any connection with Killimandjaro, nor the 
rivers in Kaffa and Enarea, which, with the exception of the more 
remote sources of the Seboth river, all run 6.8. into the Indian 


Some very curious and important information connected with 
the eintiies oar the sources of the Nile has just been received 
from a French missionary (R. P. Leon), dated at Zanzibar, August, 
1858. This missionary had been in Enarea. He states that 
there is a frequented road from Brava on the sea-const to 
Kaffa, the journey occupying 24 days. This, by native esti- 
mation, 13 about 15 miles daily; but they never actually travel 
more than 10 miles on an average. The estimated distance is 
$60 geo. miles, which is tolerably accurate. ‘Twelve days journey 
s. of Kaffa, he states, dwell a people called Amara, nearly, or it 
may be said, white. They have written books, and a language 

iferent from either the Ethiopic or Arabic. They build houses 
and villages, and cultivate the ground. They are rightly conjec- 
tured to be the remains of Christian nations, which in early jaa 
. spread far to the s. of Abyssinia, till they were overrun, massacred, 
or scattered by the sav y Calla It “ee been repeatedly asserted 
that such remnants of Eas' a Chretien: vaaeeaag rare 
over this portion of Africa. Four days’ journey fr Amara 
Mr. faa sages is a lake from watch an affluent of the White 
Nile is seen to flow. Mr. Leon supposes this to be the source of 
the Seboth, but it is more probable that it is the main of 
the Nile. 

The Amara, he says, dwell between 2° and a° nw. lat., and have 
some tribes of copper-coloured people, who dwell near the equator, 
subject to them, No Mussulman can venture to enter this country. 





AL—Journeys of Silva Porto with the Arabs from Benguela to 
Iho and Mozambique through Africa, Nov. 26th, 1852, to 
January 22nd, 1453, and from June 9th, 1853, to August, 
1354. By James Macquren, Esq., F.2.G.8. 

Read, June 27, 1859. 

THis shite Sag trader has, it appears from his own account, 

made more than one journey from Benguela into the interior—one 

to Cutonge, and another to a very considerable distance beyond 
itto the eastward. In his third and most important journey be 
was accompanicd by some Arabs, who had come from the Zanzibar 


*, 
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and the east coast, to Bengucla in the Atlantic. With these 
Arabs be set out from Benguela on the 9th June, 1853, and 
reached Cutonge at the end of 105 days, about the 21st Se 
tember. On the 22nd of that month the company under his 
charge left RA ie » crossing the continent to Ibo, on the 
east coast, they thence pateaded to’ Mozambique, which they 
et on the. Hay November of ‘ce following year Saas 
e portion of the journey from ihe, in 1852, is here properly 

first enidered Cutonge, ertaied by Silva Porto, and whem 
he had a trading station, is doubtless the Kutongo of Dr, Living- 
stone, and thus its true position is distinctly and correctly ascer- 
_ tained. At this place Dr. Livi né tells us a Portuguese trader 

from the west coast had a is factory at the time he first 
Went up a portion of the Leeambaye. 13 Vista seems to be 
the capital of Bihe, for it is here that an accredited Portuguese 
agent frorh Loando resides, mongh ( Ot] LC mg ! 
similarly situated. It is but one day's jo 
former place to the southward. | 

Silva Porto started from Boa Vista on the 26th November, 
1852, In this, and in his other journeys, he was supplied with a 
considerable quantity of goods by his government for presents to 
the different chiefs that lay in his way. At the end of the first 
day's journey he reached the River Coquema (a tributary to the 
Coanza) near its source. Keeping near it, he crossed it on the 
secogd day, 64 feet broad. It was then near the end of the 
dry season, The direction of his journey waseast, He crossed the 
Coanza at a distance of two days” journey from itssource. At the 
point where he crossed it was 4 fathoms (24 feet) broad, but d 
Ta bas from the Coquema, he crossed first the River Cunde, 
affluents of the Coquema ; and lastly the rapes fathoms broad, 
and an affluent of the Coanza. Qn the left bank of the Craps 
and a little to the north-east of his route, is the capital of the 
state of Quiengo, one of the most considerable states in these 
parts, as it stretches north-eastward to a considerable distance 
beyond the Coanza. | 

Soon after crossing the Coanza the river Hicabere is crossed, 
12 feet broad ; next the Lumbuambua, 18 fect broad. Both these 
rivers are affluents of the Coanza, and come from the east, or 
rather south-east. The latter river forms a considerable lake in 
the midst, at that time thickly covered with beautiful aquatic 
plants and flowers, which gave forth a most delicious perfume. At 
the end of two days’ journey from the Coanza Silva Porto crossed 
the waterparting, and came upon the head of the river Cubulai, 
which bends its course susie [8 feet broad where crossed, and 
jomed by the river Munhona, from the westward, 18 feet broad 
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where crossed. The united streams join the river Cuito de Zam- 
bueria near the capital of the chief Accumco. ‘The prospect near the 
junetion of the rivers is exceedingly picturesque. Four great and 
capers a, 





tains appear at some nee to the northward, ap- 
parently about 1} mile distant, from each other, and one other 
ene a greater-distance, but isolated from the others. 
Through former mountains descends the river Cuito, which 
where crossed was 72 feet broad, and so deep as to require canoes. 
The country westward is studded with gently rising ses On 
the west side of the Coanza the features of the land are t > SAG, 
Brushwood is in many places abundant and troublesome. In some 
places trees are found, but in other parts there are none. The 
country is everywhere intersected with rivulets, and is also fertile 
and productive. The river Coquema separates the state of the 
Biheans from the Ganguellas, a people who, as we shall pre- 
aire see, hold a great extent of country to the eastward. 
1e river Cuito joins to the southward the great river Cubango, 
which rises in Nanno, to the westward of Bihe, and, flowing south- 
eastward, is certainly the parent stream of the Chobe, a large affluent 
of the Leambaye or Riambeje. Pursuing his course east, for nearly 
three days, Silva Porto next turned during two days nearly south, 
ing in this distance the river Loaputo, 12 feet broad ; the Mu- 
Coandere, 72 feet broad; the Chaumette, 12 feet; and 
next the Cuenti, “All these streams are tributaries to the Cuito. 
Henewing his easterly course, Silva Porto; in the course of fise or 
six days journey, crossed the river Lupire, 24 feet broad; the 
Cumsha, 24 feet feca it; the Coue, 18 feet broad ; and next reached 
the junction of the river Caimbo, 42 feet broad, with the river Cuanda 
(Quando), 48 feet broad, the rivers, when united, forming a stream 
#0 feet broad; the three first rivers are affluents of the Cuanda, which 
is again joined by the river Cuti, 24 feet broad, and their united 
streams run to the river Riambege or Leambaye. Most of these 
nvers are deep, though none require canoes to crosa them» The 
country 1s generally plain and fertile, but about the river Caimbo 
thie country is so thickly covered with close brashwood that it is 
almost uninhabited. Honey is very abundant in this part as well 
as in other places. On the right bank of the Caimbo is the country 
of Buamgungo, governed by Soba Caleda, a chief of considerable 
inportanee. Next to this is the small place called Muyeza. The 
«ake Cute te crete the people oi eee sa who, in 
Mest parts, are terribly annoyed by the fierce tribes Ganguellas 
of the north called C : ‘Ca by and Quitembo, 
» Cuanda, and Cuti, are most 





setagra strewn _ the Caimbo 
probably the river called Longa by Dr. Livingstone. The chief 
of the country of Cute; so called after the river, is subordinate to a 
soba ur chief residing at Mueze : Mutembe, or rather Mutimbe, who 


. 
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is the sovereign of the whole district. Continuin his course east 
from the Cuti, Silva Porto reached the banks of the river Nenda, 
having passed in his way during a journey of three days two small 












stone. At this part of his soreney, te narrative that has come into 
my hands breaks off sey sags t there can be no doubt that 
he was then close upon the Leambaye, and probably the river 
Nenda was the western branch of that river where it forms the 
island of the Barotze valley. In his subsequent and most important 
} he into no detail of his journey from Benguela. to 


a es ing, no doubt, that he had sasiege Brass it pior- 
he starts at once from Cutongé in his journey to the east coast, 
The country of Cuti formerly formed part of the state of Luy, but 
the Maccacottos (Makollolos, Livingstone) have thrown off the yo | 
and got possession of part of it on both sides of the Leam ye. 
It must be observed that this journey of Silva Porto'’s was under- 
taken in the midst of, and towards the close of, the dry seaso: 
which accounts for the state ofthe rivera which he passed being 
s0 low; but he tells us that, in the rains, they inundate the whole 
country, especially in the country of Cuti, where the houses of the 
population are raised a considerable height above the ground to 
preserve them from the floods, as also places raised in the same 
manner in order to preserve their provisions and food from the 
effects of the great damp that prevails during the rains. Still the 
flouls are at times so violent that both houses and people are swept 
away. An inspection of the map will show that there is a lara 
and sufficient distance from the route delineated that was taken by 
rivera, esp Sep 








‘iver, especially during the rains. The land to the northward is 
very elevated and cold, both rivers and lakes in these parts being 
completely frozen over, and snow is seen on the mountains when the 
rains become strong in July and August. When Silva passed, the 
country west of the Cute was destitute of water, or only to be had 
in large holes, the remains of the rains Betwixt the Cute and the 
Neuda the population was thinly scattered over the country, 


The next journey by Silva Porto is the most important. He 
starts at once in his published narrative from Cutonge, the Kutongo 
of Dr. Livingstone. This position is correctly fixed, and is conse- 
quently of great importance. It stands in 15° 17’ g. lat.» and 
23° 24 £. long. During the first two days his course was to the 
south, passing on the second day the river Nambuate. This 
river is mentioned in the itinerary given by the Arabs who were his 
companions on the occasion, as we perceive that both itineraries 
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start from Cutonge, or Kutongo, on the 22nd September, 1853. 
They passed this riverat the ford near one lake 90 feet broad. rbd 
journey, be it observed, took place in the spring or driest season of 
the year. At the end of te acon day the come was afterwards 
east; but as Ibo, on the eastern coast, was looked to as the end of 
their journey, the course as far as Camimbe may be taken to be 
east by north. To Camimbe the days’ journeys were, with a few 
SS exactly the same, Silva allows a time equal to that 
of t miles on account of detentions in passing rivers. The 
country travelled over was nerally plain, and, the season being 
dry, they had no detentions fics rains or floods. In some places 
there was much brushwood, in some places very large trees, and in 
athier trees were wanting. The land was represented as 





everywhere fertile, and- the drought very great. Up to the river 
Loengue, Silva docs not give us the length and breadth of the 
rivers, which is much to be regretted, simply observing, in 
reference to his former journeys, regarding each as “ already 
known.” | 

_From the commencement of his course east, on the third day of 
his march, he crossed first the river Liamutenga, at the ford 12 
feet broad, and here he gives us an important account of the dif- 
ference in the magnitude of tropical rivera in the dry as contrasted 
with the rainy season. In his former journey, which was made in 
the rainy season, this river was 180 feet (30 fs.) broad. Here we 
have a ready explanation of the difference in the magnitude of 
African tropical lakes and rivers as these appear to, and are 
given by, travellers, without telling us the season of the year 
when these were visited, seen, and crossed by them. This point, 
steadily considered, will account for many errors and apparent 
discrepancies which have baffied and misled inquirers an eur 
graphers in every place. Continuing his journey, he encamped 
on the north side of the lake Hibeno, situated in the country of 
Luys. Next day he crossed in canoes the river Lui. Dr. Living- 
stone Mentions the valley and state of Lui, Loe, or Milua, at some 
distance to the eastward of Kutongo. Te next da pissed the 
river of Mattendo in canoes. This place is stated in the Arab 
itinerary. Next he crossed the river Hamengoena, where the 
country of the people called Guette begins. Farther eastward 
two days he crossed the river Jongo in canoes. This is doubtless 
the river Nioke of Livingstone The next crossed the river Caxcke. 
In two days more he crossed the river Loamba at the ford. In 
the ji mney they felt the want of water, which is only occasionally 
found in deep holes, and at other times only + feet deep. Here 
ends the country of the Guette. Continuing his journey, he, on 
the third day, crossed the river Cangalla at the ford. Water was 
+ Yery searce in this distance, and the country very thinly peopled. 
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From hence. to the territory of Cunhinga ridges were frequent. 
Continuing the journey eastward, lhe crussed the river Mangoaxe 
near a great waterfall; water in the way still scarce. Next day 
he came to the right bank of the river Loengue, Loenge of Living 
stone, where the territory of Soba Cahinga begins. Here hs 
visited the chief, and was well received, and readily obtained guides 
to conduct him and his party to the boundary of his territory to 
the east. Silva then crossed the Loengue in canoes, It was, he 
says, the first time he crossed it, and hho corrects an error that 
he had made in his former journe by wrong information, namely, 
that the Loengue ran to the sea, but which, he says, he now as- 
Meoaicantas the cai Psa not the case, but that it was a tri- 
butary to the Riambej Jontinuing the journey eastward, he, on 
the third day, reacheds Garmamiasiehicce the dominion of the chief 
of Cahinga terminates, In this distance water was found, the 
land throughout plain and fertile. From this point the course 
was changed to the north, and at the end of the fourth day the 
Lear pa a place name unknown, having A mass Nhecimo, aon 
Abotte, and on the second day, going north, they crossed the river 
Cassongae at a ford, marching to the termination of that day's 
Journey along its right bank. 

The whole time occupied in travelling to this point was 38 days, 
of which 11 days were occupied jn stoppages, and principally in 
purchasing provisions. The estimated distance travelled from 
Kutsoge was first south 9 leagues, and then east 162 leagues to 
Camimbe, and from thence north 30 leagues. These distances 
would, at 2 Beographien) miles per league, bring Camimbe to 15° 8" 
&. lat, and 27° 38’ kB. long; and | e to 15° lat. s., and 
26° 40' long. E. River Loengue only . wut 60 miles distant 
from the point where Dr. Livingstone’ reached it, or rather his 


The country through which they passed is described as fertile 
plain and generally clear, so dist Caroline was not difficult, while 
the weuther was constantly dry. In sume few parts trees of an 
enormous size were met with, and in the decayed trunks of some of 
these excellent water was occasionally found. In the parts most 
to the eastward a great number of hogs were discovered roaming, 
and whose flesh afforded a seasonable supply of excellent foud to the 
traveller, who sometimes had little else to depend upons They 
were of two species ; one, the mountain bog, the smallest, called by 
the natives Glube : the other, the hog of the plains, called Gime: 

"The food of the former is seeds and roots, and that of the latter 
ants and reptiles, Honey was also in those places very abundant, 
and, a3 a matter of course, wax was plentiful, sy 

The Obeoinga of the Arab narrative is no doubt the Cahinga 
of Silva Porto, at which state, close to the great town of Chamopa, 










. to Camimbe, the course eee for 13 days by Porto 


short distance from the | 
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was, according to the former authority, @ great river, called 
Chamboriro (corruption of the name Taubeish, rors than 100 
fathoms broad, very deep, and running to the south. ‘This is 
clearly the river Loengue of Porto. ‘They state it to be half-wa 
pee pit and. orem — Its magnitude ¢ | 
But this proof of its being #0 is scarcely necessary ; 
of the clear narrative of Porto. Returning for a shea 


due north to Camogsan t 12°s., long. 27° 88 mB On ¢ 
beginning of the sixth day they croeved. the Loengue the second 
time in canoes, the stream there running from cast to west, On 
the morning of the twelfth day they reached the capital of Soha 
Gane, secthe right margin of the Loengue. Next morning they 
crossed the Loengue for the third hme wm CLs, anal proceeded 
y its left hank to Camossango. They passed on their way, beyond 
Nhoea, first, the small river Hepe ; second, the lake Baha Aibava - 
and third, the river Seamara, four fathoms broad. Lake Raha 
Aihava is about 1 ane s — ak country everywhere js 
represented as fertile, and generally without trees, exe it 
the lakes and the rivers, gee iy 

From Camossango they pu 


3 


rsued their way east to Quicema, a 
aint ponies ee 4 er north: the 
journey to this place occupied 34 days, 5 days of which were gory. 
pied in deviations to the south from tse etioeel edeberievoes cans 
rt _at Couxito, and the latter at Loquera. During the early 
portion of the journey they passed two small rivers running tp 
the Loengue, and at the distance of 145 miles east of that river 
they came to the river Callumbange, 8 fathoms broad. This river 
rises in the northern portion of the great Muchinga range. and be 
a tributary to the Koango or Arroango. At about half-wa 
between the Callumbange and the Loengue the country, especially 
to the north, first becomes lilly, and then mses into high nae 
tains. At Lumbue the territory of Biga Babiga, or Moyizas, eam. 
: , ani terminates near Quncema. It stretches 15 dav. 






days’ 


journey from east to west, ane fL8 much from north to south. In 


this portion of their journey they paseed the considerable states of 


. Ballunda and Iralla, both lying to the south. 'The people of the 


states of Luy and Bicga are mixed with the original natives of 
western parts of Tica. ‘There are two ways or roads from Big, 
the eastern coast, and a party of traders from this nation joined 
Porto’s company to proceed to the east coast. Up to the 25th 
November the weather had been dry, but on that « “ee 
pa fall of rain took place in the journey between Couxito and 
mgoma. 
Pursuing their journey from. the Callumbange to the @ 

crossed the et pans ey © fathoms Wyroad, rising ar’ td 


= 
*, 
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Mahings <bain, and carrying its waters southward to the 
Fann Nest, and at a distance of 70 miles from the Roango 
reees the river Bissombo, 8 fathoms broad, and soon afte 

the Lunde, 4 fathoms both coming from the cordillera of the Mu- 
ching chain, and pay tribute to the Roango. At the Bissombo 
Rernaenes Geet callmiiatings point Koes the cordillera a 
90 miles & settee cota voce to the second culmi 
lg pene Oe majestic Sierra Ueenda, which they ¢ 
he view from the summit, Porto says, was the most inte 
and beautiful he ever beheld or that could be imagined 
that he spent a whole day in admiring it. Descending the 
tain, they came to and nese the river Lumbun 
pene coming from the. t Muchinga chain, =a tribute 
poe Hoango: <0 ards they reached Quicema, whence, 
being thi Shook 20 miles, they reached the right 
the Ronen & It was now the beginning of February, 
and a considerable quantity of rain had fallen, which had swollen 
the rivers in those parts much beyond their dry season magnitude. 
On the 24th January Porto’s party was joined by a large company 
under Major Hicuga, a trader who was about to proceed to a place 
named Ouerua, in the dominions of the sovereign of Zanzibar. 
The country is described as fertile, but generally with a scanty 
fupply of trees. Wild animals and game were abundant, and 
elephants particularly numerous around the banks of the Arroango. 
Kivulets were everywhere numerous, Provisions readily to be had, 
and the chiefs and people easily reconciled and friendly, The 
lands of Bica terminate at Quicema. Between Quicema and 
Cabandangollo, at the side of the Roango, they passed a lake, but 
did. snk 2 hear its name. 
At Cabandangollo they crossed the Roango, here 15 fathoms 
broad, in canoes. At, stm. te: ti ge Leambaye, “or 
Zambere.* At the point where cros 


ToBse, begins. the territory of 

pi be capita of way enat: daring 13 days, 166 miles, they 
and Utumbuca, and came to Mut- 

westward of Utumbuca (capital) they came to a 

very eon mountain of granite, called Quicenja, by the side 
of which flowed to the southward a small rivulet, a tributary, as it 
must be, to the river Bua. About- halfway between the capital of 
Cunda-and the capital of Utumbuca, and at some distance to the 


+ ‘The point where they crossed the river (sy 12° 3 p Int, and 59° =, long.) 
is clearly marked in the abstract journal kept by the Arabs, namely, at the river 
Muata. Now, Gamitto (p. 415) tells os that Muata is a rivulet bounds the 
emall Port terri of Macambo on the south; and at 407 he efor 
that Mocambe is a eg Almere Be ibe 
Mavatainba, and bounded x.w. by the Arroango, The ps paition of is pleas ts 

therefore accurately fixed, and, 90, forns a clear polat which’ enables ws to 
Slasataa atlar toate BA diasunete 
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north, is. a very mountainous country. North from seageg oe 
lets were everywhere abundant. It was now the month of March, 
and rains were beavy and frequent, so as to interrupt travelling 
even for days together. From Mullinga they marched south one 
day, and came to the river Ualero on its right bank. At this 
pomt the dominions of Soba Utumbuca terminate. There the 
crossed the river Ualero by a tree-bridge 20 fathoms in extent, an 
at a great waterfall, In passing the stream two negroes, natives 
of Bica, tumbled off the slippery bridge and were drowned. The 
river Ualero is a tributary to the great river Nhionja. At about 
80 miles east of the Ualero they reached Nhomboxe. The coun- 
try was full of rivulets. From Nhomboxe their course diverged 
to the south two days, passing Comasa and Opeca, and thence enst 
by Guaxe, about 45 miles to Cabanga. At Guaxe they had a 
good deal of fighting with the barbarous and hostile chief of that 
ey A few people on each side were killed, The Guaxian 
33 (69) was by far the most numerous, At length they beat the 
chief and proceeded on their way. Here there is some darkness 
in the journal, otherwise well kept. They were occupied in those 
broils nine days, and he speaks of four days being occupied in 
passing through these dangerous and hostile latitudes; but whether 
@ means that these four days were in the territory of the Soba of 
Guaxe, and the extent of his dominions, 1 cannot exactly make 
out; but should it be eo, as it probably is, then 40 more must be 
added as it has been to the position of Cabanga to the eastward. — 
the south, when they reached the right bank of the river Nhionja ; 
here on the 29th April, the height of the rainy season, one mile 
broad. They crossed this river in canoes, and proceeded cast about 
8 miles to fhisnede The river, Porto says, discharges itself 
into the sea, directing its course from this point through the coun- 
try of Inhumbanj. [It is no doubt the river known as the Chire, 
angmented by the waters of the Suaba (the latter perhaps the real 
Nivonja), which enters the Zambeze about 30 miles below Sena. 
Gamitta, and other Portuguese authorities, expressly state that the 
nja or Nhionja and the Shire are one and the same river, This 
river Shire or Chire, the Portuguese say, can be navigated upwards 
My boats for 30 oar The magnitude of the Nhionja, as given by 
Porto, must be taken with reference to the season of the year— 
the very height of the rainy season. What it may be in the dry 
season may be estimated by considering what Porto has stated 
about the difference of the magui-ude of the Liumutenga in the wet 
and in the dry season, that ix, 30 fathoms in the former and only 
2 in the latter—a reduction 15 to 1, Take the Nhionja at the 
sa tite: se agvaoe and we should lave a river 340 feet broad, pene 
- @till a large stream for the dry scason of the year, and which would 
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require the distance from the point under consideration to the high 
lands to the south of the lake Marave or Nyassa to form such s 
stream. At Lohangue the company Major Hi 

his Bica company taking their way hence to the country of L ay 
above mention od. On the banks of the Nhionja large quantities 
of athens are sede red and Sapa iia cn cbaupane 
great distance to enone’ to int the lan 

over from the = eerie plain, fertile, with pasty of 
rivulets, and plenty o “wild eed tame animals, especially e “vane 
At Cabanga they manufacture good cloth from cotton, both 
use and sale. are scanty ito here, but pacar is 
extensive in s From the alera, and 

dominions sear oe by Opaca, &ke., the ara all 


mountainous, 

At Lohangue Porto endeavoured to obtain a guide to conduct 
him to the sea-coast. He was inginiseen pcg tan who band sasena ass 
from slavery in Mozambique. y de- 
clined the appointment. At cd the ch pees et ied ia i soi one 
of his subjects to conduct him to another chief at Riamandura, 
one anys sosey distant. Around this latter place the coun 

| itninous and fertile, but without trees. At Riaoasndiire 

he con: id ered himself at no great distance from Mozambique, and 

wit of pursuing the wir 855 Querua, on the sea-coast; but he 

could not obtain a guide, the chief putting him off from day to 

day with frivolous excuses. At last, wearied with his detention 
at this place from the Ist of May to the Gth of June, he 

wien a company of salt-merchants to proceed with them to the 

country for which oo was mere From Riamandura they 

seni ded due east poe five — ! 

having peewee tether way, at one day's journey pirate pith 


seclap Hil anal dawns of joo od pe 
deal of brushwood. From Hamataculla they turned north, in 
which direction they travelled four days (40 mies) to Hamatapa, 
having in their way passed, amo amongst other places, Lusswe. On the 
first day's march in this direction they passed the river Muamba, 
5 fathoms broad, and encamped on ita right bank, and which 
oin the river Cassengue. On the second day they crossed 
the Saroed which ran from the interior to Quicanga, situated on the 
sea-coast not far from the island of Ibo. Having ee 
urranged matters with the salt-merchants for their 
went with them to their towns, situated on the north side rs 
river Lamups. After some negociations with the chief, he ob- 
tained guides to conduct him to Mapembe, two days’ journey dis- 
‘tant on the road he had to go. The country: which they 
passed in the direction mentioned is described as osu a fertile, 
VOL, XXX,. _ 
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with a good deal of brushwood and abundanee of rivulets, It 
was now approaching the end of June, when the rains may be 
considered to be over, which shows that these rivuleta must be 


From Hamatapa, Porto continued his journey north for 14 days; 
crossing on the second day the river Lunupa, 17 fathoms broad, 
and the river Leesemage, 12 fathoms, and, at the close of the time 
mentioned, he came to the right bank of the river Losuma, here 1 
mile broad at a ford (20th Tuy), passing the residences of the 
different chiefs, as marked in the map, One day beyond the 
Lunupa he came to the capital of Mapenda. The country of this 
mime extends north six days’ journey; the Ta 0 of Mapenda 
were exactly like the population of Loando, Near the Lunupa the 
country was mountainous. Throughout all this particular route 
the country was fertile, with abundance of rivulets, and also a good 
deal of close brushwood ; the land was all plain, From the point 
in the river Losuma or Rovuma, above mentioned, Porto proc 
east seven days (say 77 miles), crossing on the third day from the 
righ bank to the left bank of the Losuma, but, quitting the side 
of the river on the zixth day, he again took a northerly direction, 
and at the end of four days (say 40 miles) he came to the sca on 

the east coust of Africa. The point where he reached the sea- 
rorist must have been a little to the north of Cape Delgado, and 
in the district of Mangando, or Miquimdame, the country to 
which, he says, on his first reaching the Losur , that river ran 
into the sea. From this point he marched along the sea-coast 
seven days, travelling, with little interruption, from the dawn of 
day to six or seven o'clock in the evening, a distance of at least 
$0 miles. On the third day in this route he crossed the Losuma 
in candes, then (Sth of August) 1 mile broad, in the rainy season 
it may be double, and slept in the country of Hionga. We may 
here observe that, on the first day when he turned in his last 
northerly route, he crossed a cordillera, the third culminatin 
point he had found in the eastern portion of Africa which he ha 
traversed. He was now amongst an Arab ipulation, who were 
hospitable and kind. At the end of seven ys he embarked in 
a boat with oars, supplied by an Arab lady, and on the 4th day 
he landed im the flourishing Portuguese settlement of Ibo, The 
point where he embarked must faeces Muzimbua or Mucimbue, 
situated on the » in 11° 19's, lat., and 40° 19' x. long. 
that town being the last pice mentioned in the Arab journal he- 
fore reaching Ibo. In all his last eastern route the country was 
saa mi same parts woody, and in others covered with prickly 
rushwood. During the last four days’ northing, the country was. 
without water. The country everywhere abounded with all tropical 
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ishteen. including sngar-cane; the population, though bar- 
sarous, showed a good deal of attention to agriculture, ‘The 
Macuas are a ferocious race, but he says the people of Maconda are 
more like wild beasts than human creatures, The chiefs every- 
where are engaged in constant quarrels, but in general encourag 

commerce, from which, by fair means or foul, they obtain their only, 
yet miserable, revenue. Porto seems to have bent his later course 
for Mozambique, but at Riamandura he was forced to turn aside 
from that direction, and subsequently to proceed on his way accord- 
ing to the nature of the ken and as the pleasure of the chiefs 





and people would permit hi 

At [bo he was ite received, There is something touching in 
his simple and ing prayer of thanks to Almighty God for his 
protection throughout his very long and perilous ee Long 
and perilous it certainly.was, He left Benguela on the 9th of 


June, 1853, with the Arabs that had come from Zanzibar, aceom- 
pas by a considerable number of servants and attendants, In 
his journey he was joined by more than one large caravan of 
traders. On the 28rd of August, 1854, he reached Tho, having 
of that time spent 190 days in actual travelling, 189 or 144 days of 
which were in the direction of east. A large portion of this time 
im his travels was during the rainy season, when the land was 
in many places fendi, the rivers flooded, and every rivulet 
“owes a considerable river. From Ibo Porta went in a small 
boat with oars by sea in eight days to Mozambique, which place 
he reached on the 8th of September in the same year, ‘There he 
some time after embarked in the Portuguese frigate at Fernando, 
which, after a good voyage, landed him at Benguela; and on the 
eer, 1856, adie him dating his g ll journal from 


fifty years of research into the geography of Africa have come in 
my way. The breadth of Africa, from Benguela to Mucimbue on 
the east coast, is 1578 geo. miles. The distance travelled in 
144 days gives nearly 11 geo. miles made good daily in the direct 
line, more than half of the distance having been gone over in the 
dry season of the year. His accounts of the manners and custome 
of the different tribes, their religion, the productions of the soil, 
the number and the magnitude of the rivers, and the physical 
features of the country through which he passed, are correctly and 
minutely stated, and are thus very interesting. 

In takhiny a general survey of Africa it is at once evident and 
undeniable that the Portuguese possessions or dominiona in 
Southern Africa are the most valuable and most important and 
useful portion of that vast and hitherto neglected continent. 
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Extending along the east coast 1000 geo, ris, anil along the 
west coast 700, they command the entrance into every part of the 
pai Ls known to be com erage. dpm (ona all nat 
capable of producing every article -agricultura uce that is 

pe et ical. oid. Their claim sia teactanas of the 










known in the tro : 
interior is preferable and well known. More than one river, espe- 


cially the Zambeze, opens up to some distance a communication 
with countries in the Lahti more aun It is also in many 
internal eae The greatest misfortune that ever befel Portugal 
was the withdrawal of her attention from Africa to the Brazils, 
and the removing of such multitudes of her population from the 
former to the latter. In Africa itself her population can be best 
and most profitably employed, and that employment only can 
enerate Africa, and raise her to wealth, in lependence, and 
civilization, 80.28 to become useful to herself and to the rest of the 
world. The ablest Portuguese statesmen now clearly understand 
this truth, and their exertions will shortly produce in Southern 
Africa as great a revolution in the commerce of the world as the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope did soon after it was made, 
It is rather a singular fact that scarcely any of the great African 
rivers have their navigation ryote _ The a cannot be 
navigated throughout its great length of 3000 miles: for more 
than 1500 miles of its middle cour a9 y navigate 


e in ® 
some most serious obstr in its lower, On both consts nearly 
all the rivers have their mouths blocked up by sandbanks and 
stones. “The great Orange river, after a course of more than 1000 
miles, enters the sea a diminutive stream, The Cunene is ecom- 
pletely blocked up at its mouth by sandbanks, The Coanza is 
only navigable for a short distance, and this for very smal] vessels, 
The Zaire or Congo has a wide and deep, mouth, but at a distance 
of 100 miles from the sea it descends over tremendous, impassable, 


and terrible cataracts and rapids. ‘The Niger appears to be 
the most open of the whole through its long course of nearly 
miles, but from Bousea * upwards for a considerable distance 
oti 400 miles) there is mone reason to believe that there are 

‘ructions and dangers in the stream that will render the navi- 
gation thereof unsafe for veasels of any considerable burthen, The 
Senegal is only navigable for about 250 miles, and is on the whole 
a small stream. The mouths of the Luflia, the Juba, and the 














_* Below Boussa Clapperton emphatically tells us, that, from netual examina- 
thon, the Niger is not Havigable, by reason of rocks and a eitaract; ond Lander 
assures ts that eit the flo ive : jou is dangerous 
navigate, even with colors, on account of the sunk rocks, a ledges of 
searcely covered with water, | Br 
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Dana, on the east coast, are all obstructed: at their mouths or in 
the lower parts of their course, and can never afford much assist- 
ance to reach the more pope ons snd fertile districts in the interior, 
It is also worthy of observation, that in most parts of the interior, 
particularly in the southern portion of the Sseveout we find the 
rivers running through a table-land, narrow and sluggish, but 
deep, and ae descending over rapids and cataracts to Join their 





Lacerda, ¥ teiro, “There is gear om 
sidhenttiee tows » as ‘the Bica on the face of the globo. He states them ta 
be barbarous and indolent, but nevertheless he calls them a good people anid 
adds that they are very hospitable, Their country, in the southern portion, is 
woll enltivated, and abundantly every tropical producti 
and fruits, and vegetables fit for the food of man, ‘T eir country to the north 
is plain and open, commanding most extensive p pa. Fut all this por- 
tion of it, from the Upper Zambeze, the boun vy, to the north-west, has 
heen nearly desolated by the Arundas, Mucmbas, or Moluanas, their bitter and” 
barbarous foes, in consequence of which the pam is scanty and food 

and famines frequent and destructive, ‘This both Lacerda and Mon-- 
teiro , aa to their cost. i cae as mountains pa mphereat cy 
| | | with - at a denser optilat > 







zat tulsa go tote ct ia sl a to tact 2 
inant abe Sruleiacniges Shee, They manalaotire Silat Gos cinee 
. country, and make it into garments, called fans 
etna Linh cticee robe aren covers them from above the loins to the knees, 
Tieton are built similar to those in the interior of Angola, but with this 
difference, that the former ore always surrounded by a wall. Porto speaks of 
them as extendin towards the Lavaror Luval Levale, and as if they wore a 
similar race, whic h they probably are. The Levale are called also the Bim 


and their country is ‘ extensive, The Biga or Muiza are much 
with the ay, t Ba e Londa), and other neighbouring tribes, The whale 
southern portion of tis Moviza country is covered with immense mountains, 


and thickly intersected by numerous streams and rivers. The great Cordil- 
lera Muxenga or Muchinga is situated in their in a 

The exact position and extent of Luvar, and places immedintely nljacent, are 
diffcult to make out very correctly. ‘The confusion in nacibes of pieteg ai 
different names wing given by different travellers to the same places, renders 
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¢ Mus 
the banks of sit ‘Leambaye a aise “At Cait 
met witli Mae Coimbra and his traders from Dihe, and went irwniee in 
company with him, oH sl the towns or countries of Cnbita, 
Bo comprehends the country west of 
Libeli, and north ein: commie pear the source of the Coanza to the high 
lands of Quiboea, or Quuios. The Hungarinn officer Ladislaus (Geog. Journal, 
vol, xxiv, p. 272) travelled from the sources of the Coangza, firat east, then 
diagonally to the north-etst, to Yah Quitem, on the banks of | the Cassabe. 
At Khandal, in the country of Kahenda, long, 23° 43" m., he mentions 
nity nh branch of the bares rivur “aoe hor [aniline the rivers Feeebiies. 
enone awn: 1 Quissunange ; the rivers Latembwa 
and, ore Well notical by Dr. Livingstone ; and the Lamege iw 
nie well aenieed by Grae (No. 10, p..120). ‘These rivera just men- 
tioned, Ladislans tells us, flow through the kingdome of Luvar and Kitui, 
ati arelost in the unknown distance, or, as we know, in the Leambaye. He 
Gilani Major Coimbra, a Portuguese ie 0. ne 26) tally ue that 
Quissinta, in the country. of Bands. Gragn (No. 10, p. tT us 


N 124 is on the banks of the one 
to Cirga (No. 10, p. 124) ) Quinhama on Castabe, one day 


belle ia (* Aruna Maritimo," No. Q, p. 430) that Quinhama and Muchinga are 
net far from the river Lubire, or place Quibure, which is in the land of 
Comungo, a state nearer the river Ameula, where Pedro met ambassador 
coming from Caluita Cassenda, in Mahaniso, and with whom he forwarded 
eluirts to go to Tete, as he did also at the river Murucoroxy, by some messen- 
gers coming from Luv ar, on the westward, for the capital of Cancmbe, 

‘Tho truth seems to be that the country named Luvar, Loval, or Lobale, was 
in former times more extensive than it is found to be at t the present time, 
Such chanuva snd common in every part of Africa, In ‘Ann, Marit,,’ 
No. of 888 ee 0, amd No, 6 of 1544, p. 150, we read that, in ane Silva ; 
Alexandre da Texcira, a native of Santarem, in Portugal, went from Benguela 
olan ae by Bihe, the Coanea, &e. The western boundary of the state 
pean oy one ay ooh al vndhc ad Pr nana (Luna) “Tt was: then 

10 leagues in breadth. In the middle of the state was the 

of Bova ( ainhama, the name of the capital, the Sova or chief's name 

ne fading This chief dwelt, it ix stated, to the west of the great 

river oe Riambejo (the Leambaye). On the right side the state had Amboollas 

and Camungo, on its left the great state of the Moluas, in its front Lay, and 

in its rear Quiboque and Bunda, Graga has«told us distinctly where sie. 
boque (Quiceo) and Bunda are, and also Quinhama, the capital of a state 

situated on the 

Silva Porto shows ts where Lay and Amboollas are about, and to the north 

of 15° 3. lat. ; and Graca (* Boletim ¢ Aunaes do Conselho Ul Ultramarino,’ No. 10, 
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som of Galata Cat, hat tis state std i he ut rent 
it of Cabita mic Ohare: Muciees Leas ad Ooaaey {neo 
the lands of amb, m of Calis Cateme” and Cassaby ; also that 
the awn (at io Catema, Farther, that Quinhama is on 
of Quinkama in con eran yore a oo 
‘Moxieo. 





tena ee ne eal ebro Muata Yan 
us thus: Luvar, Saceumbuge, wahna (can this be the 
Cahava of the Arab ?—most orebably it ia, and Iitige the: Chanmbose 
of Pedro’ Ata 
Pedro t ptista tello us ‘Ann. Maritim.,” No. 9, p.424,of 1943) that he cromed 
shyblewpecin monn itr renee imme ris PTI No, 2o7) the 
station Chaanbuge, aday’s from Luibaien, ico, In the 





29) he’ tel ie his master, Honorato da Costa, had, in 
1797, communications with the chiefs of Bumnbs and_Mijusnte Acalunga,* 
roler of all the Innds of under the aa iin: an thee in order to 
ee ee (Cl he ert ioctl ees 
permit their uni er te Sradice to bse country ot r way 
to Cazembe, san Speer this be Cot hepa "a 
friendship that then oi spree 
ro Sova of Larvar, and he ly sce shivobhoots: Thaate te 
also a ce ies bsimecely-aniton zebra meserpa ey 2am 
ees aches vlan east of the 
anor This place, Viscount Ga da Bandeirn tolls ts 
* Ann rit) is ee place for a colony, becanse ofits salubrity. 
: i from hin starting-point, ¢ fair of Carmo Quiribe, in 
foie ; thence 





tamtens he was twenty days to Moxico; from 
Moxico to Catende he took eiyghit days, which state, he'says, is a little kingdom 
eubject to the Great Morapo, or Morapoe, or Molua, From Catende he was 
three days to Channbnge, and thence two days to Lubaiea, 

Dr. Livingstone places the Halcbale, Lovale, or Luvar, to the west of the 
Leona, &e., which shows that the territory of the Lovale was contracted in our 
time, anil the territory of the Muropea, or Muata Yanvo, extended more to 
the westward than it was in the days of Tedro; cnloug becandhtoemadiael 
eee ee ne ee Laver ete oto us Dersler ponent a 
with, the states of Lunda or Munta - diac 
sidered will enable us to tx the positions of Mutts eww Eat a 

Still > ; eo caengs © ae et ja aegt io othe north and 
Bm, ne aye “repr sat ges Sica Tiemkaicankedaye hoe 

ba, one day the Coango (seo * Ann. Maritim.,’ No. 9, of 1843, 

ovo hea twen tw pane from the fair of M ch is in a district 

Ambac; attr hoie’ journey to the sonth of that place, ane 

ee waeeren river Lucalla, In the road, at the end of ton daya, the river 
Jombo, or Lombo, was croseed by Pedro on his retin. 

‘What has been already folly stated by Ladislaus in reference to the course 
of the Cassabe, first £.¥.8., dividing the petty kingdoma of Luvar and | 
(nlite (the Raterma of Livingstone from the great empire of Landa or Mati- 
AnVO, | int soar wg joining ae Lalna or Rurua, and subsequently pur- 
ening fo the Indian Ocean, at a point to him then un- 
known, boa Simply (Geo. Pirairent vol. xxiv.) been sufficiently adverted to. 
In their return journey the Arabs’ give ux C pa, % great town on the 


* To Sucilo Rarmmba, Cambambe, Camacaca, and genase fee, Bucilo 
Bamba is a different place from Great Bamba, Sre Pedro's root 
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Py ia dj ay ie i ] | ; i : . ib (p. 
&e.), a town banks of the Ruareze. At this place, he says, end the 
doo ons of Cazembe, and those of the Movizns begin. Beyond the Beare 
te via thar i eine of Berke? ch on Vaihteae varoionanco'g 
These facts are all of considernblo i ipertanee in showing us the features of 
the country, and the route of the Arabs with Silva Porto, 

Contéeted'with this subject of the sources and the courses of the rivers of 
this portion of Africa, and nature of the country where they spring, it may 
be observed ‘here, that in Pedro Baptista’s remarkable journey across the con- 
tinent in 1606-1813 (‘Annncs Maritimos,’ 1843, No, 5, p. 184, and No. 7, 
Pp. 2309), he tells as that from a day's journey west of the river Cavu inh ge 
to the littl river Lutipuca, travelling ent, he, in that space, continued to 
ascend the “great mountain Cundn Irimgo,” and thot at the Lutipuca he 


reached the summit of this great range, and descended from it on the ext side. 








This range is no doubt one of the ridges or chaing of the lands which a little 
ore to the southward divide the waters which flaw’south into the Zambeno 
Loengne), Leambaye, and Leeba from those of the Laapula and Lunlota flow- 
ns fo Ab inspection of the map will show the securacy of this delinen- 
ton. With the exorptic of the Lutipula (7 fathoms the Cavulancango 

(7 fathoms), and Luviry (12 fathoms broad), all the Stree ore mere 

or rather rivulets, 







towards Lake Dililo and the sources of the Lecha, which elevated land gives 
birth to the rivers which rin, as we perceive, in an opposite direction—some, such 
aa the Loapula, &e., running to the nerth, amd the others, such as the Loengue 
and Leambaye, running to the south and south-weat: The first rain—that is, 
heavy rain—that Silva Porto met with was on the 2hth November, sonth of 
Couxito; but the rains did not become frequent or violent till the end of 
at her, when they became heavy, frequent, and the trne tro vical raina of 
the southern hemisphere, Ivory is very sbundant in every partof the interior, 
and merchants come from both coasts to Purchase it. Sugar-canes are found in 
While manice and Indian corm form the staple food of the 





| The scenery ) grand and — 
nifieyut beyond description. ‘To the north-west the ‘ie aaareeaee 
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ai 
only by the horizon, extending into the lower ranges to the plains of Cazem 
bere the courses of the rivers were roarked by the fringes of teen around 
their bordera, which appeared at the distance as if diminished to brushwood. 
This range stands most majestic, and. ax if isolated from all others. ane 





Gamitto adds, that all the other and chains in all that of 
Africa are) dwarls when compared to it. The ascent from either the cast 
or the west fis extremely difficult and precipitous. Between the cast and 
Siesta ts g points there is a rhs mage pe riage 16 to 20 miles of undo- 
ing ts highest summit is in 12° 8, lat., and 31° 30° x. long., 
bly a few miles north of Silva Porto's true route. va se cael 
great chain is in its highest east phat feared aii but no snow or 
inucte-tonasl asd It ia th kly covered with  ¥arious tropical 
Geestiptlons, sme of shat of a peculiar wad tn toe Bieber levee ah 
and foliage of tho temperate latitudes, Numerous rivers rise in the 
|, and flow from it in r direction, to the west, to the south, and to the 
courses afterwards 





aml geome northerly, t their to the son 
and bevond it westward toa distance, and northward toward the sources 
ungo and the “am connecting steel with the lower.ri or 
sierras which extend northward and ager I 


60 miles north-west of Muiro Achinto, of hills runni east to west 
rises 2600 to 304K) feet abore the crate of the he petne ( i ung at tells 
nia these hills Becaie sioet Mex ceaee a 7 HEL any gray 
30 miles, lesser bli raining north south (Gamo spread over 
country, In former times the valleys of this range were thickly inhabited 7 
the Bios or Muixas, which tribe, once numerous, have been fearfull cut off 
and seattered by their terrible enemies the Arundas, the conquerors of be 
and all the more northern portions of this division of Africa, The Bira or 
Muiza country extends fifteén days’ journey from east to ‘weet, and as many 
from north to south, the boundary on the latter side being in about 13° «, lat, 
To the west they join with the country or people of Luvar. The country on 
the south-east of Sierra Muchingo belongs to the Chevas; and here the 
Kon om or state of Cunda, and to the north-west the country is now inchaded 
of Cazembe, The Muixas trade with the tribe of AE 
dae dwell to the north of Zumbo, | 





} Tee j | gle 
clean and orderly, ona ate dar velliahos of an active and . ct 
They have sy markets, The iing’s palace isa large square envlodie én 
the centre of the town, Here he 2oharem of 570 women. The prospect 
of the country in every direction is magnificent and enchanting, In the 
capital, and around it, the travellerappronches and sees signs of considerable 
alvances in civilization. All would be most agreeable could the mind only 
shake itself clear of the thought of the despotism of id aibirrrepe ps 
severity of their laws. These, armongst the poople who inhabit all tees 
tion of Africa, are written. in bloéd, ror sieaye 9 tein cruel, human 

sacrifices are gid frequent, nul, wins numbers of people ori hits tence: 

The position of this important the capital of and the course 
of the river, near which it st are of much consequence, as, these deter- 
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mined, it enables hai ise chia some deg 
ie ae gee Africa ( 





invincible ta the northerly course of the river. Pedro Baptista says he 

crossed the Lnapula to the south of Lueenda, there above 50 fathoms broad, 
and descending with it, the sun in his march being (that is, the rising ann, or. 
east) on hia right hand. Gamitto mentions the river ag being three days’ 
Journey distant from Locenda, in a north-cast direction, and that the «mall 
streams near the capital, and the outlet of Lake Mofo, rum north-west to the 
river. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the river Luapula rithe to the 
north and north-east and Pedro tells ws sti von he crossed in 
march ¢astward to Cazembe, from the Murneurixy, to join it—the 
Tavirey (12 fathoms broad), the Carulencange (8 fathcaeeh <a and the Lutipnen 
EF fathoms), with their numerous smaller tributaries, All the latter, and 
all the other streams to the eastward of the Lualaha, were rivulet or 
brooks, The magnitude of all these streams marks the dividin ‘ tidge or water- 
sfance, ‘The when Pedro 


iy 


sec ty Loe hog See ee | 

crossed was ober, the dry soason. all these travellers ecn- 
py syngas sgn taadorinceontaate as 
Much confusion has heen produced in African the course 
which he gave to the Zambere when he first reached ee that it was 


contrary to the course of the Zambexe of Tete. So it fauna was, heeatre 
at that place it ran, as Gamitto tells us, to the westward, or waw.: but it 
does not follow from this that it joined the Luapula. Ho tells us (Pereira) 
that his New Zombese runs from the right hand of those who go from 
Tete to Cazembe; and so Lacerda and Gamitto found it, These few clear and 
tes ate attended to determine clearly the early course of this great and 
river, 

Tn reference to the empire of Monomatapa, or more comméctly Chedim, 
ride of the 2 nM Se Aah it is of great extent, beginning on the south 
A@vided into several districts or provinces. The same traveller 

tells us (p, 421) that the river Chire is the same as the Nhanja; thus, when 
alinding to the course of the Sot (ithe Chite or Nbanja.” He also 
aan Gi the Gleera 2 pom a traverses an immense extent of the 





inte south. A little to the eastward 
of the main a fri is, i* situated the town of Chinto inda, mot 
tar: frome ne Alaa seam med by Silva Porto, 
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XUL—Jowrney of Galeao da Sitea to Manica Gold Fields, §e., 
in 1788, with Description of the Country South of the Lower 
Zambeze. By James Macquzen, Esq, F.2.G.8. 
Head, Jane 27, 1859, 


‘Tue periodicals now publishing monthly at Lisbon give tus much interesting 
information regarding the Portugueso pouessions in Africa, The Ratna eur 





{This y toi of Galvao Silva sais a 6 eh 
hitherto prevailed be i some important points in that portion of Eastern 

Africa, and is, therefore, at this moment particularly valuable, He left 
Sena on the 1vth August, 178#, and at the end of four days he reached 
Santa, a fief of the rare Ae or Here geen nine day. He set 
out again on the Ist September, and passing que, another of the 
crown, he reachod at the end of the fourth day the river Mitaze, in the 
kingdom of Barve, where be waa detained a day or more, and hospitably enter- 
tained by the Mambo or chief of Barue, who was anxious to trade with him. 
Lureiing his way, he croadod on the Oth September the river Alitor, snd, e000 
after, the river Inhanzana, with ita ppv so large that it could not be waded, 

and turbulent from the number of large stones in ita bed, o few dayx 
alter, ho crossed the river Arroango ae which separates the eileen 
ie of Barna fom that of nad vile Ton 





‘tae (aon aoe 


Sena to the 
leagues from "Tete to to lees 8.5.W., “aus will 


thus be Half-way betweon 
or ated apps around oat out comp Chiefly of fine marble, 
and from which range several rivers flow, all sbonmdi with crocodiles, 

The place for the celebrated fair of Manica is situnted between two small 
rivers, the Revue and the Mucorumaze, and is about two miles in circum- 
ference. This space is intersected with rivulets. The rivers mentioned are 
tributarica to the Mungora, ranning from the southwand, at a few miles distant 
to the west, and joined by the river Mazavios. Descending from the south- 
weatward from the mountains of Fura, their united streams are below joined by 
the Rucuto, and soon afterwards by the united stroams of the Revue and Muco- 
romass. The country around is hilly. In early times the q ge! zi 
annually (ori wis igh hd hen Saleee aa Silva hn ae ply 
was much reduced, owing to the insecurity ease ae if 
from the sluggish and careless manner that the natives performed the work, 
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ontains of Abutua. This fact is important, because it shows that 
Abotun: = nce situated to the westward of the Zumba, bot at a considerable 
distance to the south of it. The fair or market of Manica was reduced toa 
deplorable state by the miscondwct of a Portuguese bregh Pn who wns attacked 
by the great African chief Chingamorn. of, whose | 
“acelin prota a dae ing ont other tof 
Zambere, and along thesa’ exceed hioutinhione eaten: t and to 
the eastward of the presen ie of Moselakates, invaded and ruined 
Manica and the adjoining Safagaonce and made them his tributaries, He placed 
| J | hia gonerals, named Uhikango, wnich is thus the namie of a 
ruler, and not of a state, ns’ has hitherto boed supposed 5 tl , 
delegated his power at the fair of Manica to one of fit favourite: , who 
collected the tribute for hin, taking, like a a. padent oma one ar 
area We kingdom of mera 
journey west of Sofala, Manica extends to within a fow 
pores 16 Guissanga, attonted on the river of 8 
(i tase 
The kingdom of Barne extends to the north-westward, ae the confines of 
the province of Sena to that of Tete, where it is again met to the westward by 
the state of Sungne, All these, and several other atotes, at an carly peric 
formed part of the great empire of Monomotapa, which included Solala, or 
omnettt and Quissanga, Early writers represent it as an island, 700 French 
in circumference, ma 1600 milea, surrounded, in a great measure, by 
the Zambexe and its tributaries. Tho j inspection of the map shows that this, 
in Eastern phraseology, was no bad delineation, as a tributa y¥ of the Zambexe 












reaches near to the head of the river of Sofala. ‘To the south of Sena and the 
Zambere the country ia low, until at some distance it rises in the very high 
chain which Se igcotnes of Rete frac tae coceitn of Bofala, 


Chicora, wrth sbocnists clits: lies about ».x.w. of Manica and Zumbo, 
rates af Chicova, ‘To the southward of the state of Chicova lie 
x Binpoce, and. Abutua. In the parallel of 19° 30, to 20° 30’, 8. lat., 
2 in of mountainous country runs eastward from the hill Newe to 
teat Sofa, these mountains Hsing 1 the height of 7000 to 8000 feet above 
Ba, 
Soon after his conquest Chingamera granted permission to the P 
idol pon cayman eet ee to reside there, to super- 
Intend it, upon payment yearly of one piece of Indian dimity, valued at Se. 
In this state things stood when Galvao da Silva visited it, Test the plans ond 
tide continued to decline, slong with the other possessions of the Portuguese 


= - 
a 
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in. Africa. Tn the year 1854 the chief of the district sent to the Governor- 
General of Mozambi ne ne rary, Pm to renew the trade, and to send an 





Gece soteside there to supertts affairs for him, which wns readily acceded 
‘to. gr importiuce than ever. set ee ee 
greater impor ile t 


Major € mitto, in his able Survey of the Portuguese Colonial System and 
Colonies in Enitern Africa, shincti ven wae much valuable information regarding 
aneO. hon and oa perma aoe a This work pethgt ode in 
practi possessions and pl anid 

Ky, dong ent in the *Boletim « Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino,’ of 
my pas aut ae Ist4. His information givon the Lower 
LITE well with that given by Lieutenant Brown, one tho officers 

i Owen's surveying expedition, who went up the river as 

f and his companions were cut off by death from the 

“th ony on the banka of the river, but his observations 

and reached his commanding officer in anfoty, 

» Quillimane is distant 10 miles in north direction 

10 Owen ur sper icine eahihbed At the town tho 

visite about 1 mile broad : its bed hence w is about W.a.w., and gra- 

dually narrows from one-tenth of a mile to 30 36, ad t0 20 ponds at the vie 

an arc Inco of small islands, it narrows to to 20 Sains the ei 
lage of Moomba, situated at Boca de Rio, or gullet of © 
‘eonsae in the dry season, a ee A canoe, 

From thenoe at that season the mpage. er eng ne aa Su 
coming upon the stream here and searcely moro than 16 tm 20 fect 
broad Bt with hgh tanks on ithe ail t the end of three days’ 
journey the traveller comes to the village of Masoora, or Mazora, situated on 
the east bank of the Zambere, at the point where 4 separates into three 
branches: the small one going to Quillimane; a very large branch called the 
Musambay running to the sea, in the middle of the Delta, a and which is novi- 
gable for vessels of large tonnage: and, thirdly, the Luabsa, which enters the 
sen, according to Chven, in 18° 55' 5. Int. Ta and 35° 68° EB. long. ; keert 
according to Parker, in 18" 60 S. lat., and 36°12 E. long. The depth 
oan Bi aha sce 0 fc ag fathonns in the Guanes, tho widiaeeos 














he flood, and that the river there washes over this space or ore with great 
oreo and rapidity. The bottom of the stream is compose | 
to t by the Zambere, which here throws up a bank of sand and mud, 
ee ae it space of 3 miles in the dry season, then spreading the most 
pestilential effuvin, Above the point of separation the 4ambezo makes a 
most remarkable curve. It turns, as it were, “upon itself,” mays Gamitto, To 
this is the chain of hillw called Yernal ee 
to the height of BOO to 1000 feet on the east side o Zambext 
north-west, on the same side of the river, a ay hnge 
monttains of Morambnla, above 3000 foot high, also finely wooded 
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h ravines. a ee eee nse Mate Three 
rere (on of that name te§ Hogs ey tee town of Quilli- 


This town about 15,000 inhabitants, who are stated for 
Gasulto to be the mia te, i and licentions (especially the 





found tn: tha wor : 


the nike The cacsunhet ma exte 
b ganertaiied from Owen's seeount, which states, 
. jatieal civer duit caters the sea in all the east const of 
Afrien, “So sg ey dl he, “is the msh of the floods from the various 
months (seven in n }, that even 10 miles from the land the water is 


ieculy 

From Chipongo to Sena ia, according to  Gaumitto, nine er mey by water, 
Lietitenant Brown makes it seven or eight days; bu travelled 
quicker than ‘the ordinary travellora, The distinwe distance is pra 50 miles. The 
river about 1 mile broad, The river Shire, Chire, or Xire, enters the Zambean 
on Fe east side, about 30'miles below Sena, with a rapid current." ‘This is an 
important river, and it is said that it can be ascended in boats, northwards, 

O the of a days’ tig? or 300 miles. Sena is placed by 
Lacerda in 17° 30° 50" aes 45°16" E. long. Brown Pino it in 
17° ay 8, lat,, but i ' ple orm yt p making a difference in. longitude 
bo. ve nearly the same difference in longitude, in reference 

ie aro that by sess is the correct. capi 

paces determine, present, a atraraling place, A 
few hotles: bathe et noburnt bricks and clay, get coved with straw, oan- 
atroted without any regularity, amd placed ata distance from each other, It 
stands on the west vide of the Zambexe, and below a hill called Paramuana, 
It haa a amall garrison, located amidat buildings which scarcely deserve the 
name of fortifications, It carries on a trade by the Zambexe, upwards and 
downwards, and also with the states of Barue, Maniea, and others to the south- 
wand and-westward. This place, now #o sadly reduced, waa formerly rich and 
populons, bad a college, and waa the seat of a bishop. The white population 
consists of about iy of both sexes, 

From Sena to Tete is a journey of twenty-four days by water. Dorin 
twelve days they Rete ie by the west marcin of the shea on the 13th: ; 
reach the Lo thence to Tete they navigate by the enst or nort 
bank. tres the Laat the river, from a breadth of 450 fathoms, is contracted 
to the breadth of 200 fathoms, which renders the current at all times i 
ad srg tat it very fia stem it. Lacerda conld not, and waa 
compolled to take the road by land until the gorge was passed. So strong Is 
the current, that it takes the bontmen four days to traverse the distance of 
only 12 miles through the gorge? They impel the boats by paddles, Peers Aa ancl 
draw them also by ropes or lines made from the bark of the pal 
etiy ee Taryata, they rest one day to ropate their table The The 


o— 
ot 
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* Gamitto states pointedly that the Shire rungs on the West side of of the Moran 
hola mountains; the lake called Zachof, known’ to the Portuguese 240 
ene ‘and on the Shire, exteniied from 15? to 15350" 5, ean taaliowt aboat Icey t 
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At Tate te Vantene aboe 400 lems ad, Tete is separated from 

al by Tanary, Tepe sd = aot ee 
sou epool, and Masaune ! at and 
south of the Zambexe, and eo many leagues ‘inte the interior, 
divides the lands of ‘Tete from the terri] territory of Sena, and een er eae 
where the fair is separated from Barne by the he Arroango, Tete is covered on 
Serre ae One Jt hts een ‘early ruined ned by the wars with 

UnGrota pn, eg a the Minhnes, This province (Tete) in 
rich in gold, iron, and coal, Intter is found near the river ver Revngo. Teta 
wales with the Scieatines and oc tabi At Sign elevated and Spowne ig the 
by the attenm forcing its way shro "the Siares Cuverantanga? Pa ccne 
on tattch trade with the country of t » Maraves, an industrious people inkubit- 
Lal ere ager couse 1 the north of the Zambeze, abou in 
many places with gold, iron, o., especially about Java and the river a, 
The Hinate of oie is favourable for agriculture, and the soil fertile«producing 
readily cotton, eoflee, yoo Pa and all ghey of tropical produce, fruits, 
and vegetables. Tete pop ingle thats ra sen 
as y and a considerable sate tae force aa ie any time be quick asecmbled, 
The neighbouring country ix inonntainous, covered with woods ao Renta 

From Cape Delgado southward the Portt: gute have a string of soillesntts 
along the coast of the Indian Ooean, but litte known, and, though amall and 
detached as they ore, yet, ns a Whole, thoy are of some importance, both ax 
regards population anil ‘trade, The archipelago of Cape ae — os] 

between 10° 41° 8. lat. and the river  Lario in 13° $1° tn 

several plaves in this distance there are : 
these settlements stand aL under — 


Set 


| lies ays 5 | clrtstian | cor, | Manan, Baltsx. | 


Theo a) ee ee) ler a 467° | Ws | 
Querimba ae ‘- | . 
Pemba be =: “s a0 " 
Mutema .. = | We OY 15 a 
Ariba PEN Whisk P| 
Monten . ie fap nn 5a 73 

we i 

8 





@ 





218 

Lainbo 57 
ae ke 7 6] «640 

Mu ae pear 29 | 32 
Demba (slaves) . “ 

Tangae Ure) oi oe: 1440 





| by land ist 
nerally he healthy 
very consir 


The distance from Ibo to Mozambique 
remilar course, This const {a apes 
with the people of the interior is 
peaceable, 
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In ee ee ee tinier :— 


pe Ge 100,000 cruzidocs, 
1 = # TP be or 
ae Pe Co nn =a 19, 000 it it 





P oa oo ae ne 113, ooo +e 
as ‘Th ae oe ne @ Fe f1,420 #1 
Miseellancouws .. .. .. 100,000 ,, 
th . Total .. .. o $1,000,420 
Or about 150,025!, sterling. 
~The rovenne of the Crown from the rivers of Sena was— 
OF Crows, states, Cates Aa ae a: oe 706,399) erozadoes, 
6 Exchequer wer ditto . =e = am OTT Pf 
27 Crown estates district Sena ee ere a ee 


4 Exchequer ditto ditto |... 7,375 ; 
19 Crown estates, district Quillimane <<. 431,441) if 





@Exchequerditto dite .. .. .. 88,066 
Total raheawil es ean fee 2,960,000 
about 450,000), sterling." 


Portuguese Military Foree in East Afric, 





Biclusive of the native militia force, drilled under Enropean officers, which 
is Very considerable, and which can “be Increased to a great extent, 

The following, from the same authority, is, or rather was a few years aga, 
the export of Zanzi Zensiboar 2— 


350,000 at Niche Giro, ni ya sag spices.) 
: 0,000 |, 
14,000 ,, 


10,000 ,, planenite, 


Vesela oe the bet yearly are ag follows ;— 


= -» .. 19 ships from 200 to 300 tons, 
eae sr oe ee ee +e © G ships fram 400 te G00 tons, 
Hamburg .. .. .. as w. OG ships from 10 to 200 tons, 
English «.  sg sy ee ss 9 ships from 150 to 900 tons, 
Imam Mumat ..  .. 4... 4 to ne voyages, 








.* See Memoir Senor F rao, Journal Royal Geograph. 
t Se Meni by equal to 34 Ibs, Portugurse.—No, X3 maya ous i“ 
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Stages from Sena to Tete. 


1. Sena to Prago Sorre, 
a. Sorre to Chemba, 
vee Chembs to Inhacurang: 


Inhacaranga to Port A 


‘ Ditto to An 
&, Anguern t9 Bound ‘ditto. 


7. Boundary to 
&. ~ Ubirambe io Mirinnaate 
Miringonde te tape 
_Anhursarae, in terri of Ho 
tanga and Limits off § 
10. Inhurassue to Chituze, 


is seldom mrin ye 





margin. 
the towi . in order to 
beciier kc Teas Very 

cult, becans of rocks in it, 
14. Bandar to Mocomaze, 


15, Mocomare to Cancoma; end Lupata. 
Tea beginning of district of 


16. OCancoma to Luang, 
7. Lonna to Chom, 

18. Chore to Infunerma, 
1p. lnhtnerma to Domme. 
20. Domue to Cossunha, 


at. a te Lnbatpents, 


right bank or side of the river. ‘The 


| rai tagcat Wey tbaeith sie bowels the Sierra 
Cumera. Gamitto, ‘ Boletim ¢ Annaes,’ te, No.4 of 1894, pp. 85 34 
Sena tu M. Tapety + ee cee oe Dds, 
In ditte cn] ee om on . 1 day. 
a To end Lu id avage tes 2 dove, 
Beginning ti Tete to Tete e 9 days, 
Total... oe * 24 days. 








AJIT. —Journey of Joao Francisco from Mastomedes to Caemdo 








in 1841.° By James MAO EEN. Esq., F-R.G.5. 
tis atl | Read, June 27, 1859, — | a aes lia 
fy a¢: pe ano lat the oan s tal | 
ple cle cating so 
course became 





and valleys, with 


sieges erg Tet in that ering y hep year, the 


pb nee rag some of them having only pools of water standi 
eastward ne crossnd a 


in their beda, In thelr courses 


the different rivers 


e 
marked on the map, most of thom branches off the river Queena, bending their 
course north-westerly to that river, and somo, in their farther advance, running 


to the Taro, na 
eloventh day of their’ march 


river Cacularnle all comes from two lakes situated to the north-east. 
always water in. it, and during the mins impedes travelling, 
from Massornex] river about 60 leagues, which, as the « 


es 
were short, and pig dir 
The capital of rai, or Ohi 
journe 


two da 


may be taken at 150 geogrs: 
“in 1522's lat, and 13° 27 x. racket 
southern Bed peng grip al Gia ¥ 
pon A sot trict ngnes, bevo ve river ware =a 
‘Loconda, The chiely received 


na they approached the river Caculavar, or Coculavale. On the 
the capital of the Sova of Huila, ‘Tha 


Tt has 
ee 
ye journeys 
cal oui 





and near the great mountain Munda de 





: ian in the Teirosl af tbasisetseriomee 
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kindly. On the twentieth day came —— or near to, high mountains, called 
Nanno, running north to : and thence eastward. Quillingwes ia sur- 
rounded by high sierras, ier ius seeatiat ths Gam tasito. the ore 
Tumvino, and next to the river Viiume, and on the evening of the next day 
came to the river Quie, not broad but deep ; the Oe ne 


10 leagu The lands here were covered with great 
a otat sp a end flsins called Nhanas, On the waalewiewaey or day of the 
Serle caine to Proddscee af Cant a dependency of Caconda; and next day they 
of Caconda, a small fortification, with a garrison, com- 
manded by dicsteret Ferreira de Andrade. The country around this is 
healthy and fertile, Near the fort is the deep, sluggish river Cathape. 
Rivulets are numerous, and always have water. All oo sige rodued thrives 
here, as the land is excellent. Sugar, cof Ke. prodoced in an 
quantities. The country of Large one day's journey distant enetward, 
extensive, and has a considerable river of the sarne name, which runs to the 
Cuncue, but it is not navigable on account of great stones and waterfalls in ite 
bed. The river Quando ta three days east of Caconda, and the Cunene about 
five days. ‘Tho river Coneno fs similarly impeded. Caconda has a church 
covered with straw, To the south-south-cast of Caconda is the country of 
Irumbo, where the river Conene, its eastern boundary, is, according to Brocheda 
Cp. 100), only from 50 to 60 fathoms browl—say 330 feet, 
The distance from the river Caculavale to Caconda is about 40 leagues, which 
may be taken at 100 geographical miles. The river Cubango is the western 
of the Quillingues, a numerous people that spread over the country 
‘to near the nver Leamlaye, and north-east, beyond Bihe, to the 












XIV.— Notes on the Lower Danube, By Major J. Sroxns, n.r. 
Cammunicated by Capt. I. Cotnmsox, 1.5, F045. 
Read, May 9, 1859. 


[For miles above Orsova, the Danube flows between high mountains, which 
compress its waters into a narrow, rocky channel, through which it hurries 
with great velocity. These would seem to be the true Iron Gates of the 
Danube; although the name has leen given to the shallow rapids below 


Orsova. 
After passing these rapids, the river is called the Lower Danube, and 
Price its character, The stream, which had till then heen dashing 


a rocky bed in one single channel, erudua loses ite force, ond spreads 
cies several channels through the soft alluvium vol. the valley, whale fatven it 
is cain | i wah in changing, adding to this island, destroying that, or 


othe been velicy which it flows is bounded on the right by the 
Sarvian aed Bolpecion TL and on the left Prod of Wallach. aod 
Moldavia, The right bank, which in its who thus much higher 


= 


han the left, is rocky and unvyiel whilst the 

nay seemed ered aia nen eh 
general characteristics are maintained to the head of the Del 

Ce Rae eee ne mare Seas ene 


From the Iron Gates to the j many sea om the 
Pruth, the Danube is swollen streams from not Car- 
pathian Mountains, which -traverse hertile plains of Wallachia 
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* 
and Moldavia. During the 400 miles from the Iron Gates to 
Galatz, the river, as has been already remarked, eee is ¥ spreads 
into several channels, which re-unite at intervals, — ‘he depths in 
these channels Prt pit ora that their navigation is extremely 
iffieult; for not only do the depths vary with the changing 
heights of the river, dependent on the floods caused by rains and 
melting snows, but the beds of the channel are affected, not only 
from year to year, but from month to month, by the de osits of 
the river, and by its action on the banks and A Thus the 
charts of the river are of little use for navigation, as they become 
falsified in a very short time by the frequent changes, There are 
seasons of the year when vessels drawing 8 or 9 feet of water 
can ascend to Turna Severin, and even above the Iron Gates; but 
the current at such seasons is very strong, and it is only during a 
few weeks that the navigation is practicable for such large vessels 
The alas so vessels engaged on this part of the river draw no 
more than 4 feet of water to enable them to navigate at all seasons, 
and even these vessels are unable to pass the rapids of the Iron 
Gates during the autumn. Sea-going vessels -seldom, if ever, 
ascend the river beyond Oltenitza, and, for sailing vessels, it is 
considered an unwise operation to go even so high, because the 
distance for which they have to contend against a still strong 
current is so great that it generally pays better to bring the corn, 
which is the staple produce of the country, down to Ibraila. 
Indeed, it is generally supposed that eventually all produce will 
be taken to the mouth of the river, and shipped in the port that 
will be afforded in the St, George mouth, as the width of that 
will permit of the river craft being towed economically, 
peration that cannot be effected in the narrow Sulina, the 
havigated at present. ra 
latz, the Danube continues in one noble stream in a 
respi ags” ese to the head of the Delta, a distance of 
% For this space it pm és an average width of three 
quartera of a mile, and a epth of at least 28 feet, which is 
sufficient for all purposes of navigation, | 
At the Ismail Chatal for for ) the Kilia Branch, containing 
17-27ths of the whole stream, takes a northerly direction, and after 
passing the towns of Ismail and Kilia. forms a delta of its own, 
thfoagh which it discharges itself by five principal mouths into the 
Sea, 








Severin and Galatz, Below Ismail it 

separates into three channels, all of which are, however, navigable. 

These channels ipa at Staroi Kilia, 2 —— below the town of 

Kilia, and 5 miles lower down it again divides into three branches. 

which unite near the hamlet of Bazartchuk, to form the large 
M2 


The Kilia brane 1 dicen the characteristic which has marked 
Turna 
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basin of Wilkovi, whence spring the five principal channels which 
orm the Kilia Delta. 
pai ees the Ismail Chatal, the remaining 10-27ths of the gtream 
continue the general south-easterly direction of the main river. In 
using the town of Toultcha, however, the river makes a sudden 
bend, caused by a projecting spur of one of the Babadagh Moun- 
tains which here stands forth ito the stream, and constitutes the 
danger known to mariners as the Toultcha Rock. The danger 
consists in the eddies which play round the point of the rock, a 
detached portion of which apenas! ae borit, ls striking upon this 
int sink in a depth of 80 feet. 1e danger ts, however, so well 
Peas that accidents are not frequent, although vessels are 
sometimes wilfully injured on the rock by the pilots, in order to 
obtain employment for their friends in Toultcha. = | 
At 6 miles below Toultcha, or 11 below the Ismail Chatal, the 
river becomes again divided, 3-4ths of the Toultcha branch, or 
8-27ths of the whole river, continuing the sx. direction under 
the name of the St. George branch, and the remainder—* the 
Sulina "—flowing in a general easterly direction to the sea. | 
The St. George, although the most tortuuus of the branches of 
the Danube Delta, possesses the advantage over the Kilia of 
maintaining itself in one broad deep channel until just before 
Sachin thn sea, whilst it is superior to the Sulina in being free 
from the numerous shoals which obstruct the course of the latter, 
and in possessing a navigable channel three times wider than the 
Sulina in its best part. — | 
The St, George may be considered the most southern branch of 
the Danube, for the little stream of Dunavitza, which connects it 
with the lake Reagelm, is too insignificant to deserve the title of 
“branch of the Danube,” which has been bestowed upon it by 
some writers. | 
The St. George is not yet used by vessels trading to the Danube, 
as its entrance is-obstructed by a bar, through which the unaided 
current has been unable to maintain a navigable channel. At 
about a mile and a half from the sea the St. George divides into 
two channels, of which the northern or Kedrilis branch takes nearly 
2-drds of the river in an e.s.e. direction to the sea, and the 
remainder, or Olinka channel, flows nearl 





eouth. , 

The Sulina, which is the least of the Erakehiin of the Danube, 
esi it does only 2-27ths of the main river to the sea, has 
nevertheless, up to the pre time, maintained the deepest 
channel mile the bar which the sea strives to continue the 
line of const. | 

The course of this branch is, however, such as to hinder very 
much its navigation, either by sailing or steam vessels. [mme- 
diately at the point where it leaves the St. George (ealled the 


= 
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St. George Chatal) it makes such a sudden curve as to form a 
very acute angle with the main stream above; the sand banks 
formed at the apex of this angle and on the o ite point render 
the passage between the Sulina and the Toultcha branch, either 
a down, exceedingly difficult at all times From the St. 
George Chatal until within 25 miles of the embouchure, the bed 
of the Sulina is obstructed by eight principal shoals, which either 
reduce the depth, right across, to only 9 feet, or narrow the 
channel to such an extent as to cause frequent damage and delays 
in rE navigration, ee 

Mention must not be omitted of an insignificant stream, called 
the Chouga, which connects the Kilia with the Sulina. 
The branches of the Delta and the Chouga form three wine] 
islands, namely, between the Kilian and Toultcha branches that 
of Chatal, between the Sulina and Kilia that of Leti, and between 


Below Galatz the banks of the river present nearly the same 
features as above that town, with the exceptions that will be 





noticed, 

Its immediate banks are, for the most part, low, being somewhat 
higher than the level of ordinary floods, but decidedly above the 
level of the marsh land, extending from the river to the steppe on 
the left bank, and to the Dobrudseha Mountains on the right. 

These marshes are covered with high reeds, except where 
extensive lakes stretch inland, These lakes are fed by the river 
itself, which finds its way to them through frequent breaks in the 
banks, whieh, as has been intimated, form, as it were, low ndges 
between the are and the marshes. eet a 
five or six years, the river overflows these bank 
country, 1t would seem that this inundation does not extend over 
the whole Delta to the sea, but that the channels of the river are 
sufficient lower down to carry off the surplus water. 

During the two years, however, that reliable, continuous obser- 
vations have been made in the Delta of the Danube under the 
orders of the European Commission, ‘no extraordinary floods, 
and consequently no extensive inundations, have occurred; and 
such is the vaguenesa with which those best acquainted with 
the country give their information, that little value is to be 
re ar aves hoped that f ill afford fur 

It is to be b that future years will opportunities | 
observing and recording all details that are now wanting con- 
cerning extraordinary floods. tage | af 

The exceptions to the formation of the banks above mentioned 
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dhe . found. princi on the right bank, where, at many 
scp rR of Ma Dekewelocha pi xu Mountains ap 
wroach the river and form its bank, This continues down the St. 
George to within 30 miles of the coast, and at the _ where the 
range terminates it will furnish a good quarry of hard limestone, 
sr cticy a hil of rubble can be obtained. = ) 
“On the left bank of the main stream and of the Kilia branch 
the “Steppe” also occasionally touches the river, though not 2o 
equently as the rocky hills do on the other side. 
ey oe Delta coewlly is covered with a dense mass of reeds from 
10 to 12 foot high, but there are also on the more elevated parts 
of the St. George and Leti Islands forests of ash and stunted oak, 
which latter furnish excellent timber for chip building; and the 
tanks of the St. George and Kilia abound in many places with 

The banks at the mouth of the Sulina are covered with reeds for 
miles inland, but near the basin of Wilkovi, and the mouth of the 
St. George, there are tracts of pasture-land of some extent, and at 
these parts the level is higher, though the eoil is more sandy than 
in the parts covered with reeds, | | 
‘The data upon which to form a judgment of the growth of the 
Delta of tte Decabe are not so extensive as could be wished, but 
Prey are sufficiently accurate for the measurement of the 
progress of the northern portion of the Delta; that of the southern 

A map of the Principalities made in 1769 to illustrate the 
campaign made by Russian armies in that year, shows the Kila 
debouching in one mouth at the point where we now find the 
Wilkovi basin. There is good reasop to believe that this is 
correct, for there exists to this day a range of sand hills, similar 
to those now found near the coast, and which were in all pro- 
bability the coast boundary at that time, _ 

Another Russian plan without date, but giving the city of 
Odessa, which was built in 1796, shows the mouth of the Kilia at 
the same point, but indicates the commencement of a formation of 
islands in front of it, which seem to have given rise to the form of 
the Kilia Delta. | 

From this old embouchure to the present coast line of the 
Delta is a distance of 5 miles, which may be taken as the advance 
of the Delta, certainly since 1769, and probably during the last 
sixty years, xij) . 
In the years 1829-30 a detailed survey of this coast, so far 
south aa Sulina, was: made by the Russian Government, and 
. furnishes a certain basis from which may be calculated the advance 

of the Delta between that period a the year 1857, when the 
coast Was again surveyed by the officers of E Medina under 


= 
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the orders of Captain Spratt, n.v. A comparison between the 
two surveys shows that in twenty-seven years the Kilin Delta has 
advanced more than 4000 feet; that the line of 4 feet s mundingrs 
has advanced 4695 feet to the east, and 5754 feet to the south ; 


that the Massurah Point has also advanced 2250 feet to the 


This comparison shows the possibility and probability of the 
reat growth since 1796, bsciueah the are of the Dake tocaiee 
Re shape it oe amr ‘edie cee ee 
the change Peensogf cents rete river from Galatz to the sea must 
have been very marvellous. It seems, however, probable that the 
river in those charts was laid down from a bird's-eye view; and if 
at that time pene: bad inundated its banks, an would have 
presented very much the appearance given to it, without giving rise 
to the supposition that any very remarkable changes bees taken 
place in its course. 

Both the old chart of 1769, and that subsequent to 1796, re- 
present the Sulina as a stream of great magnitude. This may 
the correct charts of 1830 show it in very much the same con- 
dition as at oir as regards size and position. A remarkable 
change has, however, taken place in the basin into which it dis- 
irene which cannot be attributed to its own unaided action, but 
should probably be assigned to the adjacent mouths of the Kilia, 

The Sulina bar is now very much in the same position as it was 
- in 1830: the coast line to the north of it instead of advancing has 
somewhat receded, although to the south it has gained, and is daily 
gaming, on the sea. But in 1830 the 30 feet line of S 
tion of the soundings off the mouth of the Ochakoff branch of the 
Kilia; whereas in 1857 the 30 feet Tine was 3200 feet more to 
seaward, the 20 feet line 1400 feet, and the 12 feet line 450 fect 
farther out. | | | 

These facts draw their significance from the farther one that the 
prevailing wind and littoral current are from north to south. Thus, 
Sorina ihe greater part of the year, the river current is turned 
southwards, and its deposits, as is the case with the other branches, 
are found to the south, 

Whence, then, has the great filling up to the north and cast of 
Ragan tee ieihdaonthotly atronce ch tha Ki a 

Kegarding the rapid southerly advance of | tha Delta, tl 
direction of the prevailing wind and littoral current, and the proxi- 
mity of the Sulina to the southern branches of the Kilia, it seems 
highly probable that the filling up is due to the deposits of the 
Kilia, rather than to those of the Sulina itself, 
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he mouth of the St. George there would not seem to have 
so rapid an advance eastward as at the other embouchures, 
the absence of detailed plans of this part of the coast, of earlier 
date than 1856, prevents such a comparison as has been made of 

The general position of this mouth, however, shows that the delta 
does not advance so rapidly as the northern and central parts, and 
at the same time the greater depths in front of it show that a 
filling up from the deposits of the northern branches is not taking 


Farther, the existence of the sandbanks south of the mouth shows 
that the effect of the prevailing northerly winds and of the littoral 
current has been to turn the river current and its deposits south- 
wards, and thus the principal channel over the bar has obtained an 
easterly direction. 7 

An examination of the Black Sea will show that in the small 
angle formed by the peninsula of the Crimea with its western 
éhore, four ae rivers discharge their waters into the sea to the 
northward of the St. George, namely, the Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, 
and Kilia, or largest branch of the Dailiube: The waters of these 
rivers form a littoral current, which, pressed by the prevailing winds 
against the coast, seeks to escape round the promontory off the 
Ww 2 00nd! a n passes 
down the coast to seek an outlet by the Bosphorus, through which, 
as is well known, there is a very at and constant current from 
north to south, except after a long succession of southerly winds. + 

The velocity of the littoral current has never been measured 
during a ‘este calm. It varies with the direction and force of 
the wind ; half a knot an hour to one knot and upwards. 

The only observation of it during a perfect calm was furnished 

during last winter in the following manner :— 
Two vessels were descried from the Sulina light-house off the 
Kilia in the drift ice ; there was no wind, and their sails hung to 
the masts: by renee they were nearly out of sight to the south- 
ward, as the days could not then have been more than ten hours 
long ; and these vewels must have been drifted fifteen miles by the 
current: thé latter would seem to have had a velocity of 14 miles 
per hour at that time, though it is not usual to calculate it at more 
The followin 

The fi ing statistics are taken from the excellent Report of 
Mr. Hartley, Civil Engineer, and Engineer-in-chief to the Europea 
Comanisiber of the Danube. u ~ ar 
_ At a time of ordinary flood, in May—June, 1857, the follow- 
ing quantities were measured in the different branches of the 
river 7>— 








ya show at that point. Thence the current pa: 
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Main Stream above Ismail Chatal., .. .. .. 16,822.06 
AMG Franti ees ee ce > Thee on 
Tonlttha Branch 2... kk ae ees, 808,000 
Sto George Branch =.) 2.0020.) Gb 4. 22 | &TTLOOO 
Sulina Branch .. Py aT io 1,446,000 


ere the ils measurement of the various branches at their mouths 
he following :— 


KILIA. 
Stamboul Branch .. 1. ++ se on ee se 6,242,000 
Ontaksi ne, en ee Ptouy br? ota | 
ARKOMNOVON ae a Ge a 88800: 
FOB es oe sey osu es oe 11,491,000 
Kedrilis Branch re lee) ae cel, Gi tee tel OBE 
Olinka. Spon Liew th eee ake (ce aan Caen BEE 2/000, 000 
op hese floods Insted for about three months 5 after their subsidence 
Sulina was gauged, a é discharge was found to be onl 
561,100 eubie feet per minute, instead of 1,446,000, or a little 
more than a third. It is probable the discharge of the other 
branches had diminished in the same proportion. — 

“The result of eeveral experiments to ascertain the comparative 
amount of deposit held in suapension at times of ordinary summer- 
Hoods, and when the river has diminished to an average flow, 
showed that the mean bulk of sedimentary matter, when solidified 
into coherent earth, is about 7‘sv parts of the volume of water in 
which it is suspended at the former period, and about yyiyy at the 


The surface of the Delta falls to the sea at a slope of about five 
inches to a mile. 

The inclination of the surface of the river varies considerably, 
and of course its velocity eet es accordingly. ; 

During scp i aw id summer floods the waters of the 
Sulina have an average fall of 3 inches in the mile, and velocit 
of 24 miles per hour. When the waters are low, their fall barely 
exceeds 14 inches per mile, and their velocity one mile per hour, 

The direction and force of the wind exercise an important in- 
fluence upon the growth of the Delta, 

No measurements of the wind’s force have yet been made by 
means of correct instruments for that pur but experience has 
shown that the most violent and longest of duration are from the 
N, to. N.E. Storms from the £. and §.£. generally veer to the N.E. 

The recorded-observations from December 1856, to September 


Cuble fort per minute, 


3 
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1858, show that winds from the northward, te, from N.w. to N.E., 
were equal in frequency to winds from all other points of the com- 
pass; that of these latter, two-thirds were from the westward and 
southward, or from §.W. tos. which winds blew with little force, 
and that only the remaining one-sixth of all the winds recorded 
blew from the eastward and southward, or from points between k. 
and s.s.£. Thus, during only one-sixth part of the period named 
was the littoral current actually checked ; during one-third of the 
period it was pushed away from the coast; and during half of the 
time it was accelerated and prexed against and along the coast 
by the most violent and lasting of the winds. 

These points have been thus put forward because they seem to 
throw light on the formation of the Delta. 

It would be useful to examine what bearing they have on the 
means to be attempted for déepening the entry. 

Two systems have been proposed for effecting this object at the 
mouth of the St. George. One is, to carry out piers in a direction 
gE. by 8. in continuation of the Kedrilis or northern channel, to— 
a depth of 20 or 25 feet, so as to lead the river current through 
and beyond the bar to a point where the breakers will not cause 
it to re-form, 

The other system is to cut a lateral canal from the deep channel 
of the river to a point 1000 yards north of the Kedrilis embou- 
chure, where a «mall artificial harbour shall be constructed to 
receive it. The entry to the canal from the river to be closed by 
two sets of gates to prevent the muddy river-water from passing 
into the canal, . 

The advocates of the latter system argue that no other means 
are possi as they are of opinion that shortly after the piers of 
the former system shall have enabled the river to cut a channel for 
iteelf through the present bar, a new bar will form in front of the 
piers at about 1000 yards from them, as they assert that the river 
will throw down the matters held in suspension so soon as the 
velocity is checked by the inert mass of the sea, and that thus 
say een will fail to produce any permanent effect. 

__ On the other hand, the advocates of the piers contend that as 
the river will not meet a quiescent mass, but one moving generally 
at the rate of a mile.an hour from», to s., its deposits will be 
thrown down to the south of the entry, and they appeal to the 
position of the present sand-banks in support of their argument. 

They moreover urge that the bar is not altogether due to, the 
deposits of the nver, tor although at the time of a heavy land-flood 
the bar Fines Mi) height, this additional deposit is soon swept away, 
= woes remains generally at the same distance from the 
shore, and is not constantly growing to seaward, as would be the 
case if the river was daily wadding: to it 
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_ The bar would seem rather to be due to the action of the waves 
which strive to continue the line of coast. The river bears its 
mud far out to sea, leaving the coarser particles near the const. 
The waves beat these pas mix with them shells and other 
productions of the sea. The bar is formed where the waves break 
on the coast and struggle to stop the river current. 

If this current is carried out into the deep water, the supporters 
of the pier system expect that the bar will not’re-form until the 
general line orn aua agian Win the whee 

gain begin to upon the shore in front of current, an 
a piss gein place the piers must be prolonged 

pata eceapne af-she <oast ‘atthe: mouth the St. George has 
the Delta, which is considered to be due to the strong action of 











The navigation of the Danube numbers at present rather more, 
on an average, than 2000 vessels a year, having a burden of nearly 
The greater pes of these vessels enter in ballast, and load with 
corn, principally Indian corn. Wheat and other grain, horns, 
timber, hides, tallow, and salt are also exported, | 
The timber, a soft pine, is rafted down from the Carpathian 
Mountains to Galatz, whence it is either shipped or formed into 
much larger rafts for towing to the Bosphorus. 
« In Bulgaria there is abundance of oak of a description well 
suited for =a, aaa tel the Turks will not allow it to be cut 





¢ Turkish law relative to oak ata very detrimentally 
upon ships frequenting the Danube, as they have difficulty and 
are put to immense exp in procuring hard timber for repairs, 
although abundance is close to them. 

The Danube and neighbouring lakes abound in. fish of various 
kinds, of which the sturgeon or inaron is especially fine. Large 
quantities are taken  Kerue which excellent caviar and oi) are 
obtained ; the flesh is salted down. 

_ The fisheries are farmed by the Government to individuals who 
have the exclusive right to fish. 


re 
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XV.—Notes of a Voyage to New Guinea, By Aurrep RB. 
/Wattace, Esq., P.8.0.8. 
Real, June 27, 1859, 


Havre been for three months the sole European inhabitant of the 
vast island of New Guinea, I trust a few notes of my visit may 
prove interesting, in the absence of much definite information as to 
that remote and imperfectly known country. Even at Macassar, 
Amboyna, and Ternate, whence a considerable trade is carried on 
with the north-western coasts and adjacent islands, I could learn 
nothing, except about one or two spots which had been visited by 
my informants ; and even as regards them, the points on which 
was most interested had seldom been inquired mto. I was led to 
believe there were several places where the natives had been sutfi- 
«tently in communication with Mahommedan and European traders 
to render it safe to reside among them. I have! now ascertained, 
however, that there is on the main land only one such place, viz., 
rts where more than thirty years ago the inhabitants were 
found by Lesson and Duperrey to be quiet and inoffensive. 
According to the best information I have been able to obtain, there 
are at the present time absolutely no other inhabitants than the 
native Papuans over the whole of this great island. Not asingle 
scattered over the outlying islands; the principal being at Sal- 
watty, 0 large island, forming the apparent north-west extremity of 
New Guinea, from which it is separated by a very narrow strait. . 
The statement often found on maps that New Guinea is “ inhabited 
by Papuans and Malays,” is therefore incorrect. 
The whole northern peninsula of New Guinea, as well as the 
islands of Wagion, Salwatty, and Balauta, are exceedingly rugged 
and mountainous. There is a continued succession of jigged and 
angular ranges of hills, and everywhere behind them, ae beyond 
Bees etch far away into the interior, Over the whole country 
spreads an unvarying forest, of a somewhat stunted appearance 
broken only by the very widely-scattered clearings of the natives 
onthe lower slopes. Near Dorey the loftier mountains retire a 
little backward, and seem to reach their greatest altitude in the 
Arfak range, which the officers of the Coguille ascertained to have 
an elevation of 9500 feet. Dorey harbour, or bay, is formed by a 
long, low nase D curving round towards the. Arfak range, 
which rises abruptly om the opposite side of the bay. ‘Towards 
the extremity of this promontory is situated the village of Dorey, 
and opposite, at about a mile, is the inhabited island of Man- 
sinam, and a smaller one uninhabited, At the village of Dorey I 
built a rough jungle-house, in which 1 resided for three satiate, 
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occupying mi in the intervals of fever) with exploring the 
natural mya surrounding district, , vi | 
The Dorey promontory is a ratsed coral reef, and, geol gically 
speaking, a very recent one, The beach is a mass of dead and 
broken coral, not yet ground into sand, and quite impracticable for 
Sekt and from this beach up into the aungle, and even on to 
the hill, to the height of 200 or 300 feet, there is scarcely a per- 
ce ptible change in the coral rock, igh eae are anid 
shells that everywhere strew the surface. In som pre mache 
however, I found traces of a core of stratified ant During ™ 
whole stay at this place rain was the rule, sunshine the exception. 
On half the days there was heavy ram, on half the remainder a 
continual drizzle, or intermitting showers, while even on fine days 
there was often a dull haziness in the atmosphere, very different 
from our usual notions of the sunshine of the tropics. The last 
month of my stay should have been the dry season, but, if there 
was any difference, it was rather wetter and cloudier than before, 
Neither were the winds any more to be depended on than the 
weather, According to theory, we went in the west moonsoon and 
came back in the east, but we found the winds directly opposite 
in both cases, whenever it was not a dead calm, and Shue made 
seventeen and sixteen days’ passages of a distance of 500 miles, 
The inhabitants of Dore, live Bu ss on the coast, or more 
pores: in the sea, as they aivitve build theirghouses at or below 
ow-water mark, raised on posts, and reached by a rough and 
tottering causeway from the beach. Of all houses I have yet met 
with, these are the most wretched, ‘They are very low and 
and the roof is shap like the bottom of a boat. Old. mats, 
routs, and ind ng Ser 
rwrecked sailors might hastily set: A 
Iter, but which it seems hardly ered Ne that 


| : sien = but have itt 
ANLUALY, o Dorey ins, r 
houses are ——, eka are raised 12 or 15 feet hich, on a 
perfect forest « poles, afew of which are put diagonally, and 
prevent the whole efree falling with the first wind. It is singular 
that these know the use of diagonal struts, whereas the 
comparati y civilized Bugis and Macassar-men are quite ignorant 
of it, their ener : ag ie — 7 one side ae the 
prevalent winds, y pt from falling by the posts 
pretty firmly set in the mn, and the building Be prio 
them framed strongly of | mboos. ‘The Doreyans ans are fishers and 
traders, the Arfakis are agricultursts. The ner catch turtle 
and tripang, which they se 1 for beads, knives, and cloth, and pur- 
chase ab: v¢ Arfakis their rice and yams, plantains and bread- 
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fruits, and numbers of tame cockatoos and lories, which they sell 


again to the Ternate and Tidore traders. All these natives have 
the characters of the Papuan race very strongly marked ;—the flat 
forehead, heavy brows, and large nose, with the apex bent down- 
3 4, are almost universal, as well as the harsh curly hair, which 

: - an enormous ee and rari: Ghee 
It hb a oat nd imposing effect.. The colour of the 
ane _ pica pt n general it ea itty black, or sooty colour, 
but varies to a fine brown, which is often quite as light as that of 
the pure Malay races, Skin disease is very common, and in the 
children mrnhabees diseases abound, which are seldom seen in 
adults; it is probable, therefore, that the former die from neglect. 
The men wear the ordinary strip of bark cloth, the women gene- 
rally a Bugis sarong, or any piece of cloth or matting they can 
obtain. Tattooing is generally practised ; slightly by the men, but 
much more extensively by the women, who iauale have the whole 
chest covered with elegant tracery, following the curves of the 
bosom. The feanaled, heres: are, Without exception, the least 
engaging specimens of the fair sex it has yet been my fortune to 
ineet. 


_In mental and moral characteristics the Papuans differ remark- 
ably from the Malay races. They are much more impulsive, anc 
do not conceal their emotions and ‘passiona. They are inquisitive, 
talk much and ong! aug Lséeteectiad rously ; reminding one of 
the negro characté®, as much as of the negro form and. aspec 
The natives of Dorey are not to be trusted in anythi 
payment is cor . If they do not actually steal, itis, I am 
inclined to think, only from fear of consequences, They are, how- 
ever, not a fair sample of the New Guinea tribes, having been too 
much in contact with the lowest class of Mahommedan traders, with 
Se oe it ssa to take every advantage in self- 

efence. i¢y possess the rude artistic genius of so many of the 
ne tribes, d Simin their hauashont utensils and sha prows 

their canoes with ela te carving, and the posts of their coun- 
cil-house with obscene caryatides, : a 

The language of the eave resembles that of the Aru and 
Ke Islands in containing a large number of monosyllabic words, 
a3 well as others excessively “ani kepri offering a remarkable 
contrast to the striking dissy labie character of the whole Malayan 
group of languages. It exhibits also the Polynesian characteristic 
of several distinct terms for certain objects according to th prefixed 
pronoun ; thus, ba my head,” te your head,” +t his head,” are ex: 
pressed by three distinct words. This language, or mutually in- 
telligible forms of it, is — by the const-dwellers over an ex- 
tensive area—at Amberbaki, 100 miles west, in the islands of 
Wagion, Myfor, Jobie, and Mysory—and at Amberpoea and some 
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pet islands in the great bay, the natives can converse with those 
» and seem very similar to them in appearance and 
ey are evidently a wandering race, oe to the 
Bales or sea gipsies, of the Indian pes tata 
found T Dorey very unhealthy, and altagetior a very disagree- 
able place to stay at, but I was obliged to remain till a schooner 
trading farther east returned to Ternate. Fevers, remittent and 
intermittent, with dysentery, were valent, and after the 
first fortnight I general had two and br three of my servants 
ill at the same time. One: died of dysentery, and I was my 
ill at least half the t time of my residence in New Guinea, Neither 
was I rewarded by great success in my researches ; on the con- 
trary I found Dorey a ba leit the low grounds a 
gr aaa pager e, while the prnctnalsone 
egy teks search, dhe nance apeclen of of Paradise-birds, were not to 
fotinds 2 M. Lesson had obtained quantities of native speci- 
mens, but now even of these none were to be obtained. 

The principal article of trade on the northern coast of New 
Guinea is a fragrant aromatic bark, called mussoey, which is carried 
to Java, where the natives extract an oil of great reputed efficacy 
as aremedy for various disorders. This is beanie dnl at one 


a fandammen, deep in the t bay. Besides this, tor- 
ell is an important article ‘of trade, with a small 
of beche-de-mer and sago. Wild nutmegs are also plentiful, at me! 
in the district about Macluer Inlet a small schooner obtains an 
annual cargo, 
The Dutch Government have taken 7 ion of New Guinea 
ae moa of pie mee reeuwich This claim is 
upon in and 45 & Ki usurpation, 
Sangha iS an 2s pea 
of the coasts included within southern extremities 
of this line, an extensive trade is carried on exclusively in vessels 
“sailing from various ports of the Moluccas and carrying the Dutch 
vonsiderable portions also of this extensive line of coast 
have been, or are being, surveyed by the Dutch Government; and 
instead of cavilling at their claiming so much, it seems more rea- 
sonable to admire their moderation in not claiming the whole of a 
country with which they are so intimately connected. Should the 
Royal Geographical Society's collection not yet contain them, I 
may take this opportunity of calling attention to a very beautiful 
series of maps of the Dutch possessions in the East, by Baron 
Melvill van Leu 
On the small island of Mansinaru, opposite Dorey, have been 
residing for about three years two German missionaries. I ris 
however, that in the Doreyans they have very impracticable ma- 
terials.to work on, and I am afraid they neither have made nor 
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will make much impression, From the little I have seen of the 
Dutch missionary system in these countries, I am bound to declare 
my opinion that it is altogether wrong in principle. I allude to 
the custom of the missionaries being also traders: In the island 
of Lombock, during my stay there, two gentlemen were employed 
ae $e ee dffaies of one of these trading missionaries, who 
had failed to the amount of some 20,000 dollars, He was de- 
pised for his ignorance and incapacity in business by the acute 
Chinese and native traders, and was therefore ina decidedly false 
position when attempting to teach them. It seems to me that a 
man in trade ee these countries) attempting to teach 
Christianity is in.a terrible dilemma. To make his trade profit- 
able, he must drive hard bargains, he must take little advantages 
even of the necessities of bis customers and disciples, and thereby 
stultifies his own teaching of unselfishness and charity. If he does 
not do this, he cannot live. The best and most effective mis- 
sionary system I have seen is certainly that of the French Jesuits 
in the Straits, in Siam and in China, because by living in abst 
and establishing an almost entire community o property between 
the teacher and his disciples, they prove convincingly that their 
sole object is the benefit of their ock, Whatever the doctrines 
taught may be, the method of teaching is certainly admirable. 
pad in Amboyna, in January last, I heard that an explor- 
ing expedition was decided on to fix upon’ some place on the 
cil resadls cance (OF 2 settlement A. war steamer and a 
ommenced their exploration on the sourth-ieat- Gig near 
the Utanata river, from which place to the island of Lakahia they 
made a detailed survey. They.then came round to Dorey, where 
they arrived on the Sth of May. A few days before a coal-shi 
from Banjarmassin, in Borneo, had left for Amboyna, having stave 
int Dorey harbour two months, waiting for the’ steamer’s arrival. 
The captain told us his agreement was to return on a fixed day,’ 
which was some days past when he left. The steamer was iene 
out of coal, and could neither go 00 nor go back. It lay a mon 
In Dorey, anil ot saldiers, cranes, ke., wate kept hard at work 
ng down and sawing up huge trees for fire-wood. ‘This Was 
all done and all got on board, and the steamer was to leave for 
eae the next day, when back came the coal-ship. Now out 
nt the wood n, and the coal being taken in, the steamer 
went off to Humboldt Bay, where th stayed a few days, opening 
a communication with the natives, th 














are quite unsophisticated, 
but superior morally and physically to the Dorevana, ‘The. nar 


return, but they were short of p visions, and went straiht back 
to Amboyna. The results of this vowned were not very great, and 
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it may probably be resumed next year. The sea informed 

me that a recommendation would be given to establish a military 
post at Dorey, which he had no doubt would be done. As a place 

a settlement it is in every respect bad; the soil is not good, 
there is little water, and the natives of the interior are few, scat- 
tered, and hostile. It peg heed the only harbour for whalers or 
China ships after Pitt. Straits into the Facific, and it is 
this circumstance wh oi | mendat i 
blishment. 

This is the latest news from New Guinea. I shall not probably 
myself visit the main land again, but hope in the next year or two 
to be able to reach Wagion, Salwatty, and the little-known island 


of Mysool. 





AVI.— Travels in Siam and Cambodia. By D, O. Kina, Esq. 
Reed, June 97, 1859. 


To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
Newport, Ehode Island, February 7th, 1859. 


Sie,—Six months ago I returned to the ~ of Bangkok, in Siam, 
after nearly a year spent in travelling the unknown lands of Eastern 
Siam and esnbedla; ; and, at the suggestion of Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk, H. B. M.'s Consal, I beg to hand you herewith a copy of 
the map of my travels, sufficiently interesting, I trust, to warrant 
its reception at your hands. 
wah o exemption of M. de Pallegoix's account of these coun- 
nothing has hitherto been published respecting them worthy 
vt in Arc : and of the interior, beyond the city city of | ingkKok, 
clog acid Se ee patil,“ Eatetied sia 
curionit FL whe to 1 7 at 
city th ourselves, I became acquainted with Eastern 
Siam, what is left of the old kingdom of Cambodia ; and 
although the the many reported marvels in botany and natural hi 
wok Dollowedt up until they ' were proved fables, 
the te generis features of a new country are always of interest, 
} few general remarks respecting t may not be unac- 


ble. 

sab eastern shore of the Gulf of Siam stretches from Bangkoy 
to Chantiboon, and beyond Kampoot; but the lofty wee 
mountains along the coast oy ager communication, and the 

canal is exclusively used by travellers to or from the eastern pr 
vince. This canal, 55 miles long, connects the city of | ok 
with the Bang Pa Kong river, and is made ia a flat, alluyial 
country, entirely devoted to the culture of rice. The pi like 
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the rest of the Siamese, appear to be a branch of the Malay family ; 
the floors of their bamboo-thatched houses are raised some 4 feet 
from the ground ; their clothing si ly a cloth round the waist; 
and, whatever they may be engaged in, one hand is generally 


actively employed warring against the swarms of mosquitoes, 

The foal fire iia ane Pa Kong river 20 miles from the 
mouth of the latter. his river, as you ascend, becomes narrow 
and winding ; cultivation is restricted to a strip of land on either 
bank at first, and then occurs only at fatwa the inhabitants 
are few and poor, and nothing that can be called a village is met 
with until you arrive at Pachim. Here, and elsewhere in Siam, 
the traveller is struck by the immense tracts of land lying idle 
for the want of a labouring popeenon emigration from China 
would soon remedy the evil; but the Siamese rulers dread the 
introduction of any number of coolies, and restrict their im- 


portation. 

Pachim is the residence of a governor of a province, and the 
traveller must land and show his passport: the officials are in- 
variably civil and obliging, provided your passport comes from 
their superior in rank; and custom, among themselves, obliges 
the foreigner to offer a small present before leaving. The town of 
_ Pachim consists of some twenty bamboo houses, and was entirely 

ae Nan two years since, a fire from the prairie consuming crops 

and ll. ‘The river here is about 40 ale wide, and during = 
riiny season, from July to November, rung out at the rate of 
4 miles per hour. During the rest of the year there is a regula 
rise and fall of the tide here, and its influence is felt up to Kabin, 
Leaving Pachim, the navigation of the river is tedious, being 
against a strong current, in the wet season, after which the river 
rapidly falls, and the channel is narrow and full of obstructions. 
An occasional glimpse of the mountains far off to the east and 
north is obtained, but the country along the river maintains its level 
character, and generally is densely wooded. 

Twenty: years ago, during a war with the Cochin Chinese, a 
military road was constructed from the town of Mooang Kabin 
across to the Tasawai river; and although the bridges have dis- 
appeared, and the road is a mere wreck, still it is th only route 
across the country. Merchandise is conveyed in small but neatly- 
covered ts drawn by a pair of buffaloes; travellers using 
elephants ; from this point over to the confines of Cochin 
China these latter animals meer the place the horse does with 
us. They are large, docile, and’ well trained, and are cheaper 
than anywhere else in the world, a full-grown animal being worth 
from 50 to 75 dollars. About two-thirds of the males are pro- 
vuled with tusks ; and in buying and se ling the natives appear 
to think nothing of the value of the ivory. ‘Ten miles south-east 
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from Kabin I visited a spot on the bank of the river, where a 
number of natives were sinking shafts in search of gold: from all 
I could learn, but little had ever been found, of late searcely 


Si ieehant-travoltio r over the sp Ba is tedious and unin- 
teresting. During the rainy season the streams are so swollen 
that the road is never traversed if it can be avoided; and the want 
of water in the dry season is an ever present evil. The elephants 
soon become footsore and sick if pushed beyond 25 miles per day. 
‘Travellers are rarely met with; and solitary houses, 20 miles 
apart, only relieve the weariness of the route. One day's journey 
from Kabin the road winds around the base of a mountain, but 
with this exeeption it is all a prairie—across to Tasawai ocea- 
<a) broken and rolling, and then stretching for miles as smooth 
as a floor, The soil is of red sand, and the trees twisted and 
dwarfed in a manner I could never account for, until, caught, upon 
one occasion, by the fire that annually sweeps over these plains, 
among them, I had an opportunity of seeing how the young trees 
were parched and shrivetled by it, Bog-iron, which occurs fre- 
quently, is the only metal to be found on the road. - 

_ The provincial town of Mattabong is situated on both sides of a 
river of that name, in the centre of a large plain. The country, 
for nearly 100 miles around it, is flooded with water soon after the 
commencement of the rains; travelling becomes impossible, exce 
in boats, and wild animals are driven off to the mountains. The 
existence of a large lake to the castward has been reported to 
foreigners ever since their residence in Siam; and in the ma 
accompanying M.de Pallegoix’s work it is incorrectly inser 
The native accounts of its size were found to be not far from the 








truth; and I passed completely round the shores, everywhere 
natives hold the lake in a sort of itious fear, its rough waves 


waterspouts are of frequent occurrence. During the months of 
January, February, and March, when the water has drained off 
the surrounding country, the lake appears alive with fish, and the 
inhabitants collect large quantities of them. From September to 
December the banks are overflowed from 10 to 20 feet deep. In 
the lake we failed to get bottom at 10 fathoms At the ion of 
the dry season, in May, frequent shoals occur in its bed, and a boat 
drawing 2 feet of water ts all its shallowness will allow. 

At the northern extremity of the lake, in the vicinitysof Simsap, 
was situated the ancient — of Cambodia, no trace of which 
now remaing, except in the Nokon temple, spared from destruction 
when the city was taken by the Cochm Chinese about a.n; 200. 
The temple stands solitary and alone in the jungle, in _ perfect 
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order to be called a ruin, a relic of a race far ahead of the pre- 
sent in all the arts and sciences. A magnificent stone causeway, 
a third of a mile long, leads through an ornaments ehitrauice u 

to the temple, composed of three quadrangles, one within, anc 

raised above the other; the lower quadrangle is 200 yards square, 
a broad verandah with a double row of square ornamented pillars 
running all round, with large and elaborately ornamented entrances 
at the corners and centres. It is built of a hard grey sandstone, 
without wood, cement, or iron in its composition, the. blocks of 
stone fitting to each other with wonderful precision; and the 
whole beainte within and without, covered with carefully executed 
bas-reliefs of Buddhist idols. .A few priests reside outside its walls, 
aud the place is visited as a shrine by the Cambodians. On the 
eastern verandah a square tablet of black marble has been let into 
the wall covered with writing, and doubtless setting forth the main 
facts in the raising of the temple. ‘The characters used are precisely 





similar to the present Cambodian alphabet, but so much has the 
use of the letters changed, that the present race cannot decipher it. 
‘he Oodong river issues from the south end of Smith's Lake, 
and is prnghont a broad, majestic stream, The town of Poon- 
tenang supplies the whole country with pottery and from there to 
Oodoong scarcely a sign of human life is to be found. This city 
conn) is the present capital of Cambodia, the former city 
aving been completely destroyed by the Cochin Chinese 15 years 
ago. A wooden palisade, 20 feet high and 600 yards uAre, 
encloses a straggling collection of thatched houses, the Fea teaaen 
of the nobles, in the centre of which a low brick-wall encloses the 
palace, mint, and arsenal. Everything bespeaks poverty and the 
recent ravages of war, but nothing cold exceed the friendliness of 
the welcome extended to us by the King, and we were assured 
that foreign travellers would be granted every facility. 

On the river below Oodoong the Roman Catholics have a mission 
establishment at Pina Loo, where we found a bishop and one 
priest; and, descending the river, stopped at Pelomping, a 
on the borders of Cochin China. This is a place of some little 
trade, raw silk, iron, dried fish, &c., being brought here from the 
Cambodia river, but the crowds of Cochin Chinese in the streets 
manifest anything but kind feelings: from a hill in the rear of the 
town the farther course of the river, as shown in my map, was 
noted, the Cambodia river here turning at a right angle to the 
eastward, with a breadth not lesa than 2 miles. 

The elephant-road from Oodoong to Mattabong, like the rest 
of the roads, is only available during the dry season, and as far as 
Potisat winds through a hilly region. Near this town a_ 
deposit of antimony is found, and also quarries of Oriental a . 
buster. The journey from Mattabong to the coast at Chantiboon 
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usually occupied 6 days, the crossing of the coast range of moun- 
tains Leaitie “scene datey. and affording nothing in scenery in 
_ ‘The botany and natural history of this region, so far as I could 
judge, afford nothing new or strange. ‘The annual overflow of 
the plains is favourable to nothing except . quatic plants, and the 
waterlily is common everywhere. In addition to the white and 
purple lilies, and the common lotus, a bright cherry-coloured variety 
is found at Simsap. At Penet Pra a lily was said to exist sur- 
passing in size and beauty the Victoria Regia; it was not in 
ower at the time of my visit, and the leaf of the plant was similar 
to the lotus. The cork-tree, wild nutmeg, licorice, and several 
varieties of India-rubber and gutta-percha are met with in the 
mountains, but not in sufficient quantitics to be of commercial 
value, My endeavours to meet with the tree producing the gam- 
boge-gum were unsuccessful, it Se ene mountain- 
ous region between Chantiboon Kampoot. 

The wild animals of the country are not so numerous as might 
be supposed ; the natives say that 20 years ago an epidemic swept 
off immense numbers of them; and though tracks of deer, buffalo, 
wild cattle, and pigs are often seen, the animals are few and wild, 
and seldom met with. The wild elephant and rhinoceros are 
found in remote districts, and the tiger and leopard are heard of 
occasionally everywhere. The natives hold these last in but little 
fear, saying they have néver been known to attack any one that 
faced them. ‘This country has long enjoyed a reputation for 
abounding in reptiles that does not belong to it. ve skins of 
anacondas offered at Bangkok come from the northern provinces, 


and in all my travels I never saw but four snakes, all small, ‘The 


life, “ Ticks are common, and sce constant eare ; mosquitoes 
are often very troublesome; and swarms of large horse-flies, that 
bring blood through an elephant’s skin, sometimes drive men and 
animals almost wild. But the greatest nuisance are the ground- 
leeches, The first shower of the rainy season brings into life a 
crop of leeches that grow to some three inches long, and infest the 
face of the earth. Warned by the rustle of the leaves, or the jar 
of the ground, of the approach of something living, they erect them- 
selves on one end in the pathway, and swing round and round, 
trying to cling to what is passing by ; halt in the path, and you 
ean see them coming in hurried wae ‘from all sides ; drive your 
pantaloons inside your boots, and they climb up and get down 
your neck. To sleep in the open air is impossible, as they rest not 
at night, and animals of all sorts are covered with them. 

The birds of the country are mostly of the wading specics. 
Pelicans and ducks are common, but the adjutants and birds of 
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the crane family are innumerable. Eagles and vultures are com- 
monly found in the vicinity of carrion, and the shoehorn-bird of 
Sumatra is occasionally maleate predies ee 

So far as my experience iis land is poor in minerals. A 
little gold ia, obtained, bat Gon is the only thing found in any 
wae dogo trace of coal anywhere. The mountainous region 
lite coast is doubtless richer, but is at present unknown. 

ith these remarks I commend the accompanying map to your 
attention, and remain 


Your obedient servant, 
D. O. Kise, 


XVIL—WNotes on the Antiquities, Natural History, &c. §e. of 
Cambodia, compiled from Manuscripts of the late E. FJ. FORREST, 
Eaq., and from information derived from the Rev. Dr. House, 
Ke. &e. By James Campnent, Esq. Surgeon £.N., F.1.G.S. 

} Read, June 27, 1859. 


Ts modern Cambodia, or Kamen, as it is called by the natives, 
the remnant of a once powerful kingdom extending from the Bay 
ae Fe nit Ge 
t, there are several objects of interest to the geographer, 
naturalist, and antiquary; and though sso prise hae ote: 
it is forwarded as an earnest of the wish and intention of the late 
inditer of the principal items herein contained to do what he could 
for the elucidation of many topics relating to this effete kingdom, 
and which, it is to be regretted, he was not spared to communicate 
in his own name. 
Cambodia was formerly unequally divided into six divisions, viz., 
Dongnai, Quiduk, Sadek, Metho, Kamao, and Teksea: these, 
ienl eeety extinct, are still more in the mouths of the 





opt the new ones, which are named Go-sat-tran, Hateen, 
am-wang, An-giang, Vingh-tan, Dinh-tuong, Phan-yen, and 
Bien-hoa. The greater pars of the kingdom presents a continued 
fiat alluvial soil, plentifully irrigated by rivers, one of which, the 
Mekom, or Mekong, is one of he largest rivers in Southern Asia. 
This river, which flows through a rich and varied valley, takes 
its rise in Yu-nam, on thé frontiers of Se-fan, in lat, 27° 20’ w. 
It is at first named Lan-tean, but towards the south, and before 
it enters the Laos country, it is called Kew-lung-keang, or Nine 
Dragon River. In Chinese territory it runs a long distance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16°, lat. it bends more to the east, 
and enters Cambodia, having previously been augmented by a 
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gl It then drains the whole length of that country, 
embouchutes into the sea in about 9° 34’ n, lat. 
ed many fl yi the river is very deep, in others there are rocks, 
cataracts, shifting banks, and shallows, all of which impede navi- 
gation. The river is ase: in Yu-nam, and there are many 
burishing cities upon it. In Laos many thriving villages adorn 
ite awe and in Cambodia the principal population is near it, 
We may conceive what a mighty stream it must be when it 
traverses eighteen degrees of latitude, and forms at its mouths an 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yang-tze-kiang, or Whang-ho. 
There are numerous other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier 
of Siam is the Kho River, an insignificant stream, but the boundary 
sesso two countries, On the banks of the Pong-som, like- 
Boe oh gee and Vung i there is a considerable 
trading place pally inlabited Chinese, 
The tor Kags 10", eae ode ek 
has a great depth of water; and on its banks there is a flourishing 
town of the same name, inhabited by many Chinese. This was 
once a great emporium for the whole Cambodian trade, and known 
to Europeans under the names of Pon-tea-mas and Potai-mat, a 
a now obliterated from the maps. _ While civil strife in the 
ied the attention of the king, a man of Chinese 
‘in nee ania { himself of the se re to declare it a free port, 
an t Geatande of merchants established themselves there in a few 
years. The place speedily increased in wealth, but the envy of 
the Siamese could a lig them to rest, and the emporium was 
destroyed in 1717, kao, which took its lace, is still a con- 
siderable o etng are a the exportation of ri rice and salt, prin 
cipally for Singapore. The junks which belong to it are 
ee ein Mates shall In order to facilitate. the inter- a 
course, the Cochin Chinese have again cpened the canal which 
eye scing suasiiee to the Mekom. The Karmunsa, called Rachgea 
the Cochin Chinese, and by the Chinese Teksea, is joined not 
far from its embouchure by a considerable tributary. It falls into 
the Gulf of Siam, and has recently been joined by a canal to the 
Mckom. The Tek-maou, or Blackwater River, ts In connexion 
with the Mekom, and disembo three embouchures into the 
sea in lat. 8° 4° N., opposite to - Palo € bi. It is a navigable river, 
and the water is | y used for irrigation. 

That part of the kingdom termed Upper Cambodia extends 
beyond 11° ~. lat, and comprises nearly 5° in breadth, namely, 
from 103° to 108° of g. long, It is situated on both sides of 
the Mekom, extending eastward to the Cochin Chinese range 
of mountains, and westward to Battabong, ‘This L958 ceded 
to Siam of late, formerly constituted a part of the kingdom ; 
then the second range of mountains, which issues from Yunam.and 
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traverses the whole peninsula, was the natural western boundary. 
To the north its confines are marked by the bend of the Mekom, 
the left bank of which bel to the Laos tribes. = 
of the river on which it is placed, its vicinity to the sea, 
and its extensive inland communication, constitute it an important 
emporium, ‘The entrance is at Kangeo, a miserable fishing village 
amidst jungle. The country, however, soon afterwards Improves. 
The river continues very deep, aud the ascent leads to two of its” 
disemboguing branches, both of which fall at a short distance east 
and west into the sea. The population is here considerable, and 
several manufactures of coarse silk stuffs are said to exist not far 


from this. Saigon is about 30 ey miles from the sea; but 





before reaching the town the traveller arrives at Pingeh, the resi- 
dence of the provingial governor, a city with many new fortifica- 
tions built after European principles, with arsenals and docks for 
the supply and building of war-vessela It has a large population 
and a considerable trade. Saigon is about 8 miles farther, upon 
an insignificant branch of the river. ‘Though the principal trading- 
town, it does not admit but of small vessels. Both towns are 
intersected by. many canals full of boats, like Chinese towns, for 
eed people live constantly on water. ‘The streets are broad and 
lmed with bamboo shops; the Chinese alone have respectable 
houses. The timber of this district attains a great length, planks 
being occasionally seen upwards of 100 feet long. 

Besides the river and canal communications above referred to, 
there is another drainage system in Cambodia worthy of special 
reference, viz. a great inland lake termed Tala Sap by the inha- 
bitants, but Dien-ho by the Cochin Chinese. It discharges its 
water into the Mekom, and seems to be the most important and 
anomalous of the Cambodian affluents which flow into that mighty 
stream. ‘I’his lake does not appear in any of the atlases at my 
command, and though its position is tolerally well defined in the 
works of Crawfurd, Pallegoix, and Bowring, none of whom I 
believe saw the lake—Mr, Forrest visited it at the middle of the 
dry season—yet, as they do not give any description of it, I append 
the following, 

_ The lake Talw Sap is the result of a depressed basin, situated 
= a very flat country ; = hence, from br location in a region 
of periodical rains, is subject to great alternations in its depth. 
ea in the dry season it as shallow that boats require 
to be poled along instead of pulled; but in the wet season it 
attains a depth of at least 45 feet, and measures about 100 miles 
long by 40 at ite greatest breadth. It seems remarkably odd that 
when at its height there is comparatively little surface current, 
whilst when the waters have somewhat fallen there is a consider- 


= 
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able flow. There does not appear to be any increase of water at 
the embouchures of the Mekom, or of the Br mai sea and gulf, 
as a result of the south-west monsoon, similar to what I have 
noticed in the Gulf of Guinea during the line westerly monsoon ; 
and as the disemboguing outlets of the Cambodian river system 
are numerous and unobstructed, the anomaly of such a periodical 
collection of pent-up water seems truly remarkable. The lake 
being plentifully supplied with fish, is the seat of an extensive 
fishery. The taking commences in November and continues till 
July, when the rising waters compel the fishermen to proceed 
Battabong and other places in the vicinity of the lake. The 
inundation destroys the houses of the fishermen, which, from being 
of a temporary nature, are copstructed of hamboos bound by 
rattans, and supported by poles at a height of 10 feet or 7 
from the evel. ¢ huts are tha with straw, am 
implements of the fishery. When the fish arrive at these depéte 
they have their heads severed, are split down the belly and 
flattened out, the entrails and backbone abstracted, and the inside 
scraped with a clean shell to carry off all blood; two slits are 
then era syrete smhgare ing rubbed ate salt and allowed 
gradually to dry in the sun, they become what the inhabitants 
style “pla hen dried fish. They average about 100 to the 
pical of 133; lbs., and that weight is generally sold for two ticals, 
or about 5s. 4d. sterling. | 

The Chinese go from Battabong, Oodoong, and other places to 
purchase the fish, and then export them to Cochin China, where 
they are sold for from three to four ticals. per pical. Their supply 
of salt is obtained principally ‘from Cochin China, but ionally 
pr omuibition or ‘sire onmtes in which they pri to msg 
are an wnifinity of econ! rod for thee capture, such as the 
a east-net, lines, &e. The nn are all Cambodians, and 


























nets nearly surround the lake. = 


ANTIQUITIES, 

Situated about 15 miles north of Tale Sap, hidden in a forest 
of old growth and great density, stand some of the most interesting 
relies of antiquity—the ruins of Nakon Wat and Nakon Huang. 
Enveloped as are these ruins in the most unfathomable mysteries, 
unpossessed of any tradition beyond mere conjecture and popular 
rumour which can throw light on their origin or foundation, and 
surpassing in splendour of design and beauty of architecture the 
most renowned remnants of bygone ages to be found in Hindostan 
they offer to the student of Asiatic archmology matter for the 
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most profound research, which it is to be hoped some philo- 
Asiatic may yet undertake. In aa at aa — 
a mighty sphinx frowning contemptuously on the infuntine am 
besholieeise of the et and science of the people who are 
now the denizens of the foresta and plains in its vicimty, and pre- 
sents, with its towers and halls so pregnant with mystery and 
evidences of uel vs a wondrous enigma which challenges the 
wisdom of the world to fathom. A superstition exists in Siam and 
Cambodia, that should any prince or noble be audacious enoug 
to penetrate into the domains of these ruins they will most assuredly 
die; and so strong is the belief, that no man of rank has visited 
them within the memory of the oldest inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is even a pestilential air pervading the sur- 


et country, asserted by the natives to cause an amount of 
“sickness quite unuggal to any other part d® Cambodia, which seems 


to be a guardian against intrusion on the solitary dignity in which 
these extensive ruins rear themselves. Standing alone in a country 
now md ated and overgrown with forest, wherein not even a 
house o the smallest description can be found, and constructed of 
stone, these ruins cannot fail to strike the beholder with the utmost 
wouder and awe, indicative as they are of an age and people to 
whose vigour, power, and talent, the present debased and enervated 
condition of the Cambodian forms a most powerfully painful con- 
trast. Approaching the building from - paghcinresd! pe 

suddenly sees before him a raised platform of stone, with three 
flights of five steps leading to its surface. This, although at first 
sight it a ra to stand isolated from any further building, is 
the end of the elevated road or causeway which conducts to the 
grand “entrance of the temple of Nakon Wat—the Temple of 
Angels. This terrace is built in the shape of a cross, having on 
the north, south, and western abutments a flight of five steps, to 
the east being the road to the gate. At both sides of each flight 
a colossal lion 8 feet in height, erected on a pedestal, stands 
sentinel; and at the commencement of the road are two more. 
The causeway a over a moat of a breadth of 400 yards, which 
was doubtless formerly filled with water, though now but a morass. 
It is raised from the surface of the morass nearly 20 feet, its 
foundation and body to a height of some 10 feet, by means of 
large blocks of a coarse conglomerate; the rest, together with the 
pavement, being of freestone, The masses of stone were invariably 
of the same dimensions, and were fitted together in this manner 


without cement. The entire length of this causeway 








traveller 





: was 490) yards. At the end of the causeway stands 
the grand gate, which gives ingress into the grounds of the temple. 
Over the chief entrance a tower of the most delicately sculptured 
work rears itself to a height of 60 yards. On each side of this, 
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at a distanee of 60 yards, is a lesser tower of the same style, 
under which is an inferior entrance. These towers are connected 
together by a succession of halls or chambers, the interior of which 
is plain, but the exterior beautifully carved and embellished. 
From the lesser towers, for a distance of 150 yonls; runs a corridor, 
the arched roof of which is supported invariably by a wall, and 
externally by a row of square columns, Ae slag Mer ‘built 
in the form of a cross, then joins the entrance it 
main wall, which is 15 feet high, and about 6 feet thee. This 
wall ie: built of the coarse’ conglomerate “before Spokew iohjvand: 
environs the grounds in which stands the temple, its monotone 
| n being relieved. by by lesser gates, with chambers on each 
ide of them freestone, which are to be found midway in 
the wall on the east, north, and south, After ming shroteeae 
grand entrance a terraced road, raised a few | ve the level 
of the | conducts to the main edifice. This road, which 
is 30 feet broad, had formerly a balustrade paved with lead, the 
traces of the fastenings of which to the stone are plainly visible ; 
but at the time of the invasion of Cambodia — bys e Siamese in 
ed oes ruthless soldiery added the robbery of this to the list 
did to the temple. At intervals abutments 
with ep oe sides of which were adorned with sete naks and 
0 wed egress from the road to the ground. Halfway 
between the gateway and temple, on each side of the road, are 
two small buildings of freestone, which might have been either 
sacred places or residences for priests ; they are now too much 
blocked up by debris and ruin to admit of inspection. a 
zeem evidently to have been laid out with great care, 


grounds 
the ae eemare nt ores bing severed with 
dese and inp : srt engered | with a few large 
Sioeas tar egrowih= Tn 


“and bel. | 

Replat gan immediately contiguous to the chief door- 
ec tb gs are two artificial lakes or tanks, one on each 
side of the road, which were moet probably constructed to afford 
pose to the inmates The chief enw rway "of the grand edifice is 
hed from the road by a flight of high steps, fifteen in 
vole and a short terrace. Taken from the outer gateway, 
nothing can exceed the magnificence of the coup d'wil! presented 
by the noble ruins, and the admiration produced ly y that unison 
of all parts; and the heanty of the architecture is doubled when, 
on arriving in close proximity to the walls, the extreme faultlessness 
of the design, the delicacy of the workmanship, and the great 
attention paid to the minutest portions of the construction, are dis- 
layed e Cambodians say that this structure could not have 
beat the work of men, but must have been that of angels. Every 
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circumstance attendant upon its erection gives countenance to 
this idea, and in truth a people so little advanced in civilization 
as they are, have ample reason to be confirmed in this belief. 
They see here a structure of enormous extent and height, built 


of a description of stone of which no traces are to be found in 
the neighbourhood, and which must have been brought from 






mountaina, the ae poe eres at a distance of some days’ 
journey, Again, the huge blocks of stone employed in the build- 
ing, many of them measuring 18 feet in len i "anid foe te 
feet in breadth, which, notwithstanding that they are put together 
without cement, leave scarce a trace of their joinings—the excessive 
delicacy of the chisellings, the artistic contour of the statues, the 
peculiarity of the design, and the fouf-exscmble, so widely different 
and #0 meomparably superb to what they have ever seen or heard 
of elsewhere, cannot fail to inspire them, left, as they are, without 
legend or tradition to guide them in any way, with the faith that 
celestial artificers must have been the erectors, ie 
Nakon Wat consists of three divisions rising one above the 
other, the inner and chief one being a pyramidical-shaped tower 
oa a height of 300 feet from-the ground ; this is surrounded 
y the second division, a corridor; and this in turn is enclosed by 
the third division, anotker corridor. It may be a matter of con- 
troversy whether the word corridor is a correct term to be applied 
to these portions of the building, comprising as they do the whole 
of the sheltered spaces, The absence of any large halls or 
chambers is very peculiar, but this can be easily accounted for by 
the evident ignorance of the builders of the art of arching. The 
corridors or galleries, having but a breadth of a few feet, are 
roofed with blocks of stone, the one lapped over the other, the 
irregularities in the surface being afterwards cut away so as to 
make it arched. A roof of this description could not, of course, 
be erected over a space of a much greater breadth: and the im- 
possibility of employing timber without destroying the beauty 
af the edifice gives an ample reason for the nonformation of 
chambers of large dimensions, The principal flight of steps 
leading up to the chief entrance conducts along a succession of 
chambers and passages, and up various sets of stairs through both 
the outer divisions or corridors to the tower or sanctum sanctorum, 
where, after ascending a fine broad flight of steps some sixty feet 
high, is the aut of the grand idol. he outer corridor contains 
the most interesting features of the entire building in the shape of 
the alto-relievos with which its walls are embellished. ‘These 
extend nearly the whole length of the four sides, and display a 
vast amount of artistic taste and skill. ‘The figures are carved out 
of the same stone as the rest of the building, and now present a 
highly polished surface, though they were formerly richly overlaid 


= 
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with gold of considerable thickness, trices of which now remain. 
Notwithstanding the scareely conceivable age of the work, the 
walls on which are these admirable representations do not show a 
crack or a mark of deeay; and, with the exception of here and 
there, where some stone from the roof has fatten in, are totally 
uninjured. On the western or front side is delineated the scene 
of a grand ip uc between two rival armies, recording evi- 
flently events of some period in the history of Cambodia. Among 
the figures are chiefs riding in chariots drawn by dragons and 
tigers; generals seated on eplendidly caparizsoned five-trunked 
cepa with huge tusks ; archers and footmen armed with lances 
and swords. The two armies, it seemed, had also lions and tigers 
dragons and elephants, in their ranks, to whose lot, to jude hos 
the number of slain and wounded near them, the largest part of 
the fighting fell. ‘The wall of the northern face of the corridor 
portrayed the order of march of the army. Soldiers and beasts 
are figured as marching along in well disciplined regularity under 
the command of chiefs and heroea Here and there among the 
rauks a band of musicians is to be seen beating gongs and blowing 
horns in shape like the tom-toms of the Hindostances, evidentl 

made from those of the buffalo. The soldieis are well armed with 
bows and arrows, swords, clubs, and shields, and have among them 
several men of gigantic stature, some of whom have twenty-four 
arms. In every scene elephants hold a most prominent place, 
showing that their employment as agents of warfare must at that 
period have been very general. On the eastern front of the outer 
corridor is to be pene neue representation of two large bodies 
of men, apparently rival factions, striving to gain possession of a 
huge serpent which had one coil in the Saiabin ssa: lepuatie somal 
the trunk of atree. There are two hundred men ged in the 


This has acing iar to an aes Sayama 
mythology, though tives interrogated on subject assure 
te GaeeRe Ea TES Gory Plbeed Gare, for aenament. The 
southern side showed a large number of captives in the hands of 
executioners, who were inflicting on them every variety of the most 
excruciating torture. In some parts men are figured driving nails 
into the bodiea of unfortunates impaled on a kind of gallows; 
some are dashing young children against rocks and stones ; some 
are > inp Sl pieces men and women confined in fetters, or 
unding them in mortars; and others are hanging up prisoners 
to trees by their legs to allow the vultures to aack teed The 
outer is a a with the — eine ee is i many 
feet above it, by passages and stairs, the space between the twovon 
the western side being formed into four quadrangles by the 
passages connecting them together, At the ade of one of these 
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assages, and leading out of it, is a small cel or chamber, 
tenieanted the gong or bell chamber by the natives from its being 
in such a way as to cause a heavy sound, like that 
emitted by a gong, to reverberate around when a person standing 
r strikes sans on floor. 





construct the walls and roof so as to cause the above effect, which 
would necessarily give extra power to the instrument, A small 
perforation in the wall, and a channel scooped out in the pavement 
of the adjoining passage, evidently intended for a wire, show that 
the instrument contained in the gong chamber could have been 
struck through the agency of a person in some other part of the 
building. Ina passage or corridor running parallel to that last 
mentioned, on a pedestal of bricks, stand a large number of images 
of all sizes and varieties, the remnants of those that once ocenpied 
the many altara of the temple, At some recent period they were 
collected and placed together in their present position by the then 
resident priests, in order probably that they might be the more 
easily guarded from the pilfering hands of pilgrim visitors. A 
large number are cast in bronze and brass, and were formerly 
thickly overlaid with gold. Others are to be seen carved out of 
ivory, wood, and stone. All the gold, silver, and agate images, 

profusely adorning the building: were carried off by the 

iery in the war of 1835. In alluding to the depred 

itted by the Siamese—eo essentially votaries of Buddha 
—on a temple of their god renowned for its extraordinary sanctity, 
it cannot fail to be observed, with respect to the religious idolatry 
of a barbarous people, how unstable are their faith and tenets, Ip 
the case of Nakon Wat all the earliest religious associations of the 
Siamese were derived thence, whilst the bole and faith which they 
at the present day pretend so much to revere, all emanated from 
this erect, on the occasion of the Siamese army marching 
against Cambodia, a licentious soldiery, not only unrestrained, but 
by direction of their leaders, despoiled of its g¢ la and wealth, and 
broke, in their search for hidden treasures, the finest statues and 
figures, testimony of which is but too plentifully afforded by the 
déiris and ‘ ken limbs seattered throughout the edifice, 

The second corridor lacks the embellishments of the outer one, 
the walls being left ple It must, however, formerly have been 
the inner windows into the gee open space, in the centre 
of which stands the grand tower—the third division of the temple. 
This tower rears itself above the level of the second corridor some 
two hundred feet, and is ascended by means of four su rhly wide 
aud four minor flights of steps. The area is divided by galleries 
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or corridors into four juadrangular open spaces. In the centre, 
and immediately hoder the tallest Rot ghia spire, is the seat of 
the chief idol, whose face looks towards the west. The inner divi- 
sion or grand tower, from, it is to be presumed, its being the 
sanctum sanctorum and throne of the chief divinity, displays more 
architectural embellishments and intricate carving than any other 
rt of the building. What is most remarkable, however, not only 
in the characteristics of the tower, but also in the rest of the 
building, is the utter absence of ay of those absurd images and 
representations of monsters and fabulous animals with which the 
numerous temples in Hindostan and Java are so plentifully 
adorned. ‘The chief god at this temple bears a most sacred cha- 
racter, and is renowned as the most powerful deity in Cambodi 
Thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the country flock annually 
to prostrate themselves before him; but mean must be their 
worship to the grandeur and solemnity of the ceremonials with 
which he was wont to be adored in olden times, when kings and 
princes knelt before him, and thousands of gorgeously robed paces 
Absa ng the multitude 


chanted his praises, whilst at the sound of the 


fell prostrate beyond his presence. Occupying this ancient throue, 
the god still i. but fa been disrobed. of Fin splendour ; where 
once shone jewels and precious stones, is now the unsightly tarnish 
of the metal of which his body is composed. Attached to the 
temple are some three hundred men and women, who are the 
descendants of the slaves apportioned to the temple at its endow- 
ment. Their number was formerly much greater, amounting, it is 
said, to several thousands, but they now decrease almost annually, 
in consequence of the dependants deserting their posts, most. pro- 
bably to seek a more hospitable and flourishin Baba vhich to 
nm a livelihoc 8 can give a word 


are, descended from their fathers, and pt tes fathers’ dines 










carn a anal Not one of these de ail ThE 
In elu pay 4 * # 





: ves and descendants of the original dependants of the 
temple. None of them can tell who ordered them there, nor are 
there ‘any documents relating to the subject. 

A two hours’ ride in a manrtbenly direction from Nakon Wat 
brings the traveller to the ruins of the capital of ancient Cam- 
bodia: they are named Nakon Huang. he wall, built to pro- 
tect the city, encloses a space of 194 sen, ye to 4 miles 13663 
yards English: they are of great height anc solidity, and are built 
of the conglomerate previously mentioned as used in the construc- 
tion of the road to the grand temple, ‘The city is entered through 
a gateway built of freestone, the height of which cannot be less 
than one hundred feet. This structure has been as yet little 
injured by age, and presents 4 picturesque monument to the view 
of the beholder, No traces exist of any woodwork about it, 
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although it must have had gates of that material. On each side 
of the road it contains rooms, probably built for the accommodation 
of the janitors. Ac to the natives, there are four of these 
Gates ons on eae ce t of the compass. abe le 
eo merciful to ag temple, have not exteidel considera- 
tio to the ety for, with the exception of a few little else 
can be seen of bigs sme of which must have been of 
great catent—but less pile of enormous blocks of stone, 
ehich apt arm en form of the structures: of 
which th = gan dap The chief edifice is the palace of the 
first kes this, from having been built entirely of stone, has with- 
stood the onslaught of age better than any of the other buildings, 
sae it is also in a poe ruinous condition. Approaching from 
the east—the direction towards which the seiaeipel entrance faces 
—access is gained to the royal residence by a line of passages and 
doorways formerly roofed in with the masses of stone which now 
block up the way, and through a wall two feet thick, built of ve 
freestone that encircles the edifice. These a dg 
Lie the fragments thickly scattered about, seem to have teen 
Be mtcoented : i saa — and s — entering the 
precincts e p there is a ninth of corridors and 
passages of small breadth and height, ot with stone, which run 
at right angles to one another, forming small open quadran, Ne 
by means of which light seems to have been admitted to 
corridors, although of such narrow dimensions, but “ 
interminable in length, of sch narrow dimension bot seemingly 
structure. They pass at intervals into a number of small chambers 
leading from one to the other, which could have afforded but s 
accommodation to the royal occupants and their dependants. Sur- 
rounded by these corridors, stands the central structure, to which 
is afforded, as it is raised many feet above the ground, by a 
fight of steps, This, containing the exclusive apartments of the mo- 
narch, possesses no space, being divided into chambers of similar size 
to those on ~ doesn ye : a of Shines: of towers, of an 
ul: pe and of little height, richly sculptured, and 
on each face a representation of a head, eibar celestal or rae 
of colossal magnitude. Covered galleries connect these towers 
with one another. Although internally for the most part plain, the 
* towers and corridors have their exterior lentifully and and su perbly 
decorated with elaborate « chisollings, peincipally of females endid 
robed and adorned with jewel the expremons of F the Re 
raed contour of the limbs of whom are depicted with considerable 
beauty and artistic merit. The number of towers is great, but . 
attempts to form a correct plan of the building are sage 
the ruinous state in which it is, and which renders accesa to aed 
ier impossible, ‘The vicinity of the palace exhibits the remains 
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of a large number of edifices of various characters—temples and 
palaces succeeding each other in every direction, In many places 
there are cleared te round the image of some colossal Baddha 
or other deity, works carried out by the natives at the bidding of 
some wealthy devotee at Bangkok, Oodoong, or some other large 
town, who thought by so doing to acquire no small share of merit 
for himself from the next world of his religion, Some of the 
images, which are encountered very frequently in wandering 
through the jungle on the site of the city, must have cost fabulous 
sums in their construction, many being composed of brass or bronze 
coated with gold to the thickness of one-thirtieth of an inch, 
Perhaps the most interesting relic of antiquity to be seen at Nakon 
Hluang is the statue now standing, neglected and solitary, in the 
jungle of Phra Pathim Suriwong, once the monarch of the city, 
and the vast regions that were subject to it. He was afflicted with 
leprosy, and his statue represents him holding a cup of medicine 
rescribed as a cure for the disease, which he is about to drink. 
This figure, which was life-size, has been damaged, having had a 
were f one arm’ and the cup broken off. Nearly every ruin at 
Nakon Hinang is rich in inscriptions engraved in two different 
characters, the one being very generally used, whilst the employ- 
ment of the other is exceedingly rare. ‘The character of that ordi- 
narily used by the Cambodians is the Bali; but no person in Siam 
or ¢ curodie has yet succeeded in deciphering the inscriptions, 
notwithstanding they can read them fluently. The natives aay 
that there must be some key to their meaning which has not 
yet been detected. One stone covered with inscriptions is pointed 
out by the natives as having a communication between itself = 






the sea‘on the other side of the earth: they assert that when 
ledge of geography is not. sufficient to enable them to state what 
has of so near a connexion with the stone. 








Huang, there are, according to the authorities of Angeor, the 
f three cities besides another large sanctuary, and on all 
sides exist vestiges of edifices showing that the country, now a 
complete wilderness, must have been at the time of the construc- 
tion and completion of these edifices most thickly populated and 
exceedingly flourishing. Few countries present a more striking 

icture of a lapse from the highest pinnacle of greatness to the last 
abana of insifnificance barbarism than Cambodia; nor ig 
there a nation at the present day which can show so few records or 
traditions of the past, or produce so few clues to her ancient history 





Beyond the fabulous narratives of the Chinese historians and a few 
legends which, it is to be feared, are more the composition of a 
barbaric priesthood to strengthen their dominion over the minds of 
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@ superstitions people than any narrative handed down from gene- 
ion to. goatration the world 


ration to ¢ : has no accounts relative to this 
once powerful but now degraded country. 


The present King of Cambodia, who resides at Oodoong, states 
that he has found sufficient evidence to warrant him in azeribing 
the erection of Nakon Wat and Nakon Huang to a og 
antecedent to the Christian era; and a few ago, on abolish- 
ing the bullet-shaped coinage for a flat kind, he took the Be 
tunity of perpetuating the remembrance of Nakon Wat and the 
former greatness of his eect i depicting a view of the building 
on his money, The present Major King of Siam, who was for 
many years the chief of a Wat, and who has taken a great interest 
in the subject, both from the religious associations of his former 
profession and because the founder of his dynasty emanated from 

Jambodia, states that all history of India beyond the Ganges ante- 
eedent to 400 years ago or so is altogether unworthy of credit, 
wet fable often laughable. In one of the volumes of the 
Buddhistic scriptures, Cambodia is enumerated as the sixteenth of 
the sixteen principal nations then dominant on the earth, and is 
referred to as a country where liberal views were allowed full 
eee much so that it was said of it, as of Yona, there is there 
no Brahmin aristocracy or hereditary nobility, for in Cambodia a 
nai (master) may descend to the dependency of a bio (servant), 
and the servant t ¢ possessed of the dignity of a master. In 
the 3rd century, A.p. 200, the Cambodian monarch lived who 
founded Nakon Wat. He was named Bua Sivisithiwong, and 

ets credit for being the king who first invited Buddhist pricsts 
rom Ceylon to his country—an importation of whom has fre- 
quently taken place since those days. . These voluntarily ostracised 
priests brought their religious works with them, and, in order to 
preserve these sacred documents, the king had a building con- 
structed of stone erected for their reception, and in it these ancient 
works are said still to be safely treasured. The booksqvere made 
of the material used in those days, mere palm-leaves; “ And do 
you think they would endure?” was the rather incredulous query 
of his Majesty, when narrating the reputed circumstance. 

Bua Sivisithiwong was, we might say, fortunately a leper, as it 
_ Was to propitiate the goddess of health in order that his loathsome 

malady might be healed, that the magnificent building of Nakon 
Wat was erected. After its completion the king, finding the 
leprosy unabated, abandoned his reliance on a cure from works, and 
resolved to seck advice from terrestrial mortals Accordingly a 
proclamation went forth offering a great reward to any one that 
would effect a cure: what such was at that period is left to indi- 
vidual conjecture, but if not more than bestowed nowadays in 
Cambodia and Siam, we need not be astonished at the all but 
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total failure of eens for the royal bounty. Only one per 
a celebrated Brahmin rusi or fakir, volunteered to undertak 
cure of his Majesty. The fakir was a firm believer in the virtues 
of hydropathy, but preferred the liquid in a state of ebullition, and 
actually proposed to boil his royal patient in a vessel of aquafortis 
—literally corrosive liquid. The King naturally demurred to such 
an extreme procedure, and expressed his desire to witness the 
safety of the process in the person of some volunteer: none such 
could be found, and the fakir therefore re that the experi- 
ment be tried upon some criminal. The King, however, who, in 
truth, had become jealous of the Brahmin’s supernatural powers 
and feared him, thought it a politic opportunity of getting rid of 
the fakir, and therefore cavities him to get into the kettle himself. 
“Tam willing to do so,” replied the Brahmin, “ if your pe 
will solemnly promise to throw in after me a certain powder I will 
leave with you.” The required promise was instantly made, and 
the luckless fakir, who put faith m princes, leaped into the boil- 
ing cauldron. The leper King then ordered the vessel to be 
taken up and its contents soled inte the river, For this breach 
of faith a curse clung to the King and his city: is it not a city of 
ruins to this day? | 

_ His Majesty the Major King of Siam says that tradition makes 
Tala: Sap, the great lake of Cambodia, once a fertile plain where 
stood a great city. A King, for his amusement, ei aome pet 
flies, whilst the instructor of his young princes, his children, amused 
himself by feeding some pet spiders. Now it so happened one 
day that these pet spiders ate up the Sink be flies, Dorian = the 
King was greatly enraged, and was about putting the preceptor to 
deatiy, when, lo! he ascended through the sir cursing the K 


vovic pala St tiatbcks areata mind floating on the surface 
of this lake in a lotus-flower in charge of a Yk. It at last was 
taken up to Chieng Rai, a Laos city at the north, where a pagoda 
was built for it, and from that city the Siamese derived it. 
There are other accounts, however, of the origin of this famous 


mage. 
















Natura Hrsrory. 

The natural history of Cambodia and South-Eastern Siam, from 
its having been as yet almost entirely unexplored, presents a most 
novel and interesting field to the naturalist. The zoology naturally 
partakes of the general characters of that of the ultra-~Gangetic 
vations of the same latitude. Of pachydermata, the elepha 
called chang by the Siamese, but tum-ra by the — 
. 0 3 
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stands of course pre-eminent. Inhabiting vast plains of the most 
fertile pasturage which form the principal geographical features of 
Cambodia, this giant mammal is to be found in its prime, Count- 
lesa herds of them haunt the banks of the lake in the dry season, 
whence, when the plains are flooded by the rains of the wet season, 
they pass to higher grounds, and it is then that the most daring of 
tne Canton hunters venture to slay them, ‘This they do in a 
truly cingular manner: armed with an old flint musket charged 
with powder, and a barbed arrow empoisoned with the product of 
some forest-tree, they proceed im boats over the flooded jungle to 
where the elephants, seemingly reluctant to leave their accustomed 
mastures, are browsing on the leaves of such trees as the high floods 
have as yet not covered. Having marked out one whose tusks 
show promise of a handsome reward for their toil, they fire at his 
belly, aa what they consider the most vulnerable part; the enormous 
beast sometimes yields in a few minutes to the deadlines of the 
poison, but at other times will go for many hours ere he drops, 
during which time the hunters most carefully watch bim. When 
the venom has at last done its work, they cut off his tusks and 
tail, then skin. and take the fat, bones, and the greater part of hia 
flesh, all of which find a.ready sale among the Chinese of the 
towns. It is to be regretted that we are not yet acquainted with 
the tree from which this poison is extracted, but I strongly suspect 
it is procured from a species of strychnia. Certainly it 1s a ve 
remarkable circumstance that, when eaten, the flesh of animals 
poisoned as above described should be destitute of deleterious. pro- 
perties ; but in the case of the virulent poison, termed “ Urari,” 
used by the Indians of Guiana, we have an exactly similar case. 
In the * Pharmaceutical Journal’ for April, 1857, | find it stated 
as follows:—“ It is well known that with such poisons, more or 
less weakened, the Indians mostly kill their game, This refers to 
the thick skinned tapir, to the fleet deer, the agile monkey, as well 
as to the largest or the smallest bird. Even the wild catile which 
roam over the cavannahs of Piraré and Fort San Joaquim are 
secured in that way—without that, the meat of the animals thus 
killed proves injurious to those who partake of it, On the contrary, 
the i gat of urari in killing the animal renders the meat 
more tender; and, following the example of Father Zea, the mis- 
sionary who accompanied Humboldt up the Orinoco, we killed, 
during the Guiana expedition, the fowls which we purchased from 
the Indians, and which usually were uncommonly tongh, by means 
of a poisoned arrow, rendering thereby the flesh more tender.” 
AAs a domestic animal the elephant is everywhere extensively used ; 
every man of but small consideration having one or two for his 
personal use. They are, however, not to be compared with the 
elephant of Hindostan in point of training. Elephants fit to he 
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used as an instrument of attack in war, so much epoken of in all 
descriptions of Oriental regions, are extremely rare ; and it is 
affirmed that in the late wars between Siam and Cochin China 
there was but one in the Siamese army who could be urged to 
assail the enemy, and he is reported to have killed more Cochin 
Chinese in one battle than the entire Siamese army. In their 
wild state many of the males, like those of Ceylon, have no tusks. 

The rhinoceros exists in considerable numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of the lake and at the bases of the mountains. ‘This animal, 
like the preceding, is hunted for its horn and skin, and the Cam- 
bodians are very adroit in its pursuit. A number of armed 
with long, sharp-pointed bamboos, proceed into the woods fre- 
uented by the animals. Having discovered the retreat of one, 

ey surround him noiselessly; then, a hing within a short 
distance of him, they shout to attract Ins attention, On seemg 
his pursuers, the infuriated beast rushes open-mouthed to a 
them ; they then seize a favourable opportunity, and with a sur- 
prising dexterity plunge the bamboo down his throat. The anunal 
soon falls suffocated by the oe hemorrhage. This manner 
of killing them is not, however, always followed, as they are often 
shot with ball. 

\ superior breed of hardy, well-formed ponies is universal. 
The pasturage afforded by the plains is very well adapted for 
them. It is from this country, the Siamese acquired parts of 
Cambodia and Laos, that the nobles at Bangkok procure their 


best beasts. set the ruminantia, Cambodia has six species” 





of deer, three of wild cattle, and the buffalo, Perhaps the most 
interesting novelty in East Indian zoology to be found in Cam- 
Babe shirpo ippocies of bovidass et ee 









arare animal of colossa bigs: sith enoresous horns. Its colour 
is black, and its motion is described as a continuous Jump. From 
its great strength it is much feared by the two other species, and 
even, it is said, by the rhinoceros, which cannot withstand its force 
and agility. ‘The second named species, “ngua deng,” or red 
ox, is also of great size. The bulls have large horns, stretehin 
forward ; the cows are similar to the common domestic animal o 
the same species, but have not the hump. [oth male and female 
are of a uniform brownish-red colour, with the belly and throat 
white. ‘The third species, “ngua dam,” or black ox, is like the 
preceding in size ; their colour is a black or blackish grey. The 
cows, unlike the red cattle, have short horns curyed forward, and 
have not the pendent pouch of skin which the cows of the preced- 
ing species have under the throat. They ig ee occur on the 
plains in herds of from 50 to 00 at a time, and afford good em- 
ployment to the huntsman. In the domestic state two species of 
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oxen are to be met with ; are universally employed as beasts 
of burden. Ps ninie by Claatarenen d species, and the other 
a small race of a red colour, without humps: both kinds have 
short horns, The first occurs black, white, and red. The 
yuffalo, although extremely common in the domestic state, Is more 
gecrey wild, the abundant ‘raga affording such great facilities 
‘their increase. ‘Those wild are of a much greater size than 
thoee domesticated, and have horns of enormous size. They are 
also endowed with an extraordinary amount of strength, and it is 
said can knock over a good-sized elephant. The horns and hides 
of this, as well as the oxen, form articles of commerce. 
_ Among the reptiles, one, the crocodile, is very common, and 
forms an article of trade with the Cochin Chinese. Boats go 
annually from that country for the purpose of catching them: this 
hey do by adroitly inserting a piece of wood sharpened at both 
ends into their mouths; they then fasten a strong line to them and 
bring them on shore. As they endure want of food well, they 
arrive in good condition at the end of the journey to Cochin China, 
where they are highly prized as food, 


AVUL— Diary of a Journey with Sir Eyre Coote from B: = 
sane 0 Aleppo in 178) (2), from the original MS. 
Communicated by Sir Woonmrx® Parts, £.C.11., F.ttsG.% &e, 
January 30th.*—Set out from Xebire with the caravan, in com 
pany with General Coote and Mr. Thompson. Our force con- 
sisted of forty Arab camel-men anned with bbs spears and cae: 
locks, and forty armed with matchlocks only, exclusive of camel 
drivers with swords and lances, and five European servants with 
fusila XAechire is a considerable town, containing about five 
thousand inhabitants, all Arabs, but under the jurisdiction of 
the Governor of Bussora, from which place it is about 12 miles 
distant to the westward, This has formerly been a very large 


* Although this Diary is of old date, it is interesting from the notices it con- 
ting of the remains of ancient cities which the writer’ visited near Taibeh, and 
in the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake, to the south of Aleppo, where he counted, 
as he says, above tirenty greit monnds, covering in all probability the ruins of 
ancient te and bolldings which to this day are still unexplored, although the 
iia teertanye ie cor been known since the time of Pietro della Valle, 
who passed chal ge a the same nary as the writer, and mentions having seen 


Dr. Helfer, also of Col, Chesney's expedifion, gave some account o 
city which he visited in 1836, about four b hours south-east of the Balt Lake one 
the writer; but with this exception lam not aware that these remarkable 4 
extensive remains have ever yet been explored or particularly described by any 





* modern traveller.—W, P. 
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place 5 there are still to be seen ruins for many miles round 





it, ‘cularly towards Dussora, where a gateway and many 
shafts and sssdloatali of columns are still standing. The pillars 


are of stone, and round; but the bases of them are hid in the 
rubbish, and none of the capitals are to be seen, The walls may 
be traced, as | was informed, above 10 miles in circumference ; 
and there appears to have been a canal cut from the sea to this 
al loading, as the inhabitants say, up to Korner, where the 
‘uphrates jos the Tigris..,The ancient name of this place is 
said to be Jama Ali, or the Church of Ali, to whom it was pro- 
hably dedicated when all the trade of the Indies was carried on 
to Europe by land. This place being the last from the ancient 
Balsora towards the Desert, it was scohebly the stage from which 
the caravans set out on their journey westward, and consequently a 
place of considerable trade. arias mentioned Dalsora, so famous 
of old, it will be necessary to obeerve that it is not the same 
with the present city of Bussora, but the ruins of it are to be seen 
for an extent of 10 miles, on an island about 20 miles below 
Bussora, at the junction of two great rivers, the Shat-el-Arab, and 
the Karoon, which descends from the mountains of Persia. The 
island on which it stands is called Haflar. Nothing is now to be 
seen of it but heaps of ruins, and the whole country round covercd 
with broken bricks, This day, and the next as our peor were not 
all collected, we encamped about 5 miles from Xebire, at a snall 
village on the Desert ; the soil ts gravel, mixed with Bint and white 
stones, rounded and polished, from which one might conclude 
that they had been rounded by the action of water, and that 
in times of old the Desert had been covered by the sea. Round 
this village, at about a quarter of a mile distance, the inhabitants 
ye gr iiding ten or twelve men ; these wells were not above 
15 feet deep; some of them had a wheel and Jeathern bucket for 
drawing water for their little farms, consistin of about 30 acres of 
poor land generally, and sown with barley, th seemed to spring 
up thinly, though they appeared to take much pains with its culti- 
vation: there were also some beds of onions. My reason for 
noting these particulars is, to show that, as appears to me, Water 





may perhaps be found at a small depth in other parts of the 
eats be that though the soil is in general the me pi above 


mentioned, extremely poor, it is not absolutely incapable of culture, 
and that any part of it, when watered, will produce barley or oats; 
but the sand being so predominant, and there being scarcely any ° 
rain in this climate, chiefly from the want of mountains to con- 
dense the vapours, the very grass, and even the seeds of it, are 
burnt up in summer, eo that there is scarcely an herb to be seen 
when the rain returns to renew vegetation. 
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February 1st.—We left our encampment about 8 o'clock in the 


Feb. 2nd.—Set out at } past 7; the road much the same as 
the preceding day, Saw aes hares and several Desert. rats.* 
This animal resembles a rat in nothi ¢ but the tail and feet; the 
tail is, however, somewhat longer, ends in a tuft; the head 
is like a rabbit's, and the mouth has four prominent small sharp 
teeth, like a hare’s ; the colour is sandy white, and the size is that 
of a common rat; but that whi particularly distinguishes this 
animal is the grea length of its hind legs, which are more than 
three times a lng as its fore ones; the hair is exceedingly soft 
and fine. Travelled till about 25 miles, Rain fell. : 

Feb. Srd.—Set out at 4 past 6; saw some rising ground, and in 
a bottom found a pool of iaier our guides salina of; collected 
all the caravan before we approached it, lest any of the wild Arabs 
should be round it. This was the first water we had seen 
since we left Xebire. We halted 4 an hour to water the camels, 
but very few of them would drink. We filled some skins for our 
own d found it very good. About 4 an hour afterwards we 
disen on leaving this place, ten Arabs; the sheik of the 
ee rode out to eereportie, and a them to belong to 

eure. sey were gathering truffles, which grow in ore it plenty 
I Rags This ay travelled about 24 miles, aie 

o. Sth-—*roceeded on our journey at 4 past 6; the road 
through a kind of heath or brushwood ; the soil, a deep soft sand 
as usual ; in the distance we saw hills stadually rising about 40 feet 
above the level of the plain. In many places we discovered the 
base-rock, Which was of a hard free-stone. About 12 passed two 
pools of water, but the camels did not drink. Saw many traces 
of reeent Arab Poeampments. At 4 past 4 encamped between two 
hills; went to the top of one of them in order to look for some 

#1 mountains to the northwards towards Bagdad, which the 
sheik told me might sometimes be seen from that place, but though 
the air was very clear we could not discover them. The weather 
Toy warms from 11 till 3. Travelled about 27 miles, 

». Oth.—Started about 4 before 7; in 4 an hour we de- 
scended into the channel of a river, which was 4 a mile broad, 
but quite dry, excepting some stand; ¢ pools. The ground on 
each side was ragy and consisted of hil ocks of chalk and limes 


Bynes! creatures are called by the Arabs Jerbui's (plural Jerabl'a), and wreknown 
to European zoologists b the same nome, Jerbon, v ore tran tse a rat, and. 
Fetemble greatly the kangaroo in their Construction and in their mauner of 
hopping. ¥ are esteemed a great dainty by the Arabs.—(, G, 
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stone. In 4 an hour more we crossed another watercourse, which 
was probably a branch of the same river; afterwards we got upon 
the plain, which was beautifully interspersed with green spots of 
grass, pretty thick and long. About 12 we came to the channel of 
another river, and dined upon the bank, which was green and 
pleasant. The people filled the skins in which they carried their 
water. ‘Travelled over a fine grassy plain till 4 past 3, when we 


encamped, | 

Febt 6th-—The sheik of the caravan informed us that his scouts 
had during the night discovered the fires of the Muntifick Arabs, 
a nation so called from its ee a confederacy of several tribes, as 
the name imports. He said they were about two points to the 
southward of our course, and hoped, by keeping a little to the 
northward, to avoid them; we marched about sunrise, and saw 
several re ‘In about + an hour came into a fine green 
valley, in which we kept for sometime ; but as it led too far north 
we quitted it, ascending the hills, which were nothing but mig of 
stones, till we came upon the plain of the Desert. About 8 we 
discovered several flocks of cattle in an extensive valley, and a 
numberof men, camels, and horses, which we now approached, We 
knew them to be the Muntificks, and being discovered by them, it 
was in vain to endeavour to evade them: we therefore continued our 
march till we came into the valley, where we collected our small 
foree together, keeping our baggage upon the right, where there 
appeared to be the fewest Arabs, ‘The plain, as far as we could 
see, was covered with horses, oxen, camels, sheep, and goats, in 
different herds, under their various keepers; and to the left we 
observed encampments. The sheik boat caravan having in- 

rogated some of the Arab horsemen who came up to us, he 











e affairs with the Bashaw, to whom they do homage for their 
pastures on the river, where they are obliged to go im summer, 
there being no water in the Desert. The tribe was therefore repre- 
sented by the second son, who was but a boy, as we were told, and 
was then in another valley some miles in our front. Our sheik 
sent off a messenger to inform him of his arrival, and in the mean 
time, having prepared as well as we could against any attack, we 
proceeded on our march through the valley, and ascended the 
tills on the other side, without the least interruption, whenee we 
could see the whole Desert before us, overspread with droves of 
cattle ; and as they were in motion to the eastward, we passed 
through the midst of them, and, excepting two or three mes- 
sengers that came from the chief, the rest of the people passed 
on, hardly noticing us. I have frequently, since I came among 
the Arabs, observed that they affect not to wonder at anything, : 
. . 
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hor stare at novelties as people in Europe do, deeming it, no 
doubt, mean and childish to give way to impertinent curiosity. 
of their women of the better sort were mounted on white 
Taised seats, shaded by a fringed umbrella ; the trappings 
with yellow, and adorned with long tassels o various colours 
that hung almost to the ground ; they managed the camels them. 
selves by a kind of halter and a hooked staff; the were all dressed 
in blue veils, but some of them their , which were 
* dark, though in general handsome. The number of animals in sight 
(for we could not see the whole of them) certainly exceeded 400,000 
bead on the most moderate computation, but the horses were not 
numerous, nor did we see many cows, 30 that these flocks consisted 
chiefly of camels, sheep, and guats. We inclined to the northward, 
to keep as clear of them as possible, and about 10 o'clock we had 
passed them all; butas we had not made our presents to the chief, 
we were obliged to encamp, which we did in a small valley, sur- 
rounded on every side by hi ounds, which was anything but a 
sife place in case of an ‘attack, though we might have taken pos- 
session of some of the neighbouring hills, which were eapable of 
being defended. After we encamped, the sheik of our caravan 
set out for the chief with some presents, consisting of dresses and 
fruit of various kinds, but did not return that night. 
eb. Tth.—In the morning, about 8 o'clock, we shifted our camp 
to the plain, about 2 miles on our course, and in the afternoon 
about 2 o'clock the sheik of our caravan arrived, but it was too late 
to march that night. 
feb. Sth.—Set out in the morning at day-light; the read very 
good, over fine green plains, and low hills of limestone and 
gravel. About 3 in the afternoon saw some Arabs, and having 
= Sheer with them, found they belonged to the tribe called Beni- 
Khalid, or the children of Khalid, and that a considerable body 
of them were about an hour's journey a-head of us. We therefore 
encamped, that we might keep as clear of them as possible. Our 
sheik went forward with some of the. Ben-Khalids, and carried a 
present of a dress, 25 ducats, some sweetmeats, and fruit, for one 
of the chief's cons who commanded that part of the tribe: in the 
meantime some shepherds and their wives came into our camp with 
sheep, goats, camels, and butter for sale, and our people bought 
two fine milk goats for 8 piastres, and some lambs for eating ; the 
price of the best camels was 20 zermab, bs, about 10s, of our 
money, The sheep were remarkably large and fine, having very 
long ears and heavy tails, like thuse of Africa. In the morning our 
sheik returned, having obtained leaye to pass, 
~ - £eb. Uh—We marched at sunrise, and in about an hour 
=. red all the country before us covered with flocks grazing in 
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eer Our sheik endeavoured to keep clear of the thickest 
0 mer ae hegiies to the southward of our course; he informed us 
that 15,000 horsemen had gon the preceding evening against 
ease a mo hed heir territories on the side of Bagdad 
and that a body ir fighting men were in pursuit of the 
Muntificks whom we had seen retreating. We were passing for 
three hours through their cattle and tents, but saw nobody in them 
but old men, women, and children. When we occasionally stopped 
before any of their tents to look at them, the women ran out to us 
with bowls of Sara &e., some of — we drank, eR were 
not elegantly dressed, having only a gown and blue veil of 
Denmsaiacer tte: ey pei half covered with black crape; they 
' were extremely timid to all appearance ; the tents were mostly 

made of a black kind of cloth, fabricated of coarse camel's wool 
and they were pitched something in the form of booths in a 
fair, open on one side. The Ben-Khalids are independent, and 
seemed the strongest tribe in the Desert, being able to bring a 
hundred thousand men into the field. It struck me that possibly thi 
tribe might be the descendants of the ancient Chaldeans, from their 
name, as Khalid in the plural is Chaldean,* and it is but the 
English plural added to it, which makes Chalideans. The road 
very good through a plain, covered with long grass. We encamped 
at 3 oclock. | 

Feb. LOth—Set out at 7 o'clock ; passed some of the Ben-Khalids; 
the road very stony all day, and the country extremely barren. We 
halted at 1 o'clock, being obliged to fill water at some deep wells, 
at a distance from where we encamped. 

eb, (lthe—Set out in the morning at 7 o'clock; the road 
through low hills and loose rolling stones: we killed a number of 
hares.. This day we passed beyond the boundaries of the Ben- 
Khalids and entered those of the Arabs of Airac, who inhabit 
reriierése banks of the Euphrates, opposite to Bagdad. Halted at 
4 o'clock 

Feb. 12th.—Proceeded on our journey at 4 past 6; the road 
over low hills and valleys, not so stony as the preceding day; in 
the evening saw something like a cloud, which, from ita movement, 
we took to be locusts, but on approaching nearer we found it to be 
a flight of birds, like quails, that e a noise on the wing 
like rooks, but not quite co hoarse. In an hour afterwards we 
came to a ruin, where we encamped ; it was a square building of 
stone, about 30 feet high; on three sides casemented with very 
gow arches, having four good chambers on each side, with Gothic 
doors inwards; many of the arches were fallen inj near it was a 
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* Khalid, plural in Hebrew Khaledim; but in Arabic the plural would be 
Khalid or Khaled. It so nero that in this tribe we have the name of the © 
ancient KRhaledim preserved.—C, G. , 
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‘it, towards the top, was built up with stone and lime, to prevent 
See rth from falling in ; all para Ae 
hich.was full of holes in the sides, where we saw a great. | 
rjc wsionar yastersen that the birds we saw either had their 
nests there, or used to descend for water, and ascend by means of 
these holes, which they could not do if the sides were smooth, 
Near the well was a large square reservoir, and two oblong 
ones that seemed to have been arched. over, from a small part of 
~ the curve of one that remained. ‘They had stairs to deseer 
to them, and it was evident, as they contained no water at 
that season of the year, that they mld not at any other—there- 
fore they must have been artificially filled from the well, when large 
caravans passed that way; and the building before described muy 
have been a sort of fort for the protection of the people, who were 










probably stationed there to fll them with water when the great 
annual caravan passed from Bagdad to Mecea, for, upon inquiry, 


I found this was the direct road to that place, and that the Culiphs 
bad made wells and forts of a similar kind at the end of every 


eb, 13th.—We moved on at ‘een ; in - ise hour out 
scouts brought intelligence of a large party of Arabs, mostly 
horse. We continued our march, ready b scsi them, in case 
they consisted of about 100 men, the guard of Abdallah, the 
chief of the Muntifick tribe, who had, previous to his journey to 
Mecca, been to visit Mesjid Ali, a famous place of worship, upon 
the bauks of the Euphrates, near Bagdad. He was now on his 
direct road to Mecca, Our sheik presented him with some fruit 
and other trifles, and we parted. About 10 o'clock we came to a 
fine reservoir of water on the Bagdad road, where we took ip Water 
for three days. | Our people got a great quantity of truffles. En- 
camped at 4. Several Arabs mounted ypon asses, clothed in deer 
ekins, came into camp: they were called Ghizzias, and we were told 
were outcasts all the tribes ; and were very numerous in the 
Desert; subsisting upon deer, hares, and truffles, and robbing such 
companies of travellers as they could master. We did not like 
to see them in-our camp, and desired the sheik to turn them out ; 
whether he was more afraid of permitting them to go away to 
se ence Ban of, natahing — well all night, I know 
bot, but he gave. ood and kept them in camp. Saw a laree 
black “soake thia day. : pcs 
Fei, 14¢h,—Set out at 7; saw some more straggling Ghizgias in 
the morning and afternoon: the road very good, and the country 
e full of hares, some of which we killed, | ground this day and 
_ the last was full of small white shells of the enail kind. 
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Feb, [5th.—Marched at sunrise; the Desert very level, and the 
soil hard sand and gravel. Eneamped at 4, snesah our four 
scouts to reconnoitre the roads, | 
Feb, 16th.—Marched at 7 o'clock ; at 9 came to the channel of 
a river which was dry; we continued to follow it downwards till 1 
o'clock, when we came to the point of a high cliff, under which there 
was a fine sandy deep pool of water. We.encamped near it to fill 
our skins, aud to wait the return of our scouts. The hills about the 
banks were pretty high and white; the banks were a kind. of free- 
stone, sated wth strata of flint and limestone; all the strata hori- 
zontal, and ay never to have been moved since their original 
formation. ‘The name of this river is Abhicate, or the Water of 


Feb, 17th.—Proceeded at 7 o'clock; the Desert very level till 
towards evening, when we encamped near some hills of limestone, 
and found water at a small distance 
Feb. 18the—Set out at 4 past 6, and passed.a remarkable little 
hill upon our left that rose like a steep rock out of the plain; at 12 

use through a ridge of white hills like chalk. Encamped at 4 
upon the bank of a 









'y river or watercourse, where by digging in 
Feb. 19th.—Moved at the same time as yesterday ; at 10 passed 
an old fort, called Thamiel, near which was a small pool over- 
frown with reeds, and two young date trees. At 12 passed through 
a number of white aand hills, one of which was remarkable by 
having a hole through it, and being bigger at top than in the 
middle. Our seouts brought intelligence of some Arabs on the 
right; turned off to the left, and encamped at 4; after which we 

were startled by four Arabs, who were gathering truffles, 
“Feb: 20ths—Bet. forward ab pet ; passed several white hills ; 
at 2 in the afternoon saw a number of camels feeding, from which 
we coucluded that there was a tribe of Arabs near, on which 
account our sheik halted in a little valley, and though we were very 
desirous to get on, be refused to stir until he got intelligence about 
them; four men were sent off as soon as it was dark, and as the 
sheik told us he would march in the night, no tents were pitched, 
We waited for the»return of the scouts till 4 past 12, when they 
arrived, and informed us that the tribe called Barge were close by, 
they having spoken with some of them: we therefore got aa soon as 
possible in motion. The night happened to be overcast, and was ex- 
eeedingly dark, insomuch that we could not see one another; when 
day appeared we found that we had lost one of the camels, on which 
two servants rode. People were sent out on all sides to look for 
them, and after losing two hours we proceeded with all expedi- 
tion the rest of the day. We eegae several flat hills, and crossed 
he evening passed through a ridge 


some dry watercourses. In t 
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favrdn,* or the sources of Haurin. These hills divide the terri- 
tory of Bagdad and Syria; from them we saw the Desert a gre 
way before us, We encamped at sunset in the chanel of the 
_ Fel. 2.st—Proceeded in the morning at the usual time, follow= 
ing the river towards its source till 12 o'clock ; we expected to find 
some water, and dug in the sand for it, but it lov 
that we went on wit! rere 2 pesheaerpes 
ing passed over a fine pl country, the soil being very 
though for want of moisture, like the rest of the Desert, only 
covered with thin grass and poor shrubs, Encamped at 4, and sent 
out in search of water, but found none. 

Feb, 22nd.—Set out in the morning at 4 past 6; the weather 
very sharp and cold ; sxe several hills flat at top, and slopit 
like terrace-walks at the sides; in the afternoon sawew stray camel - 
and the recent tracks of about a hundred horses, which alarmed our 
people, and they consulted how to proceed. We continued our 
course, however, and passed a fresh encampment, where we 
pieked up a dog we kept a good look out all night from the hills 
that surrounded us; we had no water this night, and many of the 
people had had none the preceding day. 

Feb, 24rd.—Soet out at sunrise, and directed our course more to 
the northward ; at 10 came in si hit of some hills on the right 
under which we were told the “uphrates ran; at noon a liont 
crossed the caravan, walking towards the river, through some 
bushes and rocks, but we did not follow him ; In the evening came 
to the course ofa river called Cribbut,t like all the others we had 
seen in the Desert, dry : we found, however. a well by the side of it ; 
it Was a8 narrow as a chimney, built with free-stone, and about 15 
fathoms deep. We sounded with a rope, but it came up dry ; 
nevertheless the Arabs did not despair o. finding water in it; they 
sent a tan down, who found a kind of horizontal gallery on one 
side of it, which afterwards descended to the water. This was un- 
doubtedly an artifice of the Arabs to prevent strangers not aware 
of it from drawing off the water. ‘This water was seas and good, 
but they got it so slowly that there was only enough for our present 
usc. Saw a number of wild hogs. 
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ct the Wag ty lnportant. ‘The name Hélet Haurin wonld lead one to infer 
that the Wadi Si Fyre crossed had its source in the Haunin, May it not be a 
coutingation of the ‘didi-en-Nemireh, which ] discovered in 1857, and which ran 
x.W. from where I left it? I see 2 Wadi Haurin marked in Chesney's map: this 
must be the same that Sir Eyry croesed.—(. G. , 
Lions are extremely rare, I believe, in this Desert. The Arabs told me there 
Were a few, bat chiefly about Babylon,—C*. G. 
= = Gibb B do not know the name, but from its appearance it is wrongly 
- ; : 
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Pesi@keke —Marchodiat vanriens the Desert level, and the road 
good. Encamped about 5 o'clock. An ostrich passed the 
Feb. | In tl passed. fi Hs: all 

Feb. 25th.—In the morni ve wells in a ll ¥ . 
they were dug ia the Sonia etNe Oates es vers erembeae 
though the Arabs did not think so, because they were not used to 
apring water. At noon saw the mountains of ‘T'yba and Tadmor, 
or Palmyra; we directed our course for the former, “pee ges 
at sunset. The Desert level, and the road marked by heaps of 


Feb. 26th.—Marched before sunrise; at noon entered a plain 
between the hills; passed a lion's den; some showers of rain. At 
4 met with two Pahomars with letters for Bussora; they had been 
robbed of their camels on the way to Aleppo. Encamped at 5 to 
read the Europeaa Gazettes. 

Feb. 27th.—Set out at sunrise; in half an hour saw two round 
ebuildings upon the plain ;f they seemed small at a distance, but 
ns we approached nearer to that on the a we were surprised at 
its magnificence ; upon examination we d it consisted of two 
square buildings, one of 200 paces, the other of 100; the walls 
were of fine hewn stones of a reddish colour, and about 12 feet 
thick and 40 feet high, all round, exeepting some portion which 
had fallen down. The largest building had 24 towers, the smallest 
12; the entrances were not very large, but elegantly finished in 
the Grecian style within. We a a number of arches supported 
by pillars of white marble finely polished; as the rubbist had 
covered up one half, we could on y see the upper pi 
capitals had double ‘flowers, exceedingly well finshed ; 
broken . of marble were scattered about the area, in ene part 
where the Arabs appeared to have been « 
found large vaults double arched, and it ia probable the whole of 
the area was vaulted in the same manner. 1 was sorry I had not 
time to take a plan of this building. There was the ruin ae 
aqueduct that came from the mountams on the right to this 
and from thence across the plain into the other building. Sa 
jomed the caravan, and ae atone two hours, arrived at 
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* “4 The road acatked “= heaps of ia Tt is not clear cakes by this is 
meant the remains of an ancient road, or heap of stones placed at intervals to 
mark the track, The Arabs often do this.—(, 

t Pietro della Valle mentioning this place saya: —"(n the 2ist we passed by a 
ruinous castle called Hbeir, ehich I had formerly secn only by night, ¥ when I 
went from Aleppo to sr gions | took a better view of it now, and found it to be 
a great building all of good and large white marble stones; the form of it isa 
long square with walls round about it, here and there distinguished with amall 
round turrets; within are many coutrivances of rooms, all likewise of white stone, 
but so ruinous that if cannot be known what they were. 

“From hence we travelled about three hours farther, and at nigh@ arrived at 
Taibch.”"—W. P. a 
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Taiba, and encamped near a fountain of water, being the first we 
having a slight mineral taste; it boiled up from under a hill, 
near the eastern gate. The town of Tyha, or Taiba, does not 
appear ever to have been large; the walls of stone are about half 
a mile in cireumference ; they have two gates. On the eastern are 
many inscriptions, some of which I copied, in an unknown cha- 
racter. They do not seem, however, to have been coeval with the 
building, as they were not in proper compartments, but on the 
side of the gate, cut in different stones, aa el eae from some 
ancient ruins. The buildings here are en dé ce, and do not 
seem to have been ever worth notice. There is a minaret or 
steeple of Mahomedan architecture, and upon the outside of the 
western window, near the top, I discovered an Arabic inecrip- 
tion in relief, upon the upper part, on the outside, but could 
not get near enough to copy it. On the high hill that stands 
to the southward of this town we saw a building, and beingy 
curious to discover what it was, we climbed the mountain, at 
found it to be the tomb of a Mahoqedan saint; the door was 
locked, bat we opened it and went in, and found the saint. 
embalmed, stretched upon a bier, with a canopy over it. Hound 
the wall, in niches, there were lamps which the Arabs supplied 
with oil and kept lighted. The roof of the cupola was niceteil 
with ostrich eggs, and the wall plastered round with. writings 
chiefly from the Koran; there were also some pupers covered with 






strange paintings and mathematical figures which seemed to be of 
an astral Lnature. The Arabs informed me they were given 
to those who had performed a pilgrimage to Mecea, and contained 
future predictions, We left thos holy relics and descended the 
hill; it rained hard, and here I could not but remark the 
great benefit whieh the earth derives from mountains by their 
condensing the vapours and occasioning rain, whereas in the flat 
Desert they are carried along by the winds without interruption, 
whieh is the reason that it seldom or ever rains there. We found a 

ference of climate as soon as we approached the mountains: the 
sky, which before was ‘invariably serene, was now clouded, and 
we had aN nm Fa yba alg inhabited about thirty 
years ago, Atl & place of refreshment for the caravans ; the grounds 
around still exhibited the signs of cultivation, for they ube aiuaiiea 
and crossed in many parts by small aqueducts that conveyed water 
rom the fountains, x Palmyra or Tad mor stands about he miles to 
the south-west of this place ; we were desirous of visiting it, but the 
whole country was ae a tribe of Arabs, called the Anazi, 
sal to be the most powerful in the Desert, whose friendship it 
was necessary to secure by presents, and which would have r “ll 
more time than we could spare. About 10 miles to the southward 
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of this there is an ancient city called Astachar, and by some 
Stictina,* some part of which is still inhabited. On the way 
towards it there is a mountain of white marble, which may be seer 
as you approach Tyba*from the Desert. 

Feb, 25¢h.—Set out from Tyba, keeping pretty near the range 
of mountains on the left. At the foot of the hills, on the right, 
about 12 miles across the plain, we saw the ruins of a city, 
called El-Koom, where we were told there was a fine fountain, 
called Ain-el-Koom, or the fountain of Koom, which had occa. 
sioned the building of a town in this place. There is a magnificent 
aqueduet near this city, but we had not time to visit it, as it was 
out of our route ; it is now uninhabited, but from the numerous 
tracks leading to it, we found it was much frequented by the 

ud ribes on wii of tebe alay atime 
country 18 possessed by a tribe called the Mowallies. We found an 
ostrich egg upon ete! in this morning. Our course was directed 
to the north-west. We halted in the evening for some hours, and 
setting out at 8 o'clock at night, about 12 saw a number of fires 
in our way: this obliged us to take another course towards the 
mountains on our left. In the morning we halted within 2 miles 
of them. | 

Mareh 18t,—Set out again at 8, and in about two hours discovered 
a body of people travelling to the south-east. We sent out our scouts, 
who returned with information that it was the Bagdad caravan from 
Aleppo: it did not appear to exceed our own force. About 10 o'clock 
we saw a high mountain in front, and in the evening encamped 
within 4 miles of it; the ground this day was rather broken, and. 
full of rat holes. We found the cast skins of several snakes, 
March 2nd.—In the morning, having turned the point of the 
lountains to the left, we kept pretty close to them, and in a large 
towns ;f in one place there was a temple that seemed to have b 
lying all on the ground, near thei robe iloma they 
were about 60 in number, and of a hard, irony kind of stone, not in 
the least damaged by the weather. The length of the building 
seemed to have been about 60 feet, and the breadth between the 

* Astackar, Stictine.. Both these names are evidently net correctly given, Tt is 
striking how the country has become depopelated, and with the exception of Tad- 
mor ani Suhneh, there is not nn inhabited place in the Desert, far or near — CG, 

t The Salt Lake cast of Aleppo is known, but many of these ruine! cities are 
unkoown ; oot of them, situated four hours south-east of the lake, was visited by 
Dr. Helfer, who was attached to the Euphrates Expedition, and whoee account of 
it is given in Col. Chesney's book, The Ambs call the place “ led (Thum Alri.” 
The walls are said to he nine miles in circumference. He mentions alao having 
beea told of other ruins situated about six hours farther south; Col. Leake has 
suggested that they may be the remains of the ancient Androns ard Seriane. (See 
Col. Chesney's Work, chap. xviii.) 
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pillars 30 on each side. There was an aisle, haying two doors, 
exceedingly well ornamented and finished ; the great doors seem 
to have been at the ends of the building; without, on all sides, 
there was a mound of rubbish about 16 feetshigh, so that the ruins 
could not be seen till you came just upon them, From this it 
would appear that some people must have cleared the ruins that 
are now visible, for the rubbish around seems to have been thrown 
out of the area. There were above twenty great mounds around, 
and I make no doubt buat that each of them covered roms, 
though none have been opened like the above-mentioned? The 
plain, for several miles, is covered with fragments of hewn stone 
and rubbish of buildings, so that this must have’ been a considerable 
city, probably from carrying on a trade in salt from the lake which 
ait erm A great part of Syria with that article; the whole 
aren being encrusted with it when the waters dry up, as the 
anks were at that time. We came in the afternoon to a place 
called Hagla, after turning the last point of the hills; here we found 
wells of water and the ruins of a town; near it there was a high 
mound of earth rising about 100 feet from the level of the plaim, 
‘and from the top of it, in a line towards the west, we could dis- 
cover about 15 more of the same kind. They appeared to me to 
be all artificial, for, having examined six of them, I found ruins all 
round them upon the plain, and some Latin and Greek inscriptions, 
though so defaced that scarce two letters remained legible. An 
Arab told me they were the burying places of my ancestors, 
but they did not appear to me to have been catacombs, but towers 
or forts to protect the towns near them from the incursions of 
the Desert Arabs, The soil here was exceedingly good, a 
this immense | goa had been in former times full of inhabitants - 
the labour al throwing up these mounds, or rather hills, must 
have been immense, About 4 in the afternoon we came into 
cultivated lands, and at 6 arrived at the town of Suppine, built at 











the foot of one of the above-mentioned hills, which had a little forti- 
fication on the top of it. The town was walled with mud, and the 
houses, every one of which had a conic cupola, appeared like clumps 
of beehives. Here we encamped, and in the morning the revenue 
officers examined the baggage of the caravan, but permitted ours 
) pass on to ene sd an order from the Bashaw. The weather 
was exceedingly cold, and the ground covered with hoar frost. 
_ March 3rd —In the morning, about 8 o'clock, we set out, and 
in two hours discovered the city of Aleppo, which made a very 
magnificent appearance. The first object that presented iteelf was 
the castle, standing upon a hill, partly natural, partly artificial, in 
the middle of the city. This hill is almost as Bich as that Ben 





which Edinburgh Castle stands, and the castle itself makes a 
appearance, though it is uot half so strong. There are many very 
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fine minarets or steeples like the Monument in London, from the 
gallery of which the oars of prayer are proclaimed by the Mollalis 
with aloud voice. The buildings are large and flat-roofed, in the 
“astern manner; the streets are w, but well paved; the 
bazaars or markets are arched overhea , and well supplied with 
all kinds of commodities ; the inhabitants live chiefly in cains or 
aquares, having no windows to the strect on account of privacy for 
their women ; the ladies are, however, permitted to go out in veils, 
generally white, and the streets and avenues to the town are full 
of them. The walls of this city have been pretty good, but they 
have been suffered to go to decay, like everything else in the 
Turkish empire; they are about 4 miles in circumference, but the 
snburbs are very large, so that the place is said to contain above 
120,000 inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, and Europeans ; by the latter 
of these a Sieg ; a carried on, cae of the 
town are al en up by burying unds, as they never bur 
twice in the same | pe fi i Eide ‘akin ae 
valves The number of tumbs is ineredible, and remind one 
oreibly of the countless numbers of the dead compared with those 
of the living. The Europeans are but indifferently treated in this 
Seat to threaten a Mahomedan is to run the risk of life, 
and when they go out they are liable to be insulted by the 
children and populace, who i at them, throw stones at them, and 
call them names. What indignities will not men suffer for the 
aivantages of trade with these barbarians! This is one of the in- 
conveniences that attend trade, to make a people great at home, 
despised abroad, and subject to every kind of imposition and 


insult. The merchants of Aleppo, before our arrival, had been 


oe acl to their pore on oe the 
mitted to wear turbans of that colour, We hear - y are again 
obliged to shut themselves up, The pro-consul, and all the gentle. 

men of the British nation there, came out to a village about 3 miles 
from the city to congratulate GeneralkCoote on his safe arrival : 
they were all well mounted a horses, richly caparisoned ; we 
jomed the throng and proceeded to the city. About 12 we arrived 
at the Consul's house ; there was a great mob of spectators, from 
whom, however, we received no other insult beyond the appellation 
of Caffer or Infidel, which we heard often repeated. ‘The General 
was visited by the French, Venetian, and Dutch Consuls in turn, 
with all their several nations. The French are the first in rank 
here, and are most numerous, for they have superseded us in the 
trade with Turkey; they are prohibited from marrying, lest they 
should remain in the country, but the dragomen or interpreters have 
handsome Greck wives. 
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XIX.—Journey in the Yéruba and Nipe Countries in 1858. By 
Dasren J. Mav, Esq., ¥.0.c.s., Second Master, 1.x. 

| Ryed, June 27, 1859. 
To the Right Honourable the Laws, of Matwesnuny, de, fe, fe. 

Fernindo Po, 13th November, 1855. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to report to your Lordship my pro- 
recdings in pursuance of Dr, Belles iewtbactions to me, dated 
23rd May, 1858, directing me to endeavour to explore some of 

the less known districts in the east of the great Yoruba country. 
I left the encampment on the banks of the Niger early on the 
morning of the 24th May, accompanied by W. Reader, a man of 






the Bonu district, and a carrier, a man of the adjacent district of 
Bedé, both in East Yoruba, and through which it was probable | 
should pass. 4 

[ pursued my former route, leaving the river at Fiingan, and 
arrived duly at Hérin at 11 am. of the 27th. Being the bearer of 
a mail with the important news recently received from the conflu- 
ence, and feeling that such a course would be the establishment of 
a most desirable precedent, I sought an immediate interview with 
the chief, and, pleading my haste, left [drin the same afternoon, 
reached Ogbiwmoshaw the following day (28th May), and thence 
despatching a special messenger, succeeded in forwarding the mail 
of which I was the bearer, by the steamer from Lagos of 7th June. 

My interview with the chief at [lorin was lengthy and satis- 
factory, continuing the familiarity adopted between ua on my 

revious visit, my mclination and his curiosity and interest render- 
ing it, [ hope, both nseful and instructive. 

Resting at Ogbiwmoshaw until the morning of Monday, 31st 
May, I then set out for Ibidan, purposing to reach it by an 
eastern route, passing through a considerable town, Iwd, The 
first town reached was Ejebo, of a tolerable size, the approaches to 
which are broader and cleaner, and the town itself is also cleaner 
and better arranged, than is usual. 1 here first met_a functionary 
called an * Ajele,” a resident representative of the power to whic 
any town is directly milgott, and who takes cognizance of all public 
matters transpiring. In this ease, as in every téWn which I after- 
wards visited and found @ similar officer, I had first to see him and 
explain to him my business and objects, and was then by him con- 
ducted to the chief of the town, Ejebo is subject to Ibadan, and 
the tolls taken in the roads approaching it are appropriated by that 
power. The chief received me kindly, gave me a kid and a few 
cowries, and assigned me Ren for the night. The next day's 
journey was to a farmstead, Obigba, the road lying through alter- 
nations of the usual light forests or wilderness, au tortuous path 
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through dense jungle, ‘Chis place was once of considerable size, 
but, having been “broken” three times, has never recovered, It is 
now a farm to Iwé, which, on the following day (2nd J une), I found 
to be but about 5 miles distant. Iwé is fully as large as Ogbaw- 
Indshaw, very clear and clean, houses substantially built, compounds 
more compact, and the chiefs house quite a wonder to me. The 
pisespsl novelty in it was two covered porticoes engrafted on the 
Mise, iapporiedt by thick wooden carved pillars, and forming 
entranee and audience halls. This style, applied to the residences 
of chief$ and head men, became common on my farther journey. 
After considerable delay I was admitted to an interview with the 
chief, he and his household occu ying one portico, his head man 
and myself the other, I found ian an elderly, casy man, attired 
faded red damask waistcoat kind of garment, loosely wrapped 
about with a lady's white Paisley chawl, and a red velvet cap on his 
head. A large crowd oceupied the space before the chief's house, 
to which I was an object of much curiosity, and which seemed, too, 
to be none diminished by my being the second white man Visiting: 
_ this town, My explanations proving satisfactory, after some con- 
versation the question of housing me was discussed: it seemed to 
afford much difficulty, but was at last arranged. Iwas much struck 
with the apparent paucity of men at this place; the preponderance 
of females 13 always eritent but it seemed here to be greater than 
usual. In the evening I paid a more familiar visit to the chief, and 
made him a small present; and in leaving him and his town, left 
also, [ think, the belief in the honesty and truth of white mon and 
their intentions. | 
About 4 miles from Iwé I crossed the rosy bed of the Obba, 
now 2 feet deep, and about 60 yards wide; then journe ing by a 
where stands the halting village “Offa ;” then by a like road 
through like forest, reaching the village Lalu what 2 p.a., the end 
of our journey for the day. We ha La tornado in the evening and 
early tight, which would have been immaterial to our comfort, but 
that | had contented myself with a,ju-ju house in the market-place, 
with no walls and a leaky thatch, for a lodging. Leaving Lalu- 
pawn at half-past 5 on the morning of 4th June, and travelling 
the whole way through tana erm I reached Ubgdan about 
halfpast 10. Between Iwé and Ibidan palin-trees are particularly 
numerous. I found this route from bole to Ibidan mueh 
requented by traders taking sheep, goats, fowls, igeons, &e, 
on eipally iia [iérin and the northward to Ibadan nanee =e 
_ I venture, my Lord, to digress a moment, to remark that one of 
the principal ahpeeth of the journey on which I had now set out was 
to endeavour to open up direct communication between Lagos or the 
sea and the trading post at the confluence of the Kwéra and 
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Binue, It was with this view | a ee far down the ooaney as 
[bidan, as also that from there | bad reason to expect being 
favoured with the valuable companionship of the Rey. David Hin- 
derer, of the Church Mission, whose station is there; an inesti- 
mable advantage which, however, I-did not enjoy. 
_ Among the many large towns in the better known parts of 
Yoruba enjoying perfect independence, but paying a nominal alle- 
mance to the king at Awyaw, Ibadan, approaching if not equal to 
Abbeokiita in size and extent, ranks unquestionably first in actual 
power; they are the soldiers, the fighting tribe of Yorubans; and 
of this [ had perpetual and often antl evidence throughout my 
a Aa the interval from my arrival at [bidan until the Sth 
June under the hospitable roof of Mr. Hinderer, resting my horse 
and attendants, making observations, and collecting information 
about the country eastward. I learned that an army of [bdidan 
was in that direction, and knew that an army from [lérin was also 
there marauding and rendering the country impassable; and all my 
- iifermants were of opinion that this would obstruct my progress, 
which, indeed, proved to be true, I left the Iwé gate, an eastern 
one, Of [hadan, at 8 a.m. of the Sth June for Agbém. After pass- 
ing through the cultivated ground which extends for many miles 
around Ihidan, and then for some miles through forests, and after 
accomplishing altogether I estimate se. (compass), 15’, we 
arrived at the myer Oshin. This point is 5 or 6 miles below its 
confluence with the Obba, and here 1 found it a considerable river 
about 100 yards broad ; we crossed im a canoe, and swam the hors 
This river is the Palma of the charts, falling into the lagoon east 
af Lagos, It is reported to me to have many rocks in it, and that 
ho canves traffic on it, From this point of crossing to Ekpe (Koso- 
kos’ head-quarters) isa day and a half’s journey; and notwith- 
standing this account of itt, it may prove a practicable aml speedier 
medium of communication with [bidan and East Ydéruba and the 
sea, during a short time of the year, than that by the Ogun and 


arpa a mies farther south-easterly, we concluded a 
long days journey by arriving at Agbém late, an interview 
with the be at _the arenas a lodging occupying the re- 
mainder of the daylight, My host was the head man next the 
chief, and he proved an hospitable one. The town wall of Ag- 
bom encireles « vast amount of needleas ground as uncleared. as 
that outside it. This is mot peculiar to Aghém, but it was the 
first place I observed it: perhaps it is indicative of the expecta- 
tions of its people, From thidag to this place the ground is every- 
where strewed with mica, in the corn-fielda, about the paithes, and it 
euters into the composition of every stone. I was delayed at 
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Agbom the whole of the 10th June from inability to procure a 
single carrier. ‘The day, though gloomy as to weather, could 
searcely be called a dull one; my host made a Sunday of it, 
which consisted (in that part of the process which was publie) in 
drumming, drinking palm-wine, and eating kola-nuts, aided by 
changing oe of friends and visitors, all equally devoutly dis- 
peed: He gave me a kid, and otherwise behaved very kind 
to me. 

On the morning of Friday, the 11th June, I resumed my 
journey, leaving Aghém about 7 a.m. A good rising road for 
about 4 villons Enough me to the village of Itiokon, from which 
place the remainder of our day's journey was along a muddy and 
intricate path through a eannied forest, and so tortuous as to 
render my co 3 of little avail, until about 3 ex., when we 
emerged bean this is forest upon the small town of Bawgawn, our 
halting place, Again resuming my journey on the mornirit of the 
12th, we passed over continuous cultin ground, through many 
clusters of fan palms; passed by or through the small towns of 
“ Agidabo,” “ -bagu,” and Akibidi; crossed the streams 
“Sasa” and “ Okpa ;” and finally about a" accomplished one 
pie of my journey by arriving at The much-talked-of town 

The task of collecting information, and especially if it has any- 
thing of a sg character in it, is known to be difficult in this 
country. How much this would be increased, and how much its 
value be impaired, by passing through an interpreter whose know- 
ledge of the English lang is insufficient and his comprehensi- 
bility worse, I here an eiccphoas my journey have painfully 
I'fe, the reputed seat of idolatry, a larg occupying 
It is subject to and has an Ajéle of Ibidan.resident. The 
medan religion is cammon in it, and it is just emerging from a 
fierce civil war, On a death of ci king, two en AroKe— 
a legitimist against a slave party, which perhaps may be translated 
2 ices democracy. The last king had baa & ecion of 
and secretly favourable to the latter party, having in his lifetime 
enriched them ave es vere’ mae Warning <- to what would 

robably ha at his death, ‘The “slave” party have triumphee 
and, soonpetian: generally a large section of old I'fe called Mod: 
_kake, the name “I'fe” is never heard; and that which should 
represent it is an extensive plot of ruins. My first visit was to the 
Ajéle, by whom I was conducted to the Modikake chief. He 
summoned his head men, and we had a long interview. ‘The noise 
and crowd were excessive, for this was the first visit of a European, 
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and there seemed no ability to improve the matter. Having 
explained my business, a long whispering and consulting touk 
place as to what would be proper to give me. A goat, kola-nuts, 
and a few cowries were presented at intervals. The old chief 
expressed satisfaction at my visit, gave orders about my lodging, 
&e., when I left, accompanied by the crowd before mentioned, 
after requesting permission to pay him another visit on the follow- 
oe In the evening the chick with a few attendants, him- 
Peano: &. visit, bringing s. pneeent: of a, ke. He is, I 

jude, a weak-minded, spiritless old man, evidently the instru- 
ment of stronger wills; and he grew very importunate that I should 
give him some medicine “to keep the country good.” It was in 
vain | assured him that honesty, Justice, and truth were the only 
pecitices, To the last he believed I had something in my pocket 
Hat would ensure it, and that I was restrained from giving it to 
him by want of generosity. 

The following day—Sunday, 13th June, 1858—lI rested at this 
place, taking advantage of it to make observations, collect inform- 
ation, and look at the town, Induced by the discouraging inform- 
ation I obtained as'to the probability of getting eastward, a route 
that would’ have enable@me to reach Benin for some time engaged 
my attention; but I decided that another, through Ilésha, the 
- town of the gm district, would be preferable. 

_ 2h consequence of some aggression, all communication between 
fe and Ilésha had been stopped for seven months; a king's mes- 

enger, however, was appointed to conduct me and hand me over 
to the Ijésha outpost. ge je? having been with difficulty engaged 
as a carrier, I set out on Monday morning, the 14th June, from I'fe 
for Tlésha. Leaving Modikake, we passed through the very eXx- 
tensive ruins of I'fe, which are now alowly being rebuilt, whence 














- the road is entirely up anil down the pretty hills we see eastward 


from I'fe, which road, being moreover for seven months an unused 
one, was often invisible, and always the most wearisome and worst 
I had travelled over. On leaving the district of I'fe the micaceous 
Pieces stone disappear, and a rich red loam takes their places, 
Having accomplished, I estimate, E.x.x, 8’ (though now and in all 
these cases the actual travel is much Oro we ascended another 
hill, on the top of which was the small village Gimodi, and 
entered the district of Ijésha. Much caution was observed jn 
receiving me; but having satistied themselves that, though unusual, 
my visit was honest, I was received with expressions of pleasure, 
aoe’ bope Shek tay JOMEney anigt be the means of the 
APRN Se Wolke ‘ the head men there, I sent a 
ope eae ich I hope and think probably 
A stranger, from an enemy, was not to be lost sight of. One 
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of the head men of the village was deputed to conduct me to 
llésha, for which place, after an hour or two's delay, we set out. 
An equally hilly road, but by ‘a better path, through most pic- 
- turesque country, brought me to another village, Itadfa, where it 
was strongly insisted I should sleep whilst my approach was an- 
nounced and permission obtained for my entering Ilésha: the 
object, as is not unfrequent in such cases, I knew afterwards, and 
so persisted in going on, By sunset we were very close to the 
gates of Ilésha, and at a cross-road my conductor now insisted on 
our stopping whilst he went forward to obtain the desired per- 
mission, &e. About half-past 7 he returned, accompanied by 
A Messenger with a message of welcome from the authorities; so, 
forming a novel cavalcade, and guided by fire sticks, we approached 
the town. The gates were opened with much formality, and we 
oovede ivight Oe quiet, dark, and deserted strects—if paths 
} pe sh mages or ss net Neh ean be tamed such— 
through sundry ditches, or along rudely constructed littl bridges, 
to the house of a head man next the chief. Here food was 
ready for us, which, in spite of extreme weariness, I wos quite 
ready for; after which I was further conducted to the quarters 
appointed for me, the same as occupied by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
of the Yéruba American Mission, on his visit some mouths 
viously. 

The 15th, 16th, and 17th June, 1858, I passed at Ilésha, which 
was a longer stay than I wished or intended, and less pleasant 
from the fact of my being almost a prisoner, as it is not permitted 
to a stranger to walk abroad until he has been received and 
recognised by the chief. It is the largest and by far the most 


imp pease visited by me after leaving Ibidan, and remark- 
eae: the size and solidity of its houses and the intricacy of 


and 18 SsurTroting stl ' fi WwW oH ri ak 

The p ole of Lada kere wilder aspect than is common to 
Yérubans, produced perhaps by an increased amount of negro 
beard, and a practice of wearng calabashes for head COVeTINS + 
the females wear a saucer-shafed buttqp, the shank inserted in a 
hole in the left nostril. : | 
_ _ Seeking information to guide me as to my farther route, I learned 
that a large town, Ado, lay three or four days’ journey eastward, 
and so from its position precisely where I wanted to go. Although 
I could learn nothing certain on the point, I am disposed to believe 
that this town Adé may give a name to a stream rising near it, and 
. be the same we know falling into the Kwéra, near Idda, with a 
similar name. Inquiries, messages, and food I daily received 
during my stay; but it was the second day after my arrival before 
I was summoned to an interview, and then only with the second 
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head man before mentioned, Everything was deemed by him and 
afew attendant head men satisfactory ng me, except my 


ticable, as Neaeayae bidan was then enguedyaitealarly agaist 


that town, and then formally solaced me by telling me that I should 
edily see the chief and have his determination in the matter: as 
suspected Thad it then in his, On the third day, about 4 p.m., 
the promised interview took place. The chief's house is imposing 
in height and size, regularly built, and really looks a palace in 
Africa. After half an hour's waiting in an outer court-yard, sur- 
rounded by a numerous and anxious crowd, I was ushered farther 
into its recesses into a spacious square, with a piazza around it, 
where all was order and decorum, one end being occupied by the 
chief ona raised dais, with about twenty-four chiefs around him, all 
in state costume —the ange the sides, and the vie half of the 
juare being filled by the squatting populace. A place was assigned 
aga my i eteclaitn also in she pea square, bub close to the chief 
‘aod courtiers: no mat was offered to git upon, in e oaee of my calling 
attention to the want by a very deliberate spreading of my hand- 
kerehief. The chief, whose name is Ow, is a tall tniddie-aged 
nan, with an elongated oval-shaped face, forbidding and indicative 
of bad temper, his only distinction farther than his raised 
unge being a coronet of smal) white cowries on scarlet cloth 
about his head: the second head man, the governor of the town, 
was the medium of communication. The conversation was merel 
4 repetition of that with the governor. The chief expressec iiimnaalt 
Pree and satistied with everything—that trade should be esta- 
lished between his country and white men—that white men should 
come to Ilésha, build+a house, live and teach his people, as at 
other Yoruba towns—but- that I should go or try to zo to Adé he 
eould not approve of. This reluctance, so commonly experienced, 
to permit strangers to pass beyond a town or district, is attributable 
much to the cele a chief feels concerning you: he holds 
himself and is held responsible to an extent to the place from which 
eeeand in this case there wag certainly much palpable reason 
i “his non-Cou liance ; hgt that ifs more often attributable to the 
Jealousy of chiefs and rulers, and was much so in this case, | am 
certain. The refusal to proceed beyond was distinctly made to refer 
not only to this instant, but to any future occasion, toa told that 
the only thing that was approved of on this head was that 1 should 
return whence I came ; but, after some remonstrance, it was granted 
that I might do as Mr, Clarke had done, go hence to Ila, and I had 
no alternative. I made the best present my means afforded: it was 
far from an appropriate one, and I believe that my case might have 
been more favourably considered had I been scinbiled to-wales timely 
presents to the governor and an adviser or two. I was presented 
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with a kid and two heads (4000) of cowries; and the chief having 
requested and been favoured with a better look at me than our 
positions had afforded him, the interview terminated. I found two 
instances here of Sierra Leone people, sometime residents of Lagos, 
coming here to revisit their homes and friends, and learned and saw 
afterwards that such is frequent. From [lésha, Ila is situated north- 
north-easterly about three days’ direct journey; but by the route 
used is one of five. I wished to follow the straighter and shorter, 
but was not permitted. 

At 6 a.m. of Friday, 15th June, 1858, I left my quarters in 
Heésha, accompanied by a chief's messenger, and travelled north- 
westerly 4) miles over a fair but rugged road to a farm villag 
numerous Toads branching to farms indicating much cultivation in 
the vicinity. During this of observed an incident gases 

f the despotic character of the govern- 









of an pe 1 had formec 
ment in Ijésha, Meeting a woman carrying a lar | 
palm wine, my messenger (by virtue of his office) at once appro- 
priated it, to the chagrin and loss of, but without the least 
remonstrance from, the poor woman, and freely dispensed thereof to 
all who would, when she was permitted to carry the remainder to 
our halting and breakfasting place for our farther refreshment. 1 
made a present of its value to the woman, and requested my mes- 
senger to provide no such farther supplies whilst he was with me, 
A second short stage brought me to the small village but large 
market-place of Oke-bode, where the chief's messenger left me, and 
rain detained me for an hour or so. Proceeding by a forest-road, 
etill north-westerly, for about 6 miles, I reached the river Oshtin, 
over which my party and our loads were ferried piecemeal in a large 
saad ousted and guided by a walking and sometimes swimming 
ferryman: a little akiee it flows over rocks; here it is about 
over open cultivated country, affording us a fine view of the hills 
from south to east, among which we had been lately travelling ; 
the red loam of Ijésha disappears, and the usual gravelly soil takes 
its place, A farther journey of about 24-miles occupied until 3 p.s., 
when I arrived at Oshdgbo, which I found a good-sized town, but 
of rude and insufficient construction. Between Oke-bode. and 
Oshdégbo is the line of division between Tjesha and Yoruba proper 
in this direction. A visit to the Ajéle (still of Ibadan) soon pro- 
cured me quarters for the night. ; 

On Saturday morning (19th June) 1 resumed my journey for 
2 or 3 milea I had a pleasant road over open cultivated country, 
and then merged into forest. When near 'bukun, where our day's 
journey was to end, I crossed a stream Oyéle, knee deep, rmming 
southward a day's journey into the Oshun, near a place “ Lashi,” 
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through which a direct route from Tésha to Ila would lie, and by 
which, as | mentioned, I wished to have come. After having 
travelled from Ozhéghe, I estimate &. by s. 12',at 1 pat. 1 entered 
the town of Ibukun, now a miserable and unimportant one, which 
seems to have much engaged the attention of the marauding powers, 
having been twice destroyed during the last three or four years. 
The Ajéle being abeent in [bidan, my interview was directly with 
the chief and his few councillors. I found them precisely such a 
party as one would expect to find in such victims of tyranny and 
agave es The shattered and neglected aspect of the town, and 
* subdued and melancholy manners of its chief and his head men, 
os me a painful idea of the effects produced by the rapacity of 
two powers Ibidan and Ilérin, I had seen some of it before, 
and I saw more subsequently, The old chief entertained me with 
an account of many of the woes that had befallen him and his town, 
and, m «pt of his misfortunes, he did not neglect to be hospitable. 
I was lodged in the Ajéle's house, and in the evening the chief 
visited me, presenting me with a goat, the shedding of whoze blood 
upon the ground at the will, if not by the hand of a white man, it 
was antic) ted would be an of much good to their country. 
th him, thar ked 


on i | him, ra made him a small present. 
ane grows surprised, in passing from one town to another, all 
vietns of and oppressed by the same powers, that a system of 


——— but, as we know, to submit agai ae of African 
character, | 

_ On reaching Tbukun I had again arrived in the district of 
[jesha. The following morning [ set out from I'bukun for the 
Hext stage of my journey to Abéjo. The first difficulty the road pire= 
sented was a cutting about 6 feet deep, too narrow for a horse to 
walk on, and in one place obstructed by a tree fallen across it, 
under which it was with difficulty my unsaddled horse could be 
gotten. Ata sinall town, Obtan, we halted and breakfasted, where 
[ paid a visit of courtesy to the chief, who gave me a few cowries 
and kola-nuts, There is another town of this name somewhat 
northward of this, through which Mr. Clarke passed ; indeed that 
gentleman's route from Oshégbo to I'la was throughout more 
northerly than mine. Leaving Ohtan, we entered upon a very bad 
road, up and down steep hills, through cuttings of gravel and loam 
(peculiar to this day's journey), over protruding masses of granite, 
with bushes uneut, and the road itself often invisible—torn clothes, 
scratched and bruised limbs, being the results—until close to Abajo, 
where a mass of granite, insurmountable for horses, stopped me. I 
walked into the town, Wis conducted to the house ‘1 ( TDS 
tative of the Ajéle (for here too that official was in Ibidan), and 
thence, after being refreshed with palm wine, to the house of the 
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chief, where 1 was well received in the midst of a very large, 
jones and excited crowd ; he was pleased with my visit, and 
satisfied with my purposes, and, after some conversation, assioned 
me quarters and gave mea goat. Abajo, about half the size of 
Oshoabo, is situated on the top of a granite hill, inaccessible for 
horses, except by a secret path ; it is subject to, and bas an Ajéle 
of Ibadan in it; it is rude in the vonstruetion of its houses, like all 
the towns I visited this side (East) of [lésha, but appears to have 
enjoyed much, if not entire, freedom from attack, no doubt from 
its difficulty of ‘approach. I rested a day (21st June) here for the 
benefit of my attendants and my horse, © 
At Ibidan | had beard of a great war-chief, E’shu, resident in 
this direction : now I learned more particulars of his whereabouts,— 
that he lived at a town, E’shon, vaste days journey eastward of 
lla, and was esteemed the most powerful chief in that quarter, A 
nessenger and suite of his were now here (at Abijo), returning to 
him after a mission to Tbidan, to which power even he is tributary, 
whom I invited to visit me, anticipating some information ; he came 
in much state with a host of followers and a vigorous drummer, one 
of the former flourishing two case bottles of Dutch gin, to which, as 
to some of their fellows, the whole party .had evidently been pro- 
fuse in their attentions, so that the visit, though sufficiently con- 
vivial (on the one side at least), was far from useful or interesting, 
[ had no present to offer this man, which it would have been judi- 
cious to do, as he was to precede me on the journey, but I enter- 
tained him with ee This gbok apparent meanness on 
my part, was not forgotten, but 1 found duly recorded concerning 
: eh subsequent arrival at E’shon, In these tributary towns a 
proportionate tax is levied on every honze, which has to be paid 
: Debye di at farthest, fortnight, to the king, who transmits it. 
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the hill on which it stands, passed over a smaller one, and then 





travelled north-eastward still over hills to the village Lréshi, which 
was visited by Mr. Clarke; his route and my more southerly one 
here meeting a few hours’ journey from I'la.  Iréshi stands also 
on a hill, which we descended, still travelling north-eastward, 
passing over another hull, and crossing and recrossing a small 
stream running south-westward. About 1 pa. I entered Ila, now 
the principal town of the Ighémna district, and after visiting the 
Aj@le was duly installed in lodgings. 

This district of Yéruba is small in extent, and rich in the pro- 
duction of cotton ; the principal chief in it was he of a town, Ow, 
north-eastward from this, but recently he has become eclipsed by 
the chief of Ila, As I purposed continuing uy journey in the 
morning, | sought and obtained an interview with the chief soon 
after my arrival ; hia house I found large, well kept, and substantial, 
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with the before-mentioned portico construction, a contrast to the 
rest of the town, which, though extensive, is rude. I was received 
with much formality and decorum in the prese 


Hy : ee Of a large but 
quiet assembly of head-men and people; the chief was richly 
attired in a red plush or velvet waistcoat, with a mass of white 
satin wrapped a i iach him as he sat. I told him I was 
on my way to E’shon (t ving affer obtaining all hese informa- 
tion, determined on this). I told him (as 1 had done on all pre- 
vious occasions) of our trading establishments at the confluence, and 
objects ; the whole met with universal approbation, and a ready 
and cheerful assent to an inquiry 1 had embodied as to their wish 
to have “ white man live among them to teach them book,” &c. 
I was presented with a goat and two heads of cowrics, but not 
wales Dee ergy so ostentatious and official a reception, [ was un- 
wovided with a present in return; and on a subsequent comparison 
ctween my remaining stock and the journey before me, I felt it 
would be imprudent to attempt a remedy. Since my visit to this 
district of Igbomna I have heard of it being in contemplation to 
take measures for oH sheamteg of the growth and trading 
‘cotton there; that the eae ny ‘oduces it [ can 
but I would diffidently submit that it needs examination to prove 
that it is more productive than neighbouring districts, or at least 
sufficiently so to compensate for the far superior means of trans- 
port found elsewhere im conjunction with the commodity. 
Bia the morning of Rete eee much diffieulty 
about my loads, my poverty in presents having ,prevented my 
sufficiently cultivating the + resin of the Ajé ato obvlata de 
We travelled on a level road, soon merging into the usual lightly 
wooded forest, with a narrow and uncut one, passing at intervals 
through open patches and through grass 16 to 20 feet high, until at 
last emerging from this forest we burst upon an open and unusually 
pretty piece of country ; stretching away at my night hand, a dat 
mass of thick forest rerng a high and even range of hills; 
before me, aml towards my left, a cluster of bright green hills, 
with seattered palm-trees on them; and knots of thicker bush in 
‘sre at my feet, through yet flows a small clear stream. 
fis was my entry upon a style of country through which, and 
still more picturesque and charming, 1 ere pai in the 
districts of Effon and Yiigba. It confirmed an opinion my jour- 
neyings had induced me to entertain, viz. that a belt of thick 
forest Siete intersects Yoruba between the parallels 7° and 8° w., 
and which disap 3 those limits. road lay am 













| yond — its. ‘The roa 

the green hills before me, and thence | ari and mugged row 
ceding fe to Sasa ce S00n pre which, about I pt, I 
arrived at a place, Nglitado, composed of ex-inhabitants or fugi- 
tives from oppressed quarters around. It is small, a rita 
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and has an Ibidan Ajéle in it. Though we had acccomplished, I 
estimate, E.8.E., but 6 from I'la, the road had so tired my horse 
and party as to render this a most desirable conclusion to our 
day's progress, 

I set out from Nebitado on the following morning, the 24th 
June, for Awton, after much delay and sundry messages between 
the Ajéle and the chief to procure a carrier, ‘This want seems 
trivial, almost absyrd, to cause so much trouble and delay and 
demand my remarks go often. After leaving Tbidan I" never 
found a professional carrier, though they are common and uni- 
versal onthe trunk road through Yoruba (from Nupe to Abbe- 
okuta), but an individual had always to be procured as a favour 
from some official or head man, and then excessive payment was 
expected. I moved ehegh open country with high grass, then 
by a bad and tortuous ros through forests, and, finally, through 
more open country into an excellent avenue-like approach to ‘the 
town Awton. In all, I estimate £.s.2. 10 miles, | 

‘Awton, surrounded by a very deep ditch, was of considerable 
size until about five years since, when it was attacked and sa 
destroyed by an army from Ilérin. It was not, however, oe say ; 
still paying tribute only to Ibidan now. Many of its former inha- 
bitants who had fled have returned, and the place is becoming 
restored. Itis the boundary town between the district of Izbjmna 
and Effon, and from it there is a frequented route of five days’ 
journey to Ilérin. All my inquiries about the route eastward to 
the Kwora were met here by accounts of the “ war in the road,” 
ominous shakings of heads, and representations of much danger. 
I hoped [ might find no greater o in the will of E’shu at 


rows ntinuin, our journey, we crossed a stream, “ Aw- 


raw,” running S.w. about 3 knots, breast deep, and 20 yards 
broad ; were well wetted in a thunderstorm ; and arrived at the 
gate of a town, Jeshiya, where a deep ditch, with but a narrow 
crooked plank across it, involved a cirenit among the farms until I 
regained the road beyond the town. \ messenger overtook me, 
conducting me in circuit, which had to be immediately 
repeated on approaching the town of “ I’yé," which is similar 

unapproachable for horses. Next, arriving at the half-filled ditch 
of a ruined town, my horae, attempting the usual passage of 
horses there—down into and ae out of it—worn and well tired, 
fell back, and, though not much hurt, caused much trouble and 
delay. We concluded our day's journey under an unusually hot 
sun, most i aga after a good wetting, by arriving, about 
o pM, at E’shon, the difficulties and delays of which had been 
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magnified to me by my having been very unwell throtghout it. 
Phe road sat tou ecenaad hilly, throuigh a litte forest and much 


The 
; ene eel the Ajéle, but felt too unwell to move farther to sve 

the chief. This was a matter calling for deep consultation and 
suspicion, but I was now positively ill for the time, and at last I 
was assigned lodging without the preliminary visit. I sent 
Wm. Reader to announce my arrival and “make compliments” 
to the chief, who, accompanied by a messenger from the Ajele, 
was received by my acquaintance the cenit Je a Tbidan, who 
must have been still under the influence of a Dutch case-bottle, 
Judging from their reception: indeed, that excuse was next day. 





to me for its uncourteousness. E’shon and A’iedi are 

ly or politically one town; really they are two, and about 

two miles apart. In the former the Ajcle resides ; in the latter the 
chief E’shu is to be found, and, as its formation is recent and it is 
now very select, I imagine it Is a compromise with the feelings of 
the reported fighting man who governs, subject, however, to [bAdan. 
IT remained at this place during Saturday the 26th June, in’ the 
forenoon of which I was summoned to E’shu at A‘iedi. I found him 
and his assembled head men waiting for me: he, a very black man, 
was seated.on a dais, on a fine leopard’s skin, under a piazza on 
one side of a spacious square, and a rather select crowd filling the 
other and sides. The salutations over, [ was desired to seat my- 
self under the piazza opposite him, and our convereation was 
then conducted by a party of three or four running between ns. 
After the usual explanations, I had to approach the matter of my 
proceeding, when I had to learn seen enough conveyed to me) 
that the road eastward to the confluence was Bat to me; “war in 
the road “ was the farther information on my attempting to shake 
the chiefs determination. He pointed-out to me that I could 
proceed towards “ Ladi,” which is five days’ journey from E’shon, 
nd by which I should more easily reach my friends at Rabba. I 

had no alternative but to adopt this route, accept his proffered 
messenger to the next town, E'gbe, and so relinquish the hope of 
reaching the confluence or visiting the Kakanda districts, aid 
not, and do not now, feel that I have reason to complain of this 
determination of E’shu, believing as I do that his reasons .bore 
more reference to me and my safety than anything else, Ie gave 
me a goat and some kola-nuts, and I made him the best preseut in 
my power; but | have a strong belief that my movements from 
this pomt might have been different, could I have been provided 
with even an ordinary supply of materials for presents. The 
interview, which had thus not unexpectedly prostrated my hopes 
when within not more than 50 or 60 miles of the confluence, now 





terminated, 
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I estimate that one-third of the men assembled in and about 
the courtyard were nursing case-bottles of gin in various stages 
of dissolution, brougit recently doubtless from Ibidan: this I 
esteem no sign of unusual intemperance, but simply of the exccs- 
sive estimation in which they hold this European commodity ; still 
to me it seemed abundantly ridiculous 

E’shu is the principal chief in the district of Effon. We passed 
out of the north gate of E’shon soon after 6 a.m, of the 27th of 
June: two or three rough small trees formed the only passage 
across the ditch, in crossing which my horse fell and became so 
disabled as to necessitate my walking, for which my streneth was 
very ill adapted. Throughout the ds T had a good travelling 
roid winding about hills; crossed the A‘iye, a small stream 
running northward ; had a fine look at Mount Rokoko, east-south- 
east of our route, which I estimated to be 3000 feet high, an 
unusual height, and the highest of a range in that direction in 
Yiigba ; endured two heavy thunderstorms; and on approaching 
E'gbe the aspect of the country became still more plctereeniay-aid 
even parklike, Clusters of ee with bright green and woody 
patches on them, grass of a softer character superseding the usual 
rank sort, careful cultivation, and boundary hedges of tall eu- 
Peres with our north-westerly and westerly horizon bounded 
ay a high range of land and many hills, some exceeding, I esti- 
nite, 2000 feet in height, were the features which “contributed 
then, but which I now find in mentioning do little towards making 
up the un-African scenery the country about E'gbe presented. . At 
sunset in the midst of a thunderstorm, having journeyed I esti- 
mate 24 miles, and accomplished et; E. 18, | entered the town 
of Egbe, situated on the slope of a hi and surrounded by other 
hills, in the district of Yazba. Tab 5 Qieemest on 

At this place, of necessity, I ee te en 
received into the house of the old chief. This town consists of 
two distinct parts, approaching the style of the towns on the 
Kwara in rudeness and closeness of construction and general foul- 
ness, and showed a curious amalgamation of the round-built biouses 
of that locality with the square, characteristic of the interior: and as 
a farther symptom of approach to the river I observed armlets of 
plates of ivory superseding the solid ones. There were large 
droves of cattle, but no milk could be procured. 

The town I had left (E'shon) is the limit eastward of the recogr 
nised authority of Ibidan. This town (E'gbe) I found enjoying a 
most unusual amount Weck political freedom ; it oe no Aj © in it, 
and was entirely subject to no power, for which pri the 
price was, tribute to its strong neighbours at antes Térin, and 
to the king of Niipe; the next town on my route I found entirely 
subject to, and with an Ajéle of the latter in it. The old chief 
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during my stay treated me with much kindness: he gave me a 


sheep, periodical meases of food, and lastly two heads of cowrics. 
My stay here afforded me opportunities for observations, and better 
fitted us all for our farther journey, which we set out upon on 
Wednesday morning, 30th June. After a repetition of an old 
liffienlty, the passage for horses across the town ditch, a difficulty 
which of course is not accidental, but feet pypatr this part 
of the country, we proceeded on our journey by a good road through 
vation, and constant clusters of huts—a feature peculiar to Yagha, 
and almost unaccountable in such a well-hunted and harassed 
locality: it is, however, doubtless assignable to the extreme pro- 
duetiveness of the soil more than counterbalancing the impending 
dangers in the estimation of these naturally parsimonious people, 
About noon, having travelled, I estimate, £..£. $', we arrived at a 
cluster of fonaea whick, to my surprise, | found was E'jeba, a town I 
had expected to reach only alter a long day's journey. My escort to 
E'gbe had consisted of three armed men; that of to-day Wom it, of 
half a dozen. 1 was announced to, and met outside the town by, 
he Nipe ae le, and by him conducted to the chief, a man of 
whom one description will serve for himself and his town—the 
were both old, small, and cies iu I was comfortably lodged, 
however, and a goat, a mess of food, and a few cowries were brought 
tome. About 4 Pa. there was great excitement produced by the 
arrival of the news of a party of people belonging to a neighbourin 
town, “A'gboro,” having been attacked and carried off by a party 
of Ilorin ae There was much noise, arming, mounting, and 
sallying forth, the searching party returning soon after dark without 
any result. ‘This is the occupation and mode of procedure of the 
army from Ilorin here, as of Ibidan and Niipe or any other power 
anywhere else on a marauding and slave-hunting expedition, The 
effects in this beautiful and productive district were lamentable to 
perceive; doubt, fear, suspicion, forced neglect of agriculture, 
stoppage of trade and communication, misery and sorrow conse. 
went on the bitter violation of the better feelings of humanity 
and the more bitter here, where we find so much development and 
















iss of the affections), are the more prominent: the latter I 


was painfully brought in contact with the following da » when I 
puussedl the sad group of bereaved and mourning rolasiaen sitting 

nder a sacred tree, I found the strongest conviction in the 
minds of these people that “white man,” and even I alone, if I 
would, had the power to eradicate this evil and “ make the country 
good.” I invariably disavowed any such power, both on my own 
account and that of my colour, but [ think T never affected their 
strong belief on this point. 

My journey the following day (1st July) was adversely affected 


# 
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by this kidvapping, thus:—I set out from E'jeba with a Messenger 
and a carricr, and we moved eastward to an I. jcba hamlet, where 
they were changed, and we proceeded on another stage to an 
onieeeungae “veapewen: I found we must proceed without either. 
The old head-man and some dozen others, whom the small village 
and nearest fields supplied, accompanied us for some distance until 
we reached the river Oyi, where they entreated me to wait, ag a 
large armed party were expected, with whom. 1 might travel in 
safety to A’gboro, We forded the Oyi, which is the most consider- 
able stream I met throughout my journey; it was here about 200 
yards broad, 4 to 5 feet deep, flowing north-westerly, and falls into 
the Kwdra at or very near Egan (gga). Some few miles farther 
on my road we again crossed this river, flowing eastward this time, 
with a current of throd knots, which made me aware of the In patence 
(after constant riding) of my legs by sweeping me down the stream. 
At the first ford the armed party (whoce business to A'gboro had no 
reference to me) came up, and in their company we conti ed our 
Journey. ‘The road generally was level end-abe ; through lightly 
wooed country. We arrived at, examined, and: passed the spot 
of the previous day’s kidnapping, broken calabashes, torn gar 
ments, trodden grass, &e., showing us the scuffle that must have 
occurred ; whilst here and there were traceable the paths by which 
some individual unfortunates had endeavoured. to escape their 
captors by running into the bush. The armed party throughout 
the journey were facetious, loud, and derisive of the enemies not to 
be seen, and who no doubt were prudently far from the spot, on 
whom they vehemently, called, and with whom they would pretend 
to be fereely fighting, stringing their bows, drawing an arrow, and 
“Sa from their path in AIO the bush for rl : pur if ay ing 










th ford of the 


Oyi 1s the town of A’ghoro, the houses of which looked like large 
stones on the top of a bare stony hill, in a range of hills: it is 
equally curious and miserable, but 1 was glad nevertheless to reach 
it after a tedious day's journey, having accomplished, however, I 
estimate, N.N.E. but 12". | 

From A'ghoro I continued my journey on the following morning 
(2nd July), still on a level road, hills now disappearing, and the 
country assuming an aspect and covering similar to that between 
Sire and the river, no ieee nom 8 “A short and pleasant 
journey brought us to the small circular-shaped town with enti tirely 
ache huts, named Leéfun, no doubt from ep saition “en ronte™ 
with reference to the tributary of that or very like name examined 
in the Dayspring, and which falls into the Kwéra opposite and 
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near it. This place is very ineonsiderable, and, like many others, 
difficult for horses to get into, 

On the 3rd July 1 resumed my Journey, after delaying the usual 
time (an hour or so) whilst two young men, bows anil arrows, 
&e., were bemg provided. A good road, over open, undulating 
country, lightly wooded, x.x.w. about 7’, brought me to the ruins 
of the town on Ladi. From its situation on a gently a te plain 
I was afforded a most comprehensive view of it; and its cou- 
templation during a ride quite through it afforded food for much 
aml sad reflection. Ladi heaans famous as the head-quarters of 
Dasiba after he had destroyed Rabba and wrested the government 
of Nupe from his half-brother in 1845, It in its turn was soon 
after reduced to the ruins I saw it, and the usurper driven into 
exile, At the extreme north edge, within the wa I, is the small 
ilage, the present Ladi, where I halted for about two hours 
waiting for a guide and carrier to the river four or five miles dis- 
tant, and at last was obliged to proceed as best I could without 
either, After moving about w.z. by x. 4", I arrived near dark at 
half a dozen huts on the right bank of the Kwéra, nearly opposite 
the large town “ Shaw ” (Tun), situated on an island in the river, 
The chief of this town has the title of « Kita,” or “River King :” 
he controls all matters relative to canoes and the river in this 
part, and his island is epertect dockyard and depot for the former. 

[ had looked forward to this a3 the termination of my land 
travel, expecting hence to reach Rabba in about three days per 

waa ferri to the island the next morning, and obtained 
an interview with Kiita, whom T found a fine, stout, good-lookin 
man, and then im council with his head men. 1 told him where 
had started from, where I had been, and what I now wanted from 
him, which met with a peremptory though not uncivil announce- 
ment that I must go by land. I had no alternative, and, although 
my horse much needed rest, “ Shaw” was much too little ittractive to 
dilay there ; so, in half an hour from the time I had landed on the 
island, considering my journey done, | was crossing the few yards 
of water only which now separated the island from the left bank, 
with a three or four days’ farther Journey before me to Rabba. 
From the bank of the river at this point there is a fine view of the 
Renuell Mountains on the right, and the nearer range, the “ Earl 


cra » horthward and before us. Towards the latter our road 
;_# Very circuitous one—through the low swampy ground _ 
pecan the river, through swamps often 3 or 4 feet Bae: and 










mikey : in a i reach somewhat more elevated 
ground and are near the base of the range, where is situated the 
smal! town of Eseji, by bearing and estimation ».z. 4’ from the 
bank of the river at “Shaw.” At this place I was received by an 
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unusually young amd hospitable head man, Who took much trouble 
to furnish ais ith the heat Esejf afforded. I was much struck with 


the transition, on crossing ‘the river, from guns, bows and arrows, 


and” universal insecurity, to turbans, Mahomedan insignia, undis- 
turbed industry, and apathetic contentment. 

My kind host, the chief, said he could not furnish me either with 
a guide or carrier, but he himself was mounted, and accompanied 
me some 4 or 5 miles on my journey when I set out from E afi 
the following morning, Mon ¥, 5th July: he was a most intell- 
gent, inquiring, and pleasant companion, I had made hima small 
iesent, and we parted with expressions of much mutual friendshi I, 
- found the road excellent, running parallel with the range of hills 
on our right and gene about 3 or 4 miles from them, for the 
ced ] . rainy fre now almost ready for harvest, I 
halted in the small town Edeji, saw many cuinea-fowls about the 
corn, passed endless anthills, unusually high and curious in their 
pinnacled and turreted construction, and after having travelled, I 
estimate, N.N.W. 12’, completed my day's journey by arriving at 
the small town “ Nag,” lying between hills on our right Sty i 
I was kindly received here, lodged in the house of the chief, and 
Phe next morning I Jeft “Nagi: " the road wound round a hill, 
with a barren and stony crater-like summit, with volcanic stones 
and matter upon its sides and at its base; then up another, si 
and rugged, which afforded no reward, however, in the shape of a 
look at the surrounding country ; along its table top, and down its 

ually steep and rugged opposite side; and mia along a level 
cultivated valley to the village Nakupd, where | halted and break- 
fasted. Resuming my journey by a good and leyel road through: 
almost entirely cultivated country, after making in all about 
NNW. 9, at 11 a. T arrived at Labéshi, a good-si el town, 
which had been pointed out to me as the end of my day’s journey, 
I found the chief under a tree in ater ar with his head men—a 






















stout, inert man, whose oceupation and lelight seemed to be copious | 


snuff-taking, after the manner of the country, viz. placing about a 
spoonful between the lower lip and gums, his snuff box being a very 
capacious cylindrical veasel, ornamented with silver and ostenta- 
tiously displayed. I was very unwilling to halt for the day at so 
early an hour, and, after much pressing and debating, succeeded in 
engaging a carrier for another stage to Kidan. It was shrewdly 
argued th at, as I had paid 500 cowries to a carrier to come here, 
scarce half a Hy & journey, T could not but pay 800 to another to 
go a longer half, and to this arrangement I was compelled: 600 
or 700 cowries is the average wages of a professional carrier for a 
good day's journey, where they are attainable. Labéshi consists 
of two distinct parts, separated from one another by a small ravine 
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and stream, across which is grays a alae vat 30 feet 
igh in the centre, quite passable for horses, and which to me was 
rian if have obwbare else met with such a display of in- 
genuity ; it is quite a yuo mark for this town, I -was 
eemed a great es here, and during my Stay was eae 
half the population at least. A 1 uninteresting road, throug 
Vice on gangs ‘T estimate, took 1 me from Labdéshi to a clean 
and orderly-looking town, whose name I could not learn, from which 
south-westerly a mile or two brought me to Kudan. : 

Since coming into Niipe I laboured under a farther impediment 
fo the amount and accuracy of the information I collected, in 
having no one who could speak that language, Kidan is a little 
Race in. which, on my arrival, I could see nobody; but having 
discovered its chief, he kindly provided ine with good lodging, and 
in due time an excellent mess of food. On the Sollowing morning, 
the 7th July, on going to him to bid him good bye, though an 
early hour, he had another and similar mess ready for me. I gave 
him the only approach to a present [ had, and left Kidan. 

_A short stage by a good ie roid through pleasant, open, and 
cultivated cotntry, brought me to a small town, Jingi, approached 
by a viaduct, similar to that at Labéshi, across a swampy dell, 

‘here we halted, changed carriers, &c., and then proceeded on a 
long, uninteresting journey, paler dk the usnal light forest, pereding 
piace pera, until, reaching the,edge of the plateau on which | 
lad been travelling, I got a view of the river below Rabba, de- 
scending by a rugged path, and after passing over several inter- 
vening ridges, soon after 1 Pat. reached the gate of that town. 
From this gate (the eastern one of Rabba) it is an hour's ride to 
the river's bank: the entire space being filled with the ruins of the 
old town, show the once very considesatie size of it, and again, as 
at Ladi, set me pondering what had become of the many thousands, 
harmless and homeless, who had once peopled it, and on the 
desolation so plentifully sown through the ambition, wantonness, 
Soeur of the aspiring and disputing rulers of this unhappy 
country, My journey was thus virtually completed. I rested a day 
with the Rev. Mr. Crowther at his temporary mission premises, and 
the necessary arrangements during it having been effected, I 
reached our encampment on the Kwéra on the %th July. 

Having thus completed a detailed report which has, I feel, become 
t igthy and too monotonous, for which the apology I 
would offer is, my anxiety to afford the fullest information, I would 
yet humbly beg your Lordship's farther patience whilst I append 
a brief Stary. Premising that the haste which I was Rd 3 
to exercise on this journey precluded that quiet and conte 
observation desirable on such an occasion, besides | ring 
both the cordiality of one’s reception and the establishment of 
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favourable opinions, I have to observe that, setting out from Ibidan, 
I first crossed the river Oshun, the value of which aa a means of 
hg unknown: IT then entered that district of the great 
Yoruba country called “I'fe,” which I found suffering from very 
recent and severe political commotion, which had ended in the 
substitution of a new ruling power. The town of that name I 
found quite undeserving in every respect of that notoriety which 
has hitherto been attached to it, I then entered the district of 












[jesha, the most hilly, the most powerful, and most important of 
any eastward of Thadan, and one which, from the jealousy and 
narrownunded policy of its rulers, I would point out as desirable 





to remain. rmieied, by any one whose object may be solely to 
explore anywhere beyond it. Journeying north-castward, I passe 
out of Tjesha into the less extensive district of Izbémna, the principal 
town in which ts Ila; here I found more liberal views anda strong 
and universal desire to cultivate the ac uaintance and obtain the 
pero presence of “white man.” This is the district which 
wis been spoken of as highly productive in cotton, on which I have 
already remarked, Up to this point my journey cannot claim 
nerfect novelty, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the American Yéruhan 
lission, haying passed through many of the places I had visited on 
his visit in November, 1857. =e 

Passing out of Igbémna, I entered the district of Effon, and 
reached its principal town “ E’shon,” or Miedi, from which the 
confluence of the Kwéra and Binue lies nearly due east and distant 
not mere than 50 or 60 miles; this was the nearest approach I 
was able to make to that object of my journey: the difficulty and 
doubt of my ee been Pointed out to me at Ibjidan, the 
cause assigned being the presence of a slaye-hunting arn yin the 

| the country was of much sameness 
i He jungle, or at best 


occasionally a lighter forest, exeept in the vicinity of towns and 
habitations or where their cultivation may have extended, 

I was now also about e..e. (true) 120’ in a straight line from 
Thadan, and obliged to direct my steps to the banks of the Kwara, 
nearly due north of me, I passed out of Effon and entered upon 
country with much changed features, affording a great relief in 
travel; it now became, and continued, open, picturesque, and often 
park-like, and must be described from the parallel of 7° w., extending 
northward, at this distance from the river, as a beautiful hanting 
ground for Ibidan, Térin, and Niipe, the hunted being its in- 
offensive and weak inhabitants; sucha perversion is painful to see, 
and its effects are a3 lamentable. ‘That part of this country which 
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] had now reached is called “ Yagba ;" eastward and adjacent to it 
is Bede, adjoining which is Bona; both which latter belong by 
virtue of their languagé to the district and dialect which we are 
leased to call * finda.” ‘The Kokdnda of the natives, however, 
bias tmore cocaamaceibea limits. a 
“Yigba” is the most productive and most be district 
through which I passed, with the peculiarity of isolated dwellings 
which I nowhere else observed. Passing northward out of Yagha, 
I entered the territory of Niipe (often called Tékpa), and shortly 
after reached “ Ladi,” a town famous in the modern polities of this 








country, now a vast extent of dreary ruins, from whence the river 


is distant about 5 miles. I crossed, having reached it at “Shaw,” 
a few miles above the junction of the tributary “ Lefin,” and, after 
three days’ journey on a good road, reached Rabba. ; : 

Throughout the journey I met with much consideration and 
hospitality at almost every place: a goat, or a sheep, and a few 
cowries were given to me, even where I met comparative poverty 
and much depression ; yet parsimony, with shrewdness and industry, 
are the prevailing characteristics, ‘The latter I have always thought 

hou ld i qualified by the adjective “African,” for it 1s never 
been my fortune to see in Africa the quality known to us by that 
Thame, 

_Leverywhere distinctly and impressively pointed out the efforts 
Her se Government were making with a view to establishing 
# trade and otherwise improving their country, which invariably 
met with approbation and a firm belief that “white man” had but 
to will it to effect the same. 

Corn, yams, and cotton are the principal productions, palm-oil 
being only prepared for their own moderate consumption. The 
country is evidently capable of producing a vast amount of these 
commodities. The shea butter-tree disappears almost entirely on 
receding from the river. 

Very contrary opinions are held as to the best time of the year 
for travelling in “ Yéruba ;” some persons of long experience. in 
the country give the preference to the months of August and 
gi atts and June I found these advantages: a cool 

nd cloudy atmosphere, rarely rain in the day, and that by 
night rendering travelling more agreeable and refreshing, and the 
streams offering very little impediment from their volume. The 
first, in my case, was often tot an ailvantage ; it prevented, on 
many occasions, my obtaining desirable astronomical observations, 
on which head I have the honour to report to your Lordship my 
hope and belief that the data I have obtained wil. yield a reliable 
map of the parts I visited. My barometrical observations will, I 
toust, yield a chain of elevation of my route; the plateau from 
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Alxijo to I'shon is the highest above the level of the sea I passed 
over. 

My brief experience prompts me to point out the absolute neces- 
sity of an ample supply of material for presents on a journey 
manifestly for exploration; my deficiency in this certainly 
affected me adversely on very many occasions, and | believe the 
results of my journey would have accorded more with my intentions 
had it not existed. | | 
_ Finally, 1 would beg to bring to your Lordship’s notice the 
hospitality, kindness, and aid I invariably received from the reverend 
geome of the ee Mission in prs az well as from 

ose of the Church Missionary Society of England, particularl 
amongst whom I am indebted to the Rev. H. ‘Townsend at 
oe Ria ae the Rey, ee at [bdidan, 

J append to this report a rough preliminary map, which I intend 
ing that my humble efforts and their at least partial success may 
mect your Loriship's approval, . 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Dante. J. May, Second Master, FEN. 
Of the Niger Expedition. 








XX.—Memoranda of a Trading Trip into the Orange River 
(Suvereignty) Mree State, and the Country of the Transvaal 
Boers, 1851-52. By Joun Saxpenson, Esq. 


Leavixa P. Maritzbourg, the road ascends the Townhill, a deep 
outlier of the Peuticonns called from the masses of wood that 
clothe its sides near the top and fill its ravines. Once arrived at 
the top of the Townhill, you 1 are succession of grassy undulations 
for many miles (in fact, to the top of the Drakensberg), perfectly 
bare of trees, excepting a plain a few miles in breadth near the 
Blue Kraus River, here and there in ravines or along the 
course of streams, Crossing the upper Umgeni a few yards only 
above the falls, said by the late Dr. Stranger and others to mea- 
sure 270 feet in height,t you continue through this bare undulat- 
ins country to ascend upon the whole, passing successively the 
foo 


| River and Bushman’s River. The soil as you ascend 


from the banks.of the former is covered with boulders and other 
blocks, jagged and of very marked character, with abundant evi- 
+ I Telead GOUT tae lately be nd caeaarradl res aa ae ate 332 feet in 
height . 
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ence of the presence of iron. Long level tracts intersected by 
ce a treams, many of them fe senting in miniature the 
model of the broken district of Natal; table-lands with precipitous 
edges; sharp ridges running out from their sides and branching 
in every direction —here ill isolated peak, there i cham of uny 
mountams ; nothing could better illustrate the action of water in 
shaping the face of a country. In the rivers I saw small turtles, 
nd near the Bushman’s River picked up a tortoise about 8 inches 
in length. All along this road, and onward beyoud the man's 






River and the Tugela, you travel nearly parallel with the Drakens- 
berg, whose cary ue outline, of tolerably uniform level on the 
whole, rises like a wall against the western sky. It was interest- 
ing to observe on its sides, blue with distance, the marks of stratt- 
fication, continued mile after mile, apparently perfectly horizontal, 
and broken only here and there by sume gully, to be resumed on 
the farther side and carried in parallel belts as far as the eye 
could reach. Descending on the farther side of the Bushman’s 
River, upon a plain sprinkled with the whitethorn acacia of the 
Boers, you pass the Mord Spruit, and a mile or two farther the 
Blue River. The ominous name of the former (Murder 
Brook) ig a memorial of a fearful massacre of Duteh emigrants, 
hiefly women and children, which took place here in February, 
1858, immediately after the butchery of Retief and his party by 
Dingaan. This country must at one time have been densely 
“oped, as there are the remains of hundreds and hundreds of stone 
ences from 10 or 12 feet to 20 or 30 yards in diameter, circular, 
Lut mostly withou Sit apparent entrance. The country here is 
very beautiful, especially on the banks of the Blue Kraus, which 
are shaded with trees: among these I observed two kinds of 
willows. ‘The Tugela at the “drift” or ford is a couple of hun- 
dred feet in width, flowing over a shaly bottom between high steep 
banks. After crossing, I took by mistake a path to the left, over 
a hill covered with loose stones and boulders in thousands, on 
through a dreary, treeless country, till at sunset I reached Meyer's 
Hoek, a solitary farmhouse among the hills at the skirts of the 
Drakensberg. On-the following morning, crossing the Little 
Klip River and one or two other little streams, | reached towards 
afternoon De Beer's farm, the last in Natal, where I stayed for 
the night. This house lies at the foot of the mountain, which 
hereabout first presents an accessible slope. The aseent, although 
es laborious, is by no means so bad as I expected, and from 
De Beer's oceupied me, easy riding, not more than-1} to 2 hours. 
Almost at the edge on the top isa wall of loose stones running 
from one hilltop to another across the road, and which I was at 
first inclined to consider a work of art, This I found was the 
boundary of Natal. I found as 1 proceeded scores of walls similar, 
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presenting * very marked feature of the scenery above the Berg, 
netting the country as they did in all directions. They are 
basaltic dykes ; sometimes rising, like this one, a foot or eo above 
the ground, in the shape of loose blocks; sometimes only indicated 
by a se rise on each side to a sharp ridge, uniformly marked 
by a fresher green than that of the surrounding vegetation. Once 
at this height, the aseents and descenta are but trifling; the road 
winding through valleys of a very singular character, until you 
emerge on the age plains of the Sovereignty, or, as it is now 
called, the Orange River Free State. It is to be observed that 
the Drakensberg is not a mountain-chain ascended on the sea side 
to be deseended again on the inland side, but rather the abrupt 
face of a plateau, sloping up, as | am informed, from the western 
side of the continent * to within some 60 or 70 miles of the Indian 
Ocean, when it suddenly descends in a succession of terraces 
more, or less distinctly marked. This rapid descent accounts for 
the different climates of Natal, from the temperate regions of the 
upper districts to the almost tropical character and vegetation of 
the coast, as well as for the rapid course of its rivers and the almost 
entire absence of alluvial plains along their course. The Drakens- 
berg, from the land side, presents the appearance for the most 
part of a series of perpendicular week “i hills rising out of a 
mass of débris at their foot. Many of these perpendicular cliffs 
are wasted till nothing is left but fantastic peaks of the most won- 
derful variety of forms. Riding along, one cannot help tracing 
resemblances to well-known objects and naming them accordingly, 
But the majority have undoubtedly the appearance of fortresses 
crowning hills of every dimension; some resembling a mere 
border-keep _others far & Lg in: e, While reminding you 


were crowned with basaltic columns, strongly 
e with the a ly horizontal 
Crossing the Wi 





















i ge River, at the foot of one 
of thoee isolated mountains, called Nelson’s Kop after some 
colonial hero or horse, | believe, not after “ the hero of the Nile,” 
you meet with only rill or an occasional chain of pools 
connected in the rainy season, until you reach Harrismith, Wind- 
ing amid these valleys, the road passes over o “neck” to the 
weatward, and, sinking sryie, to the left, you reach at length the 
town at the very foot of the Plattberg—the hill you have just 
ekirted on three siden At the time I visited it, Harrismith con- 
sisted of some 25 to 30 houses, laid out on a regular plan, with 
water led through the main street. The situation is bare and 
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. Since penning the above, I have seen Dr, Livingstone’s Travels, and noted his 
description of the tuterior of the continent as a vast basin or valley, rising coat 
ane west. * 
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inhospitable in the extreme—esubject to high winds and fogs, 
and firewood so , that, as I was told, it cdsts even a emall 
. family ls. per day. Still the situation on a main road between 

Natal and the interior is good, and it is likely to progress. The 
Plattberg, which I ascended, and found to be nearly flat, with here 
and there a little mere or pool on the top, I estimated at some 
400 feet above the neck, and 600 to 700 above the village, » Of 
this height, probably 50 feet consists of the perpendicular tic 
palisading [have dezeribed as crowning many of these hills. The 
village appears to lic in an angle formed by the Drakensberg and 
the Wittebergen, between which the view westward and north 
extends over the naked plains of the (late) Sovereignty, broken 
only by two or three peaks, the last solitary outposts of the 

rakensberg. Half a mile from the town flows the Wilge River, 
the same stream we have already crossed, and which, after a north- 
westerly course, runs, as all the streams in this quarter do, into the 
Renoster River, a large tributary of the Vaal. 

On 2nd December, 1851, I resumed my route, which, after 
crossing several ee streams, at a distance of about 30 miles from 
Harrismith, reaches the Eland River—a stream of excellent clear 
water, flowing between banks 20 to 30 feet in height,and overlooked 
at the drift by a range of hills on the western side, one of them of 
very fipe bold outline. On a flat, to the left after crossing, is the 
site originally laid off forthe town of Harrismith; but abandoned, 
I Fa nf recente of theiditicalty of Teaning out ts water 
All the maps I have seen place the town, however, at this spot. 
After erossing three small spruits or streams, the road to Bloem- 
fontein enters a pass on the skirts of the Wittebergen, known as 
Casteel Poort or Castel Pass, from the appearance of the rocks 
which overhang it. Our path now dive ged to the night through 
a spur of the range, the country being here more hilly than any 
from the top of the Berg, and basaltic dykes absolutely netting the 
country in every direction. One hill, over the lower slope of which 
We passed, a very steep conical hill of sandstone, was divided by 
euch a dyke into two equal portions, After crossing the country 
for a couple of miles, it ascended and divided another hill of less 

war form in a similar manner. It is remarkable, notwith- 
standing the numerous traces of subterranean fire, that the sand- 
stone strata, however rent, are nowise distorted, but preserve a 
perfect horizontality tothe eye. Being detained here for a day and 
a half by rain, and dry cowd ung being unprocurable, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that fuel enough, in the shape of a few small 
sticks, could oe ether to make a fire. On the other hand, 
— ot and a bigee variety of beautiful species ; the 
small Ethiopian lily with the purple spot (Calla sp.?), the Natal 

lily (Amaryllis belladonna), a dwarf ‘onthe sith teriitann scarlet 
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spikes, andor one species of indigo, and one or two of convolvulus 
and thistle, were also frequent. Yellow and crimson clover are also 
common among the grass. 

After passing Dewald Meri farm at the foot of a ravine in 
this spur or range , we followed down a little steeam, and reached 
successively V ie ns ant Dafel’s farms; the latter situated on the 
edge of the em rg Viey—a stream connecting a long series 
of marshy pools and manos and discharging itself eretanly 
<B} mea aoe — habitation was merely sre aaha 

ouse, or hurricane-hut, the or principal supports from 
the scarcity of wood, consisted of the prin grass or small reeds 

ether. Before crossing the stream, which here flows rather 

rapidly, 1 fell in with an ostrich’s nest, all the CEs « of which, however, 
were gone or broken, and the t depression in the loose sand, 
3 to 4 feet in diameter, a good deal defaced. Ina ruined stone 
kraal close by I startled a whole herd, some 20 or 30 wild - 
which set off at full speed, with tails erect in air. These were ti 
Viak Vaark of the Dutch, and are of a leaden colour, with on 
protuberances under the eyes and enormous tusks, 

Crossing the stream, we came once more upon the rolling plain, 
with a range of hills, however, to the nght; the ground bein 
thickly strewn with the bones and skulls of wildebeests (the the black 
gmt), quaggas, and blesboks, herds of which, especially the gnus, 
now began for the first time to make their appearance. During 
our outspan here also (Sth December) we heard for the first time 
the roar of the lion, which had previously alarmed. our cattle 
and horses at the Eland River. The next morning we out 
spanned for breakfast near the Blaauw Kopje, or Blue Knoll, a 
mound of only some 40 or 50 reas Kh fo he tate 
of the country conspicuous for bron fa on every side. This 
COUN tartare aerthe: Hooke 3 c Highlands. As we ap- 
proached a series of stony precipices, the face of a plateau hig 
y some 60 or 80 feet, the herds of wildebcests, blesboks, and 

springboks became lara and larger. One of my drivers also 
iiledt a black snake, called the “ ringhals” or * ringthroat,” from 
two or three white bars under its throat: it measured about 4 
feet in length, and is said to be very venomous. Within a fort- 
night I saw some seven or eight more of the ringhals, amd three or 
four of a small brown kind called the “ kousbaud” or garter-snake, 
but no other kind. 

From this point I returned on horseback to Harrismith, follow- 
ing partly a different route. The } Re along the course of 
Liebenberg’s Viey until I reached a: " called Pre- 
torius’s Kloof, at the commencement of ie hilly country lying 
out from the Wittebergen, the flanks of which showed broad white 
jritehes or belts of quartz, probably from which they derive their 
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wheat in all this district had been a failure, partly owing to drought 

26th Dec—Towards evening trekked a few miles down the 
tiver to De Bruyn’s, our eyes refreshed by a few scattered bushes, 
the first we had scen fora leneth of true. “The banks of the river, 
from this place to its junction with he Vaal River, are sparing! 
fringed with emall trees, chiefly white-thorn, mimogas, and Wil. 
lows. At Hemingse’s learned that during twelve months they had 
killed here 21 lions. The plains, as rata are inter: by little 
gullies connecting pools, At Alwerse’s, two hours’ trek, 1 left all 
my horses but two, the country before me having the reputation of 
being very unhealthy for them, Even here the low grounds only 
are deemed home ; while oe ~ —— a sha lands rived 
| ‘thorns Mm TMM Ders, SALUY TOE fig eTrounds are 
pe ey see Pee healthy. s ee 

Zed January, 1852.—Proceeded to Hans Smidt's, about two 
hours’ trek, crossing one or two little wooded streams, Had a visit 
here from four Makati, or Mautatic Kafirs, one a lad of sixteen or 
eighteen, brother of the chief called by the Duteh “Zwartklip,” 
from the place of his residence. I tried in vain to bay his clothing 
and amulets, but of another I purchased a sweatkmfe and some 
herbs used as charms against hons. When overtaken by night in 
the open “veld,” these Kafirs chew a morsel of the drug, and, 
ejecting the spittle all around, lie down in the midst of the 
harmed circle. No lion dares invade it, and they sleep securely 
—in faith, One of my drivers found here an ostrich-nest con- 
taining twenty-five eggs. 

«6th Jan.—Pr ding over the flats towards the Vaal River— 
the hills around which were now full in view—the mirage filled the 
depressions in the plains with apparent lakes, on the borders of . 
which the game, wildebeests, &c., stood with their quivering 



















reflection beneath them. 
rh Jan, spanned in the evening by a vley or marsh, a few 


miles only from ford of the Renoster River: this being the 
second day's trek without meeting with a house. "These sisi ure 
considered to be much infested with lions, but we fortunately saw 
nothing of them. The following morning, leaving the waggons, I 
rode forward on horseback, seeing by the way a couple of ostriches 
and a fight between two wildebeest bulls. Croesi g the Renoster 
Kiver and skirting the hills, reached a farm, where the grass was so 
luxuriant a8 to overtop one's shoulder, Saw a graveyard, with in- 
scriptions merely scratched or written on rough stones : pass suc- 
cessively Christian Borman’s and his brother's and Janssen s: mect 
with four ostriches, and cross the Vaal by a long circuitous drift. 
Phe bunks are well wooded and closely surrounded by rounded 
hills, At the drift the river widens out very much, being probably 
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ple.of hundred yards across." Reach Mooi River Dorp, or 
efstroom (for that is the cuphonious name under which the 
labours), about 2 P.M. OU Ne $th, being about 4) hours’ 
ride from C, Borman’s and 2} from crossing the Vaal. ‘The Mooi 
River is about 15 yards across, but very deep, the town lying a 
= of miles beyond the ford. In riding 5 this part of the 
roid pools of water appeared on the es before me, retreating as 
I advanced, and reflecting the forms of cattle or horses which might 
be in the Hee Be So near were they—about 100 yards—and so like 
water, that, had their receding not shown that it was only an illu- 
sion, IT should not fora moment have doubted that they were the 
retains of a recent shower. Indeed, until thus disproved, I fully 

The village stands upon a plain almost as flat as a bowling- 
green, and from 6 to 10 miles in diameter, surrounded by hills 
The soil isa red clayey sand, which seems to produce luxuriantly, 
though hailstones had unfortunately destroyed almost every appear- 
ance of fruit and barked the trees. The town is laid out ona 
large scale, with erven, or lots, of 100 yards square, and the water 
is brought out from three or four miles up the river. ‘The supply, 
for sume unexplained reason, does not ay to be over-abundant, 
as the inhabitants are supplied in turns for purposes of irrigation. 
There were, at the time of my visit, about 100 houses of one kind 
or another in the village, all of unburnt bricks and thatched. The 
appearance of the town is very pleasing. , 

The next day I spent at the village, and on that following 
San motto bean which Pan at Phe ah Farm. | 
next (12th January) a large number of Boers, all armed, arrived 
poirot ay to Sand River, to attend the meeting between Her 
The previous day I had overtaken a large number of waggons, an 
at Coqui’s Drift passed rough a camp of 15 or 20 more, with 
50 or 100 anne all bound on the same omer They talked 

ery largely a demanding not merely the Sovereignty, but 
Natal, aul they were evidently in avery excited and faliaianabln 
state. 


Cronje’s garden was one of the aye t and best I had seen, 
bie aoe ane vineyard, with apple-trees, tobacco, &e., and 
both wine and brandy are made on the farm. An hour's ride on 
horseback brought me to Pieterse's. Lions appeared to be still 
numerous in this neighbourhood: 7 having been killed at a hunt 
in one day about the New Year, and 57 altogether within two 
years, fer 24 hours’ drive we reached Van Vuuren's (or Foure’s 

* The regular width of the river I estimate, above its junction with the Mool 
am! Renoster rivers, at something over 100 yards, aud at uve drift from 200 ia 
nearly 3100, é 
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farm), near the junction of the Renoster and Mooi rivers with the 
Vaal. The scepery here is very beautiful: the banks of the rivers 
are low, but well wooded with a variety of timber of considerable 
size, and several little islets, also wooded, add greatly to the beauty 
of the landscape. Bark is collected here from the mimosas for the 
murpose of tanning. ‘The master, like most of the Boers, had 
gone to the Sand River Meeting, but several native children were 
pointed out to me on the farm as having been seized by the Boers 
on a recent commando, with a number of othera, all of whom were 
distributed among the farmers for slaves, This practice, | was 
given to understand, was quite common, not merely among the 
Boers beyond the Vaal, but in the Sovereignty itself. 

Having been detained by the swollen state of the river, it was 
the 16th January before we were able to cross; and we thus entered 
the country of the emigrant Boers on the very day that was to 
decide the question of peace or war between the Government and 
them. The drift was a very bad one, full of immense Ts 
and large holes, which rendered the passage both slow and unsafe. 
The journey to Mooi River Dorp occupied about 8 hours by 





\ day or two after, [had a ride in various directions around the 
town, amd took one or two sketches, I had been previously 
warned to be cautious in Gog so, a8 the Doers are very jealous of 
what they fear may be turned to their disadvantage. “I met with 
some game, bucks, bustards (paauws and korhaans), &c. &. In 





many parts the plains were covered with the nests of white ants, 
each ied with a kind of chimney 2 to 3 feet in height and 


6 to ? inches in diameter, and, at the distance of even a yard, or 
two, strongly resembling the trunk of a tree. Whether their 
purpose i to afford air or light [do not know; but, in looking 
down, the diferent passages or galleries may be seen leading off 
each side. The mirage was also frequently visible, | 

On the evening of Sunday, the 18th, some Boers came in with 
news of the result of the conference, which was celebrated the next 
day with great ye ie and Pretorius met with a triumphal 
renege: ge delivered a short address in the open air, and was 
present in the evening at a dancing party at the landdrost’s ho 
where he joined in a reel and coun fae I had some little 
conversation with him on the mode of government of the Boers, 
during the course of which he professed his anxiety to live on. good 
terms with the English Government, and to give the Buers the 
blessings of a press. On Tuesday a meeting was held at the 
wblic offices, at which, after ae and thanksgiving by Pretorius, 
asting a quarter of an hour, he delivered a long address, exhorting 
to unanimity and a proper use of the blessings now secured. them 
and the treaty was read with a running commentary. < 
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On the 21st, the following day, I proceeded on m journey, 
ascending after crossing the frets and on the 22nd reached Co's 
(Jacobus) Steen’s, situated at what is called the Moot River's Great 
tye. One principal branch of the river here bursts out from 
under a rock, forming at once a stream 30 or 40 feet wide. I had 
here a specimen of native divination, performed by casting on the 
eround a pe of bone, or horn, of several shapes. The imple 
ments, called altogether “daula,” consist of the point of the hoof 
of a bullock, carved and named “murena” or “ muremahula,” the 
chief or the great chief; another, of the same description, called 
“sidjaro,” the counsellor. Two others, flat pieces of bone or horn, 
carved into the rude resemblance of a human figure, represent 
ee ly “mahal,” the chief's wife, and “ khazani,” a coun- 
for (7). ‘To these are sometimes added others, generally the 
kneepan of a baboon; and they are all pierced and strung to the 
edge, of the mantle. If the inquiry is about the recover of a sick 
yerson, the “daula™ are thrown upon the ground; t tent 
being represented by the “murena:” if that stand upright, he will 
recover; if it fall on its side, “he is dead already,"—that is, as 
good as dead, he is sure to die, and so forth. 

Half an hour's trek, passing the main road to the Magaliesberg, 
brought us to Lombard’s farm, where we had a thunderstorm. 
Mine host told me a good deal about Origstadt, one of the most 
advanced posts of the Boers The country, he says, is very un- 
healthy, and he had himself lost 1200 sheep, 14 horses, and 200 
eattle. Fruit thrives, and the baobab, called by them the kre- 
miatathoom, or cream-of-tartar tree, is abundant. The pulp in 
which the seeds are imbedded is white, of a slight subacid. tuste, 
and much used to make a drink. He spoke also of a magnetic 


Here, on the Mooi river, tobacco thrives and pays well. For a 
load—about 100 rolls, of 10 Ibs. cach—-Lomberd wet 16 

2 horses, and above 100 sheep, besides a considerable amount of 
eash, The following morning we crossed another branch of Mooi 
River, known as Turf Fontein, and reached Breidenbach’s, one of 
the best cultivated places I had seen, In the rarden he had 
quince, apricot, peach, walnut, and fig-trees, as well as vines. He 
rrew tobacco also, 1200 Ibs. of which he had that year sold at Od. 
m goods and 63d. cash: he had formerly got le. on the farm and 
Is. be. at Bloemfontein, In one night Breidenbach had 16 cattle, 
mostly heifers in calf, killed by lions, of which 6 broke into the 
kraal. 

An hour's trek brought us to Cronje’s, where I saw, for the first 
time, a threshing-floor. The ground, a circle of 30 or 40 feet, is 
levelled, covered over with a coating of clay or antheap, smeared, 
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and spread out, oxen, to the number of 14 or more, are turned in 
and driven round. ‘The straw is turned over with a fork, but, as I 
can testify from my own observation, no pains are taken to remove 
the dropping of ‘the cattle. The operation occupies a couple of 
hours. When horses in sufficient number—4 to 10, or even more 
—can be had, they are preferred, as the process is thus both more 
effective and more speedy. The winnowing is simply performed 
by throwing up in the open air. ; 

Had two or three wet days here, On, the 26th of January 
the river; here only 6 to 8 feet wide, eevee: with a clear 
swift current between reedy banks. Crossing the shoulder of a 
rocky hill, had a view of an extensive plain, through which the 
cans course was marked by reeds. This plain had a soil of a 
rich black mould, and looked as if it had once been a lake. A 
few clumps of trees were scattered about the hill-sides, After 
about 27 hours’ trek, and having made the circuit of another 
“eye ' of the river, reached Jan Esterhuys’s farm, and outspanned. 
Thos eye was a reedy marsh. The ground in this neighbourhood 
was covered with the twin leaves of a beautiful creeping yellow 
cauhinia, I was here shown a number of aanitaceures Bon the 
Mooi River stone, as it is called,—a green soapstone, with consider- 
able variety of markings. It is chiefly made into pipes, but also 
into basins, goblets, de., &c. The following day went to visit th 
quarry, which merely consists of two or three holes in the ground 
out of which the stone is got in irregular masses, into which it 
appears to split cog The largest pieces I saw were not 
more than a a of feet in length by eight or twelve inches 
wide, and generally tapering off to each end. Proceeding down a 
valley, at the head of which the quarry stands, we found the rock 
protruding abundantly in the form of ‘silicious tables, rising a few 
inches only above the general surface, and supported often by but 
small portions of a softer material, Crossing a wider valley, we 
now pr ed through a very beautiful poort, or pass, to Christian 
Smiats; passing by the way some fine groups of treea, in one of 
which was a nest, which I was told was that of a secretary-bird. 
It was fully 5 or 6 feet long, by 2 to 3 fect in diameter, and 
contamed two apartments, 

_ the following day (28th Jan.) I went to visit the “ drupple 
kelder,” or “dripping cellar"—a cavern situated in the poort we 
had passed through the day before. The entrance is by a kind of 
well about 20 feet wide and as many deep, situated in‘a clump of 
trees. 4A large stinkwood-tree grows in the mouth of the cave. 
On scrambling down, a passage on one side leads sloping to a 
distance of 60 or 80 yards, at pe reach a wide chamber, from 
which several passages branch off. One leads a considerable way 

through high-arched cham bers, supported i some places ly pillars 
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of white limestone, to a low arch, through which you creep on hands 
and knecs, and emerge eventually in a hall, 80 to 100 yards long, 
25 wide, and as many high. From the end of this a pai lea 
in the same direction to a distance of 250 yards, snd “would; with 
the other, form one hall of that length, but for its narrowing some- 
what, and the roof lowering to about 6 or 8 feet. A few stalactites 
of pure white limestone appear, and the same deposit in other 
places flows over the surface of the walls in sheets. In some places 
it is pierced so as to give an appearance of carved work, resembling 
Gothic tracery: although traces of Goths are more evident in the 
broken pillars, not a single one of which but has suffered from the 
hammer, In fact, these caves, which are numerous, are the lime- 

uarries of the country. In several places I found on the floor a 
kind of que ochre, and was told of ‘a blue powder, which, how- 
Ae I “ not see, The floor of the Lele vette Kaddeshos 

p wit 0, the droppings chiefly of bate; although, from 

boot lying about, I should judge ag cave to be frequented also by 
Densis OF Prey. 

A trok of 1} hour brought wet es Al : vn Vik ae 
peaks of the Magaliesberg became first visible. A high wind blew 
all da ee saath rare occurrence here, 1 was informed. This 
sal the country is called the Hoogveld, or high country, and is 

eemed healthy for horses. The sickness is here, as in many other 
parts, attributed to the horses eating sweet grass while the dew is 
upon it; rain, even on the same grass, not having the same effect, 

After passing Lochenberg’s and Harmse's* successively, we 
passed the remains of five or six extensive Kafir kraals, and from 
the brow of the rahe es had a magnificent view of the Magalies- 
berg, a vast range of three portions, between the peaks of which 
descending, the last slope of the Witwater’s Rand, was covered 
with white gravel, Gh back: treo rocks piercing through: the 
wood was chiefly mimosa. Between a a broad valley, well wooded 
with mimosas and willows, &c., and with the mountain rang 
behind, greatly resembling the Carse of rine backed by the 
Ochil hills, The evening (30th Jan.) beautifully clear after a 
breezy day, the third consecutively. Distant lightning in the east 
as usual every evening. Saw a firefly, the third only I have seen 
on this journey. . 

31st Jan.—Crossed the Selon’s River (so named from a Kafir 
chief) and visited H. Rendsburg's and 8, Kriiger's. As seen from 
below, towards the east, the range presents a high unbroken ridge,t 

little varying in height, with a precipitous red cliff (quartz, I believe) 

* Harmse had 7000 vines in his vineyard. waa 

+ Six hondrad or cight hondred feet, perhaps, above the plain; possibly much 
more, as I do not find any estimate among my notes. 
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at a considerable height, extending from end to end near its crest, 
and surmounted by soba similar, but not so high. The lower 
part of the mountain, débris apparently, is ecooped out into 
gullies thickly wooded, the other parts of the slope being onl 
sprink noel oteese. Towards the west, the range recedes pe 
after poak ; one of those near the extremity being remarkable, at 
iat ce immense white rock 








the dis 
projecting, and apparently suspended, on the steep slope near the 
summit. Still more distinct, two peaks and another range—the 
Dwars Berg—rise faint above the horizon, The carse iteelf is strewed 
with stones in some places, and here and there a hillock, while the 
trees are many of them of considerable size, At Kriiger's 1 found 





the garden to produce peaches, apricots, walnuts, pomegranates, 
figs, de., oR oranges ait lemmas This district has the 
reputation of producing fine fruit in great quantity; but Kriiger 
stated this reputation to be considerably overrated, as nearly all 
kinds are subject to a rust or blight, and those which escape this 
are destroyed by a kind of wasp. Grapes and figs he states to be 
less subject to these disasters than the other fruits. I eni wed here 
a perfect bunch of grapes, but found the peaches bear out his words, 
Me has lest a good many horses from the epidemic (a kind of 
peuro-pueumonia, I believe), and, notwithstanding the outward 
uty of his place, seemed rather desponding. 

_ dna gorge here, I for the first time met with tree-ferns of coll 
siderable size, the stems 10 to 15 feet in height, crowned with their 


graceful drooping and waving fronds. At Vander Westhuys's | 
the hillside, nding a coarse grit cropping ate but 










nei a walk up cK 4 
the upper part, at least the precipitous eli appeared quartzose, 
reddened beesvedare and fechas atin trees and ssabots I recog- 
nized as identical or nearly so with those of Natal, although not 
found in the intervening country, even where wooded. Among the 
trees I find wild mediars, eassonia and ardunia, besides two species 
of mistletoe, both leafless, and different, therefore, from the Natal 
Cc. 

For some days all about me had. been prophesy ‘rain: to-day 
(2od Feb.) Vander Westhuys posi Silycoiaede it would ss 
rain; but an hour after sunset a tremendous rain, preceded by a 
teh wind, came on, and continued for nearly an hour. The next 

y, threading a narrow pass, we arri after 29 hours’ drive, at 
Stroo’s farm at the back of the tise agli in a nook looking 
mast over the plain, and so commanding the north side of the Maga- 

berg Fange, which appear to spring suddenly out of the plain. 
Below on the plain, sprinkled over with sugarbush, mimosa, bocken- 
hout, d&e., were the few houses forming the village af Rustenburg ; + 
and beyond, a number of small isolated dark-coloured cones, rynni 


at right-angles to the range, and called the Zwarte Kopjes, or 
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Black Hills, - Rustenburg (the Town of Rest), one of the three or 
four villages of the ‘Transvaal Boers, consisted at the time of my 
visit of a Loctite built of clay and some fifteen or twenty houses— 
half of them only in course of erection. The water is led out from 
the river, pte | but beautifully clear stream. 

Altogether I spent about a month in this region; but it would 
extend these memoranda to too great length to treat of j it in detail. 
I found the pe arenes pretty F thickly populated by Boers, who 
seem to subsist chiefly by gro fruit, and engine 
which are dried eet inte is Ther price this 
liguor, a coarse fiery spirit, mown in 8 in South Afvida aa as “Cape 
amoke,' is 7/. or TL 10s. per halfaum: it is made from 
woll-da frves the two fruits named. The figs are all ied before 
drying, and are small and of inferior quality. The raisins are pre- 
nared by the aid‘of an alkali—the ash of a plant which grows only 
in the colony, and is used also for making soap: it is known as 
rtayaie of or ashbush, and is leafless; but I could not learn what 
it is, ‘Tobacco is also grown to a considerable extent, sufficient at 
least by its sale to supply the Boers with what luxuries they want. 
Wheat and a little barley are grown almost solely for their own 
consumption. The soil is generally poor, and but little pains are 
taken in manuring. The usual way of effecting this is to form a 
eattle-kraal on the spot intended re be cultivated, shifting it from 
time to time till tho. whole has had a wrinkling of dung. The 
giving the cattle grasa or straw for bedding is never thought of, 
and the manure <leposited in this way is left exposed to sun and 





elements. Skins are also tanned for sale in the colony, and find a 


Teady sale, although the process is but imperfectly peacsiees The 
kinds usually tanned are hartebeest, re | dase 
Shamboks and oxriems are also made pes tons small 

FOI “Tie TOrE ar Rarikwe 


, and the gr Pilte Neamt: it is chicdy dupoeed 





of to traders, ‘although some of the hunters prefer conveyi an to 


the Cape and ors themselves. The trade with Delagoa B 
~ trifli suspect, from the horror with which that mie 
eiedet ie ac eee of at oF the fever, its traffic even with the nearer 
pars of the Transvaal country, as Zoutpansbere, &e., is on the 
crease. One chief inducement todeal with the Portuguese i is the 
facility of obtaining gunpowder. 
Sheep will live in but few places north of the Vaal, and the 
produce of wool is, therefore, very trifling ; nor is that of butter 
great, although it wn. be nadie so. The salt employed in curing 
it is Fey alison entirely roduce of saltpans, which are abundant in 
some parts of the aaisirys and indeed give its name to the Zoutpans- 
berg: it is of a reddish colour and sweetish, containing, I suspect, 
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but a small portion of muriate of soda and a large proportion of 
magnesia, Cattle from the south of the Vaal and horses do not 
thrive, or at least are <i to epidemics, I should suppose the 
climate unhealthy also for human beings, from the accounts I heard 
of the prevalence of disease; but the want of cleanliness and airi- 
ness about the persons and houses of the people, the practice of 
ing in their day-clothes, common to both sexes, and on an 
then floor, often with only a mat underneath, and ne oa the 
whole family in one. apartment, ventilated only by the doo and a 
* bole * all this must greatly aggravate any natural unhealthiness 
of the climate. There is also a total absenve of qualified medical 
ractitioners, A new disorder had been very fatal lately: it was 
Garin the “keelpok,” or “ throatpox,” and from deseri tion I 
should think was a kind of ulcerated or putrid sore throat. During 
my visit to the Magaliesberg, and as I was leaving, I heard a great 
deal of a very fatal fever prevalent on the Marikwa River to the 
igre Aisa : : 
‘here were, at the time I speak of, no clerzymen resident in the 
Transvaal country, and it was but rarely visited by a clergyman 
from the Sovereignty, or the old colony." " There werea many 
so-called schoolmasters, consisting chiefly of deserters from the 
lish service—men for the most part but little versed in their 
own tongue, and certainly knowing still less of Dutch. They 
itinerate from farm to farm, y first at one and then at 
another, The fee for each child, one of them told me, was 3 dollars 
(4s. 6d.) per month, and they have sometimes as many as a dozen 
pupils at once, Much, however, as the parents profess to value 
education, they are generally satisfied if the children ean spell their 
way through a chapter of the Bible or the Catechism, and their 
attainments in writing and arithmetic are about ona par with those 
in reading. I could adduce instances of official persons who might 
reasonably have been expected to spell and write grammatically, 
but could do neither, and indeed appeared to “ hold it a baseness 
to write fair.” 
Owing to the distance often from house to honse, and the rapid 
decomposition of dead bodies, the practice of keeping a ready-made 
cothin on every farm is general; and you may hear a mistress bid 
her servant fetch this or that, “she will find it in the coffin.” 
While in the ahesberg I visited Mahata, a native chief of a 
small tribe called th oy bs bi His chief town, where | found 
him, consisted probal y of some 300 huts, and besides it he com- 
1 A-ausieral ene tee Magali 
ene mer of these lie along the foot of a spur of the Mavalies- 
berg running northward, and the remainder ae situated at some 
ea 





* One or two clergymen have since arrived from Holland, aud settled there. 
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distance, I could learn nothing positive as to the number of 
Mahata’s people, but the greater part of the towne I understood 
to be smaller than that where he has his principal residence. 
Every hut or house is divided from the others by a fence or wall, 
and is surrounded by a broad eave or veranda. "The hut itself is 
cireular, built of stone plastered over with clay, and in the better 
class polished inside and out with beeswax. The roof is thatched 
with straw or reeds, conical, and 20 or 30 feet in height 
The courtyards surrounding the huts are plastered, and kept scru- 
pulously pho The front half of the veranda is usually enclosed 
with a dwarf wall, and the semicircular doorway, is or 20) 
inches in height, closed by a board sliding behind a couple of 
pilasters forming a frame. Opposite the door inside, and extending 
a third of the way round, is a platform or dais raised about 6 
inches, in which are sometimes planted the stems of one or two 
small trees, the branches of which serve to hang articles upon. 
The “inside of the hut is in the middle, about 6 fect high, oval in 
suction, and without light or ventilation, except from the doorway, 
The towns appear to he a series of circles originally surrounding 
the cattle-kraals, and added to as occasion requires. There does 
not seem to be any regularity of plan, but streets lead from one 
part to another, sometimes 30 or 40 yards in width, In Pugeni, 
the chief town, there are several cattle-kraala: the principal one, a 
well-built oval, 93 yards in diameter between its axea. The wall 
is of dry stones, fally 4 feet in thickness, of equal height, and as 
well built as if the work of a European mason. Altogether, the 


cleanliness pervading these native kraals is such as ought to shame 
the Dutch rs. 


Mahata has sixteen wives, of whom I saw one, Zit, as well as 
objecting, but afterwards much pleased, and pointing out and 
as chief eighteen bias previously, and appears to be affable and 
ae popular with his peop. 

The dress of the men consists of a triangular piece of leather, 
two ends fastened round the loins, and the third passed between 
the legs and fastened behind. Besides this, they wear a mantle 
made of dreszed skina, and i ser he hat or helmet of various shapes 
made of the same material, Sandals are also very commonly worn. 
The women’s dress consists of a short leather petticoat, over which 
they also frequently wear a mantle. The young children of both 
sexes go naked, or oes Se or two of beads. I observed 
nothing peculiar in the mode of the men’s dressing their hair. In 
the case of some young boys and girls they had a line about an 
ich in breadth shaved from front to back, and another from ear to 
ear, forming a cross on the top of the head. This was said to be 
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hing the head with a needle for the 

5 illness, which it probably relieves by loss 
of b The women’s heads are shaved all round, leaving a 
large circular patch in the middle. I observed at Mabata’s a man 
belonging to the tribe of a ucighbouring chief, Tshan, and whose 
clown's coc’ 









shaved, exeept a long oval patch on the crown like a 
‘seockscomb. In pies this tribe resembles Mahata’s, except 
that they colour the girdle or mahazana red with clay or ochre. 
Many of these natives I observed marked with the smallpox, a 
disease not now prevalent among them, as Mahata told me, but 
formerly both common and fatal. Like all the tribes I traversed, 
they are usually called by the Dutch “ Makalis,” and are a branch 
of the great Bechuana family. — 

The whole Magaliesberg, so far as I explored it, appears to be 
a range in some places double, rising abruptly out of a plain, and 
running for at least 30 miles in the general direction of east and 
west. Several rivers rise on the south side—one, the Selon’s 
Ktiver, already named, running westward to the western extremity 
of the range, where it bends north-east, and eventually, I believe, 
flows into the beeper, Eastward of the sources of the Selon’s 
River rises the Hex River, which, after a westerly course of some 
miles, passes through a very narrow cleft to the north side of the 
range, and flows nearly north. Still farther to the east, between 
two-parallel branches of the range, rises the Sterk Spruit, which in 
Tee eee & narrow gorge and flows northward. 
lhe rivers to the east I know by report: two of the chief are 
the Krokodyl and the Olifar rivers; and all, like those I have 
before named, after a northerly course, join the Limpopo, I believe, 
and are discharged into Delagoa Bay, To the westward of the 
‘Crozs Mountains), running north-east, between the Selon’a and the 
Marikwa rivers, I believe. ‘The Schurfte, Dubbelte, or Pillan's 
Berg (perhaps a part of the same range), also lies to the north- 
West, and was said to have been lately entirely depopulated by 
some fatal epidemic among the natives. The first name is owing 
to its rugged form ; the second to its bending round upon itsel 
forming a central valley ; and the last it derives from a native chiet 
named Pillan inhabiti es a the north, distant some dozen 
miles OF more, were via} he Viiege or Fly Mountains, a ra 
infested by the tsetse or poisonous fly, said loibe cheteite tas 
nearly app ching the inhabited country. 

The Magaliesberg itself, especially on the north side, is inter- 
sected by HUMCTOUS TAVINes, any of which I explored to a con- 
siderable distance. These varied in width from 8 or 10 feet to 
100 or 200 yards, with perpendicular sides often a couple of hun: 
dred feet high, The scenery was magnificent in the extreme, the 
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wider ravines being filled with large timber in great variety, and 
the narrower chasms with tree-ferns, while the walls were di | 
with curtains of delicate ferns, such as gleichenia, trailing their 
slender fronds, a dozen or twenty feet long, over the mouth of 
some dark recess; while, high up, aloes, euphorbias, and other 
succulent plants in great variety filled every crevice. 

Crossing the range at the Olifant’s Neck or Elephant Pass, 
close by the gorge through whith the Heks or Witch River passes, 
I skirted the range for a few miles on the south side, and, crossi i 
the valley, ascended once more the gentle slope of the Witwater’s 
~ ‘Rand by a road as black as that leading to a coal-mine, reaching 
at length a plain where the red sandy soil reappeared. Many 
bare patches entirely destitute of vegetation occur, particularly on 
this soi. One or two looked as if a waterspout bad burst over 
them, carrying away every blade of grass; but they could not, I 
think, all arise from such a cause, Large numbers of guinea-fowl 
were ‘roosting upon the trees. It is not a little sincul that, 
during the five weeks I spent on the north side of the Magalios- 
berg, I had not once seen or heard the lesser bustard, known 
as the korhaan; but as I was descending the southern slope, its 
well-known ery struck my ear, and I again found it abundant, 
The elevation and climate are as early identical as possible, and 


the passage one side to the other perfectly easy; and yet I 
believe my observation was borne out by the accounts of residents, 

As I advanced, the trees became more and more rare, and at 
last quite disappeared ; and I found myself once more on the bare 
rolling plains of the Witwater’s Rand. On the third evening 
arrived at Hol Fontein or Hollow Fountain (ane. of sevcrsl similar 
streams occurring in this region), which springs:forth among reed 1s, 
and, after a swift strong course of afew hundred yards, again dis- 
appears amidst a bed of reeds and rushes. The stream is suffi- 
elently powerful to supply two courses for irrigation without 


exhausting th _curre 
‘At this place I saw the only specimen of the waterbuck met with 
on my journey: she came close to the waggon, and crossed and 
reer he stream several times with a motion the easiest and 
most graceful possible, followed all the time by our whole troop of 
dogs, and was captured at last from her feet passing through the 
thatch of a hut, the roof of which she climbed in her attempt to 
eatape. She was a young doe, and destitute of horns. 
Proceeding on our journey, we found the country to have quite 
hanged its aspect, and to consist of long plains or éwelling downs, 
the horizon pen agp the = iy} by ries of flint, and 
sharp jagged rocks exhibiting the burnt “ seowthered” appearance 
of slag and cinders. Trees are not to be met with for miles, and 
then only on some slope at a distance. The few visible are of a 
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scrubby mimosa kind. A drive of 4 or 4) hours brought us to 
Wonder Foutein. Before us lay the ridge of the Gatech Rand, of 
no great height, but conspicuous above the general level. The 
Wonder Fountain, like the Hollow Fountain, rises in a marsh; 
and, after flowing something more than a mile, sinks, as the people 
aver, in two places. To one of these | was led: from deserip- 
tion I expected to find a cleft into which the water precipitated 
itself, but found instead a rocky precipice crete an exten- 
sive marsh to a height of 20 or 0 feet. In one place only could 
I detect any motion m the water, which [ imagine finds its way 
under the rock, and filters down through imperceptible crevices. 
Similar precipices overhung the marsh in several places, and trees 
and bial of various kinds, stinkwood, large olive-trees, wait-a- 
bits, toughwood, and mimosas, were seattered around; clumps of 
them showing their tops out of and clustering round deep holes, 
similar to the entrance of the Druppel Kelder in the Witwater's 
Rand. These caverns are very numerous in this quarter; itidved, 
the ranges of the Witwater and Gatsche Rand, with the valley 
between, are filled with them. Piet. Geldenhuys, a Boer in an 
adjoining farm, was, when a boy, lowered, as I was told, into one 
of these holes to a depth of 60 feet without reaching the bottom, 
svg Seb heard the sound of water below him. ‘There can be 
little doubt that the streams lost, like this wondrous fountain, on 
these higher grounds, are the same that reappear lower down as 
the various “eyes” of the Mooi River, At the point where I 
crossed this stream it formed two branches,—the larger, a square 
channel, 6 feet wide and 2 deep, as I ascertained by ,meagure 
ment; the other considerably walks: but the current in both was 
rapid, I should think at least 4 miles an hour, 
__ Leaving Wonder Fontein, and ascending the Gatsche Rand, or 
Cavern Range, and passing through a rocky, wooded defile, after 
three hours’ trek reached the farm of Philip Schuit. The whole 
slope, after omane from the pass, was covered with the sugar- 
bush, which we had not seen since leaving the Magaliesberg. 
Schuit peared a very favourable specimen of his elass, and his 
ouse, and garden superior to the most. His gra 
this year had been destroyed by hoar-frosts, but his crop of peac 
rick he bal 





8 20 large that he was unable to master them, althouch 
dried 7 or 8 mui S itielciea “what wote Gonmmat fede He had 









sold nearly all he dried at 3s, per emmer, or 24s, | nid. 
Schuit was one of a clase, to my surprise, pretty nu sR 
: me of a y Surprise, pretty numerous among 
the Boers; he drank no brandy, although 2 dixilled largely, and 
gave me a sample made from peaches, | 
In the neighbourhood was a cave running several hundred yards 


* A muid, equal to three bushels. 
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underground, and then re-emerging in the light of day ; but I could 
not spare the time necessary to visit it, It is inhabited by immense 
herds of baboons. I ought to have mentioned that, when in the 
ie ge I heard of the existence there of the ourang-outang, 
or some similar large ape. 
_ At Schuit's place, 27 horses had already died this year: indeed 
it proved a very fatal year to that kind of stock throughout the 
whole of South= Africa. | 

From Schuit’s I proceeded to Deel Kraal, Geldenhuys's; and 
thence, after about seven hours’ trek, on the 15th March, once 
more reached the village of Mooi, river Doorp, at Potschefstroom, 
the etymology of the name of which I could not learn, although 
two or three att®mpts were made to explain it. The “pot,” it was 
aerents allowed, referred to Hendrick Potgicter, one of the 
eaders of the Boers in their exodus, but the “schef” no one could 
TAT ateat ue er the I had passed through during the 

A great part of the country passed thro i : 
last see wrecbeii two months, and especially the southern side of 
the pagaliceyres was covered with ruined kraals, the remains of 
tribes of natives driven. out or extirpated by Moselakatse, in his 
devastating progress from Zululand to his eventual settlement to 
the north-west, 3 | 

Since leaving the Magaliesberg the nights had been cold, and 
till the equinox high winds frequent, and on the 21st and 22nd 
dense Scotch mist and rain. We had now feached the Renoster 
River, and entered on the long, houseless, treeless flats, abounding 

in game, and, although cool, frequently displaying the mirage ; the 
. hollows seeming as if filled with water, and the Gistant hills risin, 

like islands from a shimmering sea. The wind blew fresh, ar 
tall columns of dust in the distance showed the contention of dif- 
ferent currents of air. 5 

I must note here, what appears to be characteristic of dogs in 
this part of the world—the ease with which they attach themselves 
to a new owner, I have repeatedly seen a dog taken from a 
“place,” tied to a waggon, and within an hour, when untied, he 
would rungwith the other dogs, as if he had never known any other 
mode of life, or had another master. I am at a loss to account for 
this, except by the Boers themselves showing but little attention or 
regard for ther dogs, which, therefore, easily forget them when 
more noticed and petted. While outspanned once more, on 24th 
March, at Alwerse’s place, the largest flight of locusts I ever saw 
passed. ‘Te rushing of their wings was like the nowe of a great 
waterfall at a distance; and those who have never seen a fight 
of them can have no compurison more apt than a fall of snow: 
their very motion—twinkling in the air—resembles that of snow ; 
and, except for their colour, whether at a distance or tolerably 


oe 
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near at hand, one might almost take them for a snow-shower. At 
Alwerse’s not a single horse had died out of a hundred, excepting 
one or two known or believed to have had the disease when renee 
there, as they are from all quarters around during the sickly 


acason, 

A short cut took us, after a couple of hours’ trek, to Christian 
Smidt's, and the following day (25th March), ing the Re- 
noster River, we took a new road on our return to mith, by 
way of the Vechtkop, a hill so called (Fighthill) from a battle 
fought here in 1835 between the Boers and Moselakatse's army ; 
the latter, it is said, being nearly exterminated. Numerous skulls 
still lie about, I was told, but too late to look, for them. The 
Vechtkop bears about s.e. by &. from Smidt’s,*and a spitskop, 
or conical hill, about x. by «from the same place, from which our 
outspan was distant about 2) hours by waggon, sx. 4 x, The 
hills on the right were covered with the runs of extensive Katir 
kraals, probably those of tribes driven out by Moselakatse, Our 
tet mn for the night was an hour's trek farther on, dues. of the 
Vi p, which here appeared only one of many precipitous out- 
skirts of a treeless, bushless table-land. Lions are numerous, but 
were only heard once during the night. Proceeding for some 
hours along a ridge forming a watershed, and generally in a 
southerly dinaction. we a | through large herds of wildebcests 
(gins) and quaggas, w i red, however, towards the end 
of our march, when We fell in with a troop of six ostriches, In the 
twilight we repeatedly heard the lion at a distance. 

Next day we reached the brow of a series of high lands, which 
we had been traversing, and began our descent into the lower 
ground ; passing numerous round or oval hollows called “ pana,” 
alternately lakes and dry ground, with perh ps a rushy spot in the 
middle, and frequented by herds of wild swine, the vlak-vyaark of 
the Dutch Boers. Game was again plentiful for a time—quagpas, 
blesboks, black wildebeests, and, for be first time, afew blue wilde- 
beusts or sare gui. = 

Crossing Liebenberg’s Viey Spruit, cousiderably lower than 
before, we passed close by a cokiaa) aiealb-—-n eciaiiicciing iendihess 
—and turning, amid several other rocky hills, to the southward 
One more, we outspanned, after eight hours’ trek, near some pools, 
and were regaled during nearly the whole night by the laughing 
neigh of the quagga, the grunting, yelping bark of the gnu, the 
hrill ery of st and the dismal how] of the hyena or wolf, 
as it is usually | * 

ape frown the hollow where we had spent the night, we 
came clearly in view of the hills behind D, Hatting's, and by and 
oy got a glimpse of Plattberg, as well as of several other hills, 
ie | 













for some days past had been our landmarks—isolated frag- 
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ments, for the most part, of a sandstone plateau, still horizontal in 


its stratification, although the mighty workings of nature have’ 


carried away everything except here a triangle, there a uare, 
here again a narrow ston ken wall. Wine, along fastest the 
hills, seeing now a few ostriches and now a herd of harteboosts in 
the distance, we emerged at length in the valley, through which 
runs the main road between Harrismith and Winburg and, after 
an eight or nine hours’ trek, outspanned once more at the Sand 
Spruit, which we found so dry as hardly to afford a drop of water 
fur our own use, and none whatever for the cattle, 

The following morning we started by sunrise, and outspanned 
at Eland River to breakfast. Starting once more, and passing a 
remarkable hill with a wall-like crown, which divides the Huarris- 
mith road and the old road to Natal, we were overtaken by a storm 
of hail and rain, which forced us to outspan for the night in a 
situation without fuel and without water. Next day, Tuesday, the 
20th March, we once more reached Harrismith ; and here_ may 
terminate these very imperfect memoranda, With the exception 
of a compass, by means of which I took roughly the bearings of 
different points on my return between Renoster River and Harris- 
mith, | had no instruments whatever for making observations, 
Even distances traversed, whether by waggon or on horseback, I 
could only compute by the time occupied : and this, for a length of 
time, without the use of a watch, All, therefore, that my memo- 
randa, and the sketch-map of my route, profess to do, is to give 
such general impressions as would be made by the external aspect 
of the country on an ordinary traveller in circumstances so un- 


favourable to correct observation, 








XXL—Aceount of G hadames, By C. £1. Dickson, Esq. F.H.G.8,, 
H.B.M, Consul at Sukum Kale, 


Head, Jone 27, 1856, 
Tye district of Ghadamis is situated on the northern boundary of 


the Desert of Sahara, and forms the south-western frontier of the 


ashalic of Tripoli. It comprises three oases, namely, Ghadamis 
Proper, Derge, and Seenawan, Derge, which is distant some 50 
miles from Ghadamis, consists of the villages of Derge Proper, 
Tugulla, Matris, and Tfilfelt. Seenawan consists of the Villages 
of Seenawan Proper and Shawan, distant about 80 miles from 
Ghadamis.» The oases of Ghadamis, Derge, and Seenawan have 
an average circumference of 6, 10, and 4 miles respectively, 
Ghadamis and Seenawan are almost equidistant from Derge, th 
whole district forming an isosceles triangle, the area of which may 
be estimated at 1200 square milgs. Beyond these cultivated epots 
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the surface is purely desert, the geological structure consisting 
tie lly of hineoeial strata of aadstoce and limestone, inter- _ 
cted by small dry valleys; also of ridges and sand-hills, There 
is no basalt, nor any plutonic furmation. The black stones with 
which the Sahara is strewn are flints and sandstone blackened by 
the influence of the atmosphere, owing to the presence of a little 
Iron. 


Besides being known as the Cydamus of the ancient Romans, 
Ghadamis, according to the most authentic accounts in possession 
of the natives, existed in the seventh century, when the first Those 
was erected. In this mosque are deposited the remains of Sidi 
Okba-cl-Bediri, successor to the celebrated warrior of that name, 
and with whose invasion of Northern Afriea this epoch corresponds, 
It is not, improbable, however, that Ghadamis may have existed 
in the time of the Carthaginians, and that it became a Libyo- 
Phoenician colony. In support of this tats I may advert to 

quae, 





the Berber origin of the natives and their the subjection 
of the oases to the Government of Tunis at a remote period, while 
the extensive land trade of the Phanicians must have rendered the 
acquisition of Ghadamis by them indispensable. Ghadamis 

nevertheless, as well a3 more celebrated cities, the tales of its 
| Origin; yet, whatever this may be, there can be no doubt that its 
existence is owing to a large spring which serves to irrigate the 
whole oasis. tebe to popular een the diseov ry of this 


Sahara once missed a bow! out of which they had been eating. 
One of the party having been despatched in quest of it, retraced 
his steps to the spot where they had dined the previous day, and 
on which Ghadamis now stands (then a mere parched waste), The 
‘Arab had no sooner arrived and found the missing bowl, than his 
thirsty charger, a mare, impelled by instinct, began scratching 
strenuously the groaid with its huofs, and behold, a limpid stream 
— out! The suceessfy] bowl-seeker, and stil] more fortunate 

lscoverer of the precious element, on his return to his companions, 
being interrogated as to the spot where he discovered the bow! and 
matter, replied, “ Ghada duis,” literally, “ Dinner yesterday.” 
Henee the pine ot the place. om the other hand, the natives 
ne 2 tha me discovery of the sprit by the mare, the 
foundations of a wal] forming aaa wake foc Bs few feet below 
the surface ; co isequently the spring must have existed at a more 
; + find thay have been choked up with «and. The 
water in question is hot, having a temperature of 89° Fahr. 
It is used for all domestic purposes, and allowed to cool fir 
twenty-four hours in jars and goat skins prepared for the. purpose, 
previous to being drunk. It higs a flat taste, and produces a 
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laxative effect on strangers, Although perfectly arent, the 
Water must be very impure, and on ae maps dist 28 ted a 
considerable sediment, probably of carbonate of Time an organic 
_Temains. Treated with the loving re-agents it gave, 
With caustic ammonia, a considerable white precipitate : 
With oxalic acid, a considerable white precipitate : 
With nitrate of baryta, a considerable white precipitate ; 
With phosphate of soda and ammonia, also a considerable white 
precipitate : | | 
With nitrate of silver, a less considerable white precipitate. 
The water, therefore, contains probably the sulphates of lime, 
nagmesin, and alum, and the murinte of soda. | 
(he aggregate amount of the population of the whole district of 
Ghadamis is computed at 6500, of which number Gshadamis 
Proper contains 4000, Derge 2000, and Seenawan 500; all Moham- 
medans, ‘The natives are divided into four classes :—the Harar, 
or freemen, the Homran, the Attara, and the Slaves. ‘The Harar 
claim their descent from the original male landed proprietors of 
the country, who were of pure ‘blood. The Homran trace their 
origin to Arab settlers (male), who, although of free blood, married 
at the time slaves being the property of natives; hence their 
designation, which means coloured. The Attara are the offspring 
of manumitted male slaves. One of the peculiarities of this last 
enste, according to the ancient customs of the country, is that it is 
incapacitated from giving testimony in a court of law, = 
classes bear the following propurtions sake: upon 20 ie 12; 
Attara, 5; Slaves, 2; Homranee, 1. The proportion of females, 
The er . hada by a Moudir Bey placed 
under thy | Te] diction of the I t of the Jebel mountains. 
The Moudir is assisted in his administration by a Kadi, or judge, 
and his Mufti, a Sheikh, or Deputy-Governor, and a Municipal 
Council, 


Ghadamis contains six mosques and seven schools, at which 
latter the children of the poor and wealthy are taught indiserimi- 
nately ; the former being exempt from payment. Education is at 
a very low ebb, the sum total of learning being the Koran, which 
slags ll are taught by rote, and a little Arabic writing. The 
natives in general are good linguists, being conversant with the 
Arabic, Hauesa, and Tuarie languages, in addition to their own 
dialect, which is the Berber. Some also speak the Timbuctoo and 


Bornou ary ye The women also boast of a superior edwea- 

tion to that of their sex in general, being able to read and write a 

little, in addition to other domestic avocations, The natives reckon 

themselves Marabouts, or saintsy yet, in former times, they were 
a 
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divided. into two factions—the Beni-Wazeet and Beni-Ouleed— 
and continually retaliated upon each other sae f nk. oe at 
this day each party occupies a separate quarter, and has little inter- 
course vith a a Such is the evenenhs for the Prophet and 
the excellence of his name at Ghadamis, that three-fourths of the 
natives are called Mohammed; and | know six brothers who are 
called after that name, being designated as the senior, junior, 
second, third, &e., Wehecract 
The lation of Ghadamis Proper is essentially commercia ; 
those of I Dan and Seenawan are devoted to agriculture. Owing 
to the constant drought, the oasis of Ghadamis is entirely de. 
pendent upow the Jebel mountains, Derge, and Seenawan for its 
supplies. The gardens grow dates (of a superior quality), barley, 
wheat, and millet, beaicees melons, onions, &c., but the quantity 
prod is inadequate to the requirements of the population. 
the different kinds of seed are sown in the followin rotatjon— 
wheat and barley in October, and are reaped in ‘A il; next 
follow millet and lucerne, and vegetables, which last till autumn 
The soil seldom remains fallow, but is manured regularly in 
tober. The manure is procured from the city sewers, The corn 
of the Sahara is superior to that raised on the coast, being more 
farinaceous. The average yield of a date-tree at Ghadamia is 
ane! (4 cwts.). The water with which the gardens are 
- Is eupplied from the central hit ayy Ung by eAans of three 
The quantity is measured out on the principle of an hour- 
stig a small bucket, called a kadoos, i attached to a small 
aperture in the: wall arming the basin of the spring, through which 
phe water drops into the bucket; and this takes 42 minutes in 
being filled. A man watches the bucket day and night, and marks 
each time it is filled, the water meanwhile flowing through the 
ducts into the gardens, The whole quantity of this water is valued 
at one quarter of a million of mahboobs (40,000/.), and portions of 
it ate each sold, and inherited like any other property. There 
re, in addition to the hotepring, a few wells of fresh water, but, 


be kish, it is not use 


















the fall of rain is very precarious, occurring about once ever 
four years, Such, however, are the fertilising properties of ed 
soil in the neighbourhood of Ghadamis, that one copious shower 
in autumn to ensure a cro of corn, whieh yields an 

7 : 


i t 
_ oie of twenty fold ; while, on the other han a rich pasture is 
to be found, Trufles of an enormous size, coat weighing 6 lhe, 


are also produced, ieularly when the autumnal — 18 accom- 
panied with hail. The truffle is cut into shreds, dried in the sun, 
and thus preserves for a twelvernonth, The juice of the fresh 
truffle 3 also deemed by the natives a sovereion. remedy for 
ophthalmin. Snow has sometimes, yet rarely, been seen in [this 
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' 
of the Sahara. In Jan y, 1821, a fall occurred, and proved 
Fatal to a slave-cnravan werent (e Ghadamis from Ghat, the snow 
having lain a whole night on d, about half a foot deep 
| amis j Pega healthy, but oppressively 
hot in summer. There is no prevailing disease, nor have plague 
and cholera ever been known : a remarkable circumstance, that the 
plague, which is known to have raged ten different times on the 
ring the last two centuries, never extended to the interior 
Wl Sock pei, ag! ao ee 
- OY & meteorological table kept uring four successive years, 
beginning from 1850, the thermoninter ‘has in annual range of 
about 74°, falling in January to 35°, and rising in July to 109° 
(Fahrenheit), The prevailing winds are the easterly and south- 
westerly ; and during the equinoxes, especially the autumnal, the 
latter wind blows with uncommon violence, filling the atmosphere 
with almost impalpable particles of sand. ele | 
The revenue of Ghadamis js estimated at 10,000 mahboobs 
(17002), and is derived from the following sources :— | 
1". The annual tribute, amounting to abe mahboobs, levied 
ity upon real property and part upon the personal erty of 
patad ticking eecanitiny to nt a se valuation. Phiaass 
- The custom-dues, consisting of 9 per cent, import, and 3 per 
cent, export duty. | 
3”. A toll of 10 paras (4d.) on every camel-load of merchandise 
arising at Ghadamis, , . 
_ 4°. A tax of 5 per cent. upon the proceeds of every camel sold 
in the place. 


The two last taxes are a propriated by the local Governor. 
There are a few Sative: tisiateetiicee but all pela at inferior 
ji iF shoes rc. 






Kano, Timbuctoo, Tuat, and other parts of the interior of Africa, 
and with Tripoli. ‘The exports from the interior consist of ivory, 
bees-wax, bullock-hides, goat-skins dyed red and yellow, py 
feathers, gold in lumps and dust, beans, gum-bekhoor used 
as incense, cotton shirts, &e. On the : other hand. ¢ caravans convey 
from Tripoli to the interior cotton cloths and long cloths, Tangiba, 
all of seicee pon pat red-dyed raw silk, beads, from Venice ; 
woollen cloths, red caps, from Tunis: p per, Sugar, zine, copper 
sword-blades, mirrors, and small pendles from Germany; guts 
benzoin, cloves, otto of roses, de, 

The ‘borden of a camel is usually 34 cantars (4 ewt). ‘The 
current medium of exchange of Ghadamis js the * Unisian piastre, 
equal to 6d, sterling. 

Gold is sold by the mithkals equal to 69 grains (troy weight), 

a 2 
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: 
About 12,000 mithkals are annually imported to Ghadamis, valued 


The following is the average rate of carriage per load in Tuni- 
ian pia ind the avera ge duration of the march of caravans, 
OD DLE from hada 





pag mis to 
The Jebel Mountains .. .. 14 rats 
FVIOOUN, ©: ca. wal es ee 12 
Ghat Ll ed ae Ho zi} 
Kano oo ee “= =a pla BL 10 
fh ee a. rr 
Timbuctoo oa as aa oc 0) 
Boat oe oe . oe 18 
The caravans from Souf carry dates and woollen blankets, both of 


In connexion with the commerce of Ghadamis, I must not omit 
mentioning the slave-trade, which was there actively carried dn in 
former years. During my residence at Ghadamis the average 
number imported during the year was 500, principally females, 
The preee peice of a male was 60 mahboobs (102) ; that of a 
female 50 boobs (142) Of the number exported to the Levant 
two-thirds Seager a iP ecostuar from pulmonary affections, caused 
no doubt by the hardships of desert travelling, as well as by the 

Lain happy to state, m conclusion, that a decree from his Im- 
perial Majesty Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid abolishes for ever this nefarious 
traffic. new law was promulgated in the pashalic of Tripoli 
in 1896, and although it met with considerable opposition from the . 
natives at first, it is now, I believe, fuithfully observed. 











XXI.—Notes to accompany the Map of St. Helena,—By Major 
. Epauxp PALMER, B.A, F.E.G.8, 


Read, June 27, 1859. 


Tue map of St. Helena, now before the Fellows of the Royal 

0 es Society, was executed during a residence of nearly 
mx years on that island. It is shortly to be published on the re- 
—— scale of gx boo by the ont | Department of the 
arewine seat — | Sige that it may be instrumental in 
ing pots in the Alani geology of one of the most interest- 
_ Fhe island of St Helena, go well known to homeward- 
bound voyager, is situated in Jat. 15° 56" 8., ae 5° a5 W., at 
a distance of 1000 miles from the African coast, and 1700 from 
the coast of South America: it ts of an oblong form, lying from 
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south-west to north-east, being 12 miles in length and 7 in breadth, 
with an area of about 50 square miles, or nearly one-third the size 
of the Isle of Wight. 

_ The island is said to have been discovered by Juan de Nova 
Castella, a bepress navigator, on the festival of St. Helena, 
a.D, 1902, drd May; but it appears, on reference to a collection 
of voyages by Battisto Ramusius, that an island answering to the 
description of St. Helena was discovered in July, 1503, by a Por- 
tuguese ship returning from India, and the circumstance chronicled 
by Thomas Lopez, the Ss feovee secretary, who states that, after 
pons the Cape of Good Hope, they ran down the trade wind 
or 12 days, a peng O00 leagues saw an island, thickly wooded 
with a low tion, but without large trees. 

However this may be, the Portuguese being once aware of the 
position of the island, and percatving the great advantages to be 
derived from it as a place of refreshment for their weather-beaten 
ships and sickly crews, established a small settlement in James 
Valley, and, in 1571, a chapel was built and two friars appointed 
to perform the religious duties and to look after the resources of 
the place, the materials of the chapel being furnished from the 
timbers of the wreck of a Portuguese caravel. Tradition asserts 
that the island was algo inhabited about this time by a disgraced 
nobleman, named Fernan Lopez. A, 

Purchas’s Pilgrime.—The next mention of the island is in the 
voyage of one Lopez, who put in there on his voyage to Congo in 
1588, in the good ship St. Aathony ; a marginal reference inform- 
ing us that the place was covered with “Eben wood.” The same 
year, however, the distinguished navigator Cavendish sighted the 
island, and being the first Englishman who landed on its shores, 

“The same day, about two or isaee e o'clock in the aftern 
we went on shore, where we found an exceeding fair and ple 
valley, wherein divers handsome sap and houses were set up, 
and one particularly, which was a church, was tiled and whitened 
on the outside very fair, and made with a porch; and within the 
church, at the upper end, was set an altar, whereon stood a very 
large table set in a frame, having on it the picture of aur Saviour 
Christ upon the cross, and the image of our Lady praying, with 
divers other histories painted curiously on the same. “The sides 
of the church were hung round with stained cloths, having many 
devices drawn on them. ...... | . 

“The valley is the fairest and largest low plot in all the island, 
and is exceedingly sweet and pleasant, and planted in every 
place cither with fruit or with herba 2.2... . 


“There are in this island thousands of goats, which the Spaniards 
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eabritos, which are very wild ; idiadlisee one or two hun- 
of ree sonstiier and re ae you may see them go in 
almost a mile long ; some of them (whether it be the nature 
the breed of them or the stp ier ty I know: reer as big as an 
pee & ywill climb up the ti hich ie iteay that 
ery ero u c Ww are 40 it 
an would tok 3 It ipautbis any living creature could go 
there. We took and killed many of them for all their ieifeaion, 
for there are thousands of them upon the mountains. ; 

Hoakluyt—In 1593 Sir James Lancaster called at the island, 
and relates finding a Suffolk man, named John Segar, who had 
been left there for misconduct by some other ship; it appears 
the poor fellow was so filled with joy at the sight of his country- 
men, and- at hearing the sound of his native tongue, that he lost 
his senses, and eventually died. 

St. Helena now appears to have been frequented by English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese ships until 1650, when it was appropriated 
by Holland, but abandoned shortly ifterwekds for the more pro- 
mising settlement of the Cape of Good are 

The E succeeded the Dutch, and in 1655 a fort was built 
in soa et: on the site of the present castle. The Dutch, 
| disposed to give up the place so easily, and, in 

iors side rat ison treachery of one Bennett, a ter, they 

> ant Swanley Vs Walley; to the north-west, and, 
caniia up naire: See the garrison ‘el turned. the 
defences of the town. ortunately, however, the Governor and a 
portion of the troops escaped to sea, and were enabled to detach 
a cruiser to warn off all English ships. 

In 1674 Captain Munden’s | uadron was sent to recapture the 
island, and happily fell in with ‘the cruiser, on board of which was 
one Hlack Oliver, a slave who had been born on the island; he 
piloted the ships to Prosperous Bay, on the windward coast, where 
a body of 200 men were landed under Captain Kedgwin, who 
succeeded in a almost inaccessible cliffs overhanging the 
“5 SE exploit still commemorated by a precipitous eke called 

old Fast Tom,” from a caution iven to the gallant blue jacket 
who first ascended to fix a rope for his comrades. Whilst this 
perigee thus advancin 5 apap the island Munden sailed round 
Valley, and came a cannonade on the unsuspecting 
Dotehmen, a simultaneous attack being carried on from the 
pi Tradition asserts that the men were landed from the 
-arms of the ships ; me xe events the Dutch surrendered, 
and Munden was knighted for his , and his name handed 
down to posterity Bi! the erection of a fine work ou the cliffs to the 
eastward of the anchorage, now Munden's Battery. 


wee 
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In 1673 a charter was granted to the East India Company, 
giving them a sovereign right over the island, and a kind of feudal 
service was adopted for its defenc 

Dampier visited St. Helena in 1691. 

Slavery appears to have been exercised with great cruelty about 
this period, and the island seems to have been in a very unsatis- 
factory state, several mutinies taking place, one of which deserves 
to be recorded, as the Governor was shot and the mutineers escaped 
to sea with all the Colonial treasure, Gen 

Notwithstanding these disorders, the East India Spas 
exerted themselves most laudably for the improvement of the cul- 
tivation and resources of the island: numerous exotics were mtro- 
duced, and the visitors to St. Helena in the present day cannot 
but be agreeably surprised at the variety of beautiful trees and 
plants in the Government gardens and the private dwellings of the 


ters. 
- Halley visited St. Helena in 1761 to observe the t 





Venus, but, unfortunately, without success; the enon 





obscured by clouds at his place of observation | Halley's Mount), 
although distinctly visible from the lower elevation of James 
Town. 


Napoleon Bonaparte arrived here in H.M.S, Northumberland on 
the 15th October, 1515, and died at Longwood House on the 5th 
May, 1821. The circumstances of his captivity are too well known 
to demand repetition. His body was interred in Sane Valley, 
beneath a group of willows—his favourite haunt during his life- 
time. The exhumation took place on the 15th October, 1840; 


: is at. ‘that called sh aia Napoleon in 


The I estate and tomb have lately been purchase by 
the French oweraanant and a French officer appointed as guard 





lian. 


A model of the equestrian statue at Cherbourg is to bésent to the 
isl l 


St. Helena was transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown in 1836, for 100,0002. | 

The island has lately been erected into a bishop's see, to include 
Tristan d'Acunha, ate the English establishments on the coast of 

St. Helena, from its position in the South Atlantic Ocean, lies 
in the strength of the south-east trade wind, and is usually sighted 
by ships at a distance of 20 leagues, rising like a huge fortress 
from the bosom of the ocean. It is surrounded by a wall of pre 
cipitous cliffs from 1000 to 1800 feet in height, itersected by 
chasms serving as an outlet for the watercourses of the island, and 
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terminating in small coves more or less expos 
around the coast ; but landing is almost impracticable, hee ae 
the north-western or leeward side, and at Progperous and Sa dy 
Bays to windward, and even then only in favourable weather. 

3 The most singular phenomenon connected with this part of the 
ocean is the setting in of very heavy continuous swells, called 
rollers,” from the north-north-west, particularly during the month 
of February, when the waves burst on the leeward shore with az- 
tonishing grandeur and impetuosity. During thetr continuance 
landing is extremely dangerous, and ean only be effected by watch- 
ing the intervals between the swells In February, 1846, thirteen 
veseels, moored at half a mile from the shore, were totally wrecked, 
and the wharves and batteries suffered considerable damage. No 
satisfactory solution £3 gre to be given for this phenomenon, and 


a suggestion that simultaneous observations should be carried on 
during the period of “ rollers” at Ascension, ‘Tristan d'Acunha, 
anc generat to offer the most practical method of ar- 
riving at anything like an explanation of the cause. — . 
The island is divided into two unequal parts by a lofty ridge of 
mountains from 2000 to 2700 feeb sabore the sea level, extending 
in & semicircular sweep from S.W. Point to Stone ute Point at 
the xe. The principal eminences on this range are—High Peak, 
2635 fect; Diana’s Peak, 2704 feet; Acteron's Mount, 2700 feet ; 
Little Stone Top, 2380 feet. Numerous spurs branch off from 
this ridge: those to the w. and N.F. decreasing in altitude, but 
nate in precipitous cliffs, and ge the boundaries of the deep 
valleys debouching on the coast. The spurs from the s.w. of the 
ridge are suddenly broken about one mile and a half from their 
commencement, the land which they originally supported having 
subsided, leaving but a wreck of the original formation, with here 
and there towering fragments of basalt, like the buttresses of a 
5 progeny The appearance of this part of the island is mag- 
uificent in the extreme; and to a spectator on the ridge above 
presents a variety of form and richness of colour baffling description. 
‘Every attention has been directed to the proper delineation of this 
amuse in the map, and to resolve the apparent chaos into a system 
The island appears to have suffered at different periods from the 
effect of voleanoes and earthquakes. General Beatsor 
that it is the shattered remains of an ancient con 





in former ages with the other rocks of the Southern Atlantic. 
The district of flat country, comprising the plains of Longwood 
aml Deadwood to the &. of the island, would seem to support this 
theory, particularly as an indigenous tree (Comyza gummifera) 
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é 
which grows here is also found on Tristan d’Acunha. The remains 
of a vast crater are (vide Seale’s Geogn Goynoty) to ‘be teeter: Beemer 
Flagstaff Hill and Barn Rock, x.r. of Longwood ; but 1 did 
not observe any other formation 3 in the island to anewer the descrip- 
tion of a crater. 
is found in different parts of the island, viz, Rupert's 

Bay, Sugar- -Loaf Point, and Potato Bay, that from the last-named 
pluce being of excellent quality. 

Grypsum is found near Prosperous Bay. 

Carnelian in Turk’s Cap Bay. 

The honey-combed (amygdaloidal) bazalt and red tufa afford 
excellent building material, 

_A layer of fossil shells (univalves) have been discovered near 
Flagstaff Hill, 2000 feet above the sea. 

‘he botany of St. Helena is interesting, affording hase sixty 
species of indigenous plants, the most remarkable of which are— 
the Island Ebony (Dombeya melanoxylon), now ech ere in 
but found in the shape of gnarled and broken trunks on the hills 
to the s.; the Hed Wood (Dombeya erythroxylon) is also almost 
extinet; String Wood (Acalyy pha, rubra); the St. Helena Tea 
‘Beatsonia portulacifolia. wh ee y found on the summit of Sandy 
Bay Barn and the flank: wh Knoll; also ferns of great 
beauty. Trees and shrubs ae all parte of the world have been 
collected in the gardens of Plantation House, where the oak, 
bamboo, aloe, ay &e., flourish together. 

The main midge of the island is covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation of tree ferns and cabbage wood (Solidago cuneifolia), 
Sata by a constant moisture. 

descer from this elevation we find the hillsides 

clothe with the 1 grass, and the watercourses overhung with 
bramble sid ichaia: lower down, woods of Seotch fir, larch, oak, 
and the Port Jackson willow. On approaching the sea vegetation 

‘tec y disappears, the summits o the hills within 14 mile of 
coast being almost barren, with a scanty i ha of samphire 
(Salsola akat In the valleys, however, re water can be 
sect the gardens produce abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
ly pumpkins an bananas. The island appears favourable 

owth of coffee and cotton, particularly in the valleys to 

the ae of the main ridge, which are well irrigated and extremely 

fertile. 


A considerable quantity of rock orchella was exported im 1851, 
but of inferior quality to that found in the Cape Verde Islands 

The flocks of wild goats which existed im the island at the 
period of the visit of Cavendish have dwindled down to a very 
amall number, a few being shot from time to time on the heights 
near Sandy Bay. Sea-fowl aml cuinea-fowl are also extinct, but 
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the ravines are the resort of numerous ¢ of the red-leg 
sige A pheasant frequents the t Si on the ke 
bird, resemblis the sandlark, with 0g 
y and wings, called by the islanders the “wire 
bird, lesa bay Doves, Java eparrows, amaduvades, and 
canaries 5 inhabit the gardens, the last-mentioned being remarkable 
for the richness of their tone. 

The rocky islets round the coast swarm with sea-birds, par- 
ticularly the. beautiful white bird (Procellaria nivosa); and the 
man-of-war-bird and tropic-bird are to be seen wheeling their 
25 rik a high above the lofty pinnacles of the island. 

beige with mackerel and albacore, the principal 
food of the poor inhabitants, Sharks of great size and voracity 
are now and then captured; and during the month of August 
schools of whales (black fish) are frequently seen, ee many 
an animated chase to the boats of the American whee 
See Spence Alte senha from the Cape pei of G See 
though island is capable of supporting a large number, th 
oe in. Ser apse bo “rare horned cattle and 4230 sheep. 
quantity pasturage is 7 
No snakes or reptiles, except a few centipedes and scorpions, 






_ are found on the island. Rats, however, are a terrible plague, and 
depredations, 


nothing is safe from their 
CumMate.—The temperature varies according to the altitude 
and exposure of the di in the island: at - Knoll, 





1900 feet above the sea, from 65° to 70° Fahrenheit ; {der Hill, 
6U0 feet above the sea, 70° to 80°; and in James Town about 5 
higher. The trade, however, is a constant ventilator, and keeps 
down the temperature to reasonable limits. 

A great deal of rain falls on the higher parts of the island, the 
wettest months being June, July, August, and September. The 
annual rainfall i is about 27 inches. 

The etic variation is now 25° w., varying about 5° an- 
ike hike Weeyal Arai at ee i eeat Umea od, 
oltcers rtillery at O at 
the results of te Hop been since published, 


STATIsTics—1857. 
Acreage.—30,300 ; of which—uneultivated, 22,166; pasture, 
7652 ; crops, 482. 
weit Stock.—Cattle, 1625; sheep, 42350; horses, 250; goats, 
fnhalitants,—Males, 2973+ females, 2517: total, 5490, 
Garrison.— Artillery, 78 ; infantry, 882: militia, 322. 
Finance-—Revenue, 19,8371. ; expenditure, LOOT. 
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F.E.G.8,* 
Communicated by the Right Hon, Sir Enwanp Botwea Lrrros, s.r., H.M.'s 
No. I. 


Read, February 14, 1859. 

Fort Garry, Red River, May 3, 1856. 
Sin,—I have the honour to repost my arrival at this post, on my 
way to join the Expedition, and recommence my explorations this 

I shall still be obliged to wait for some days until the grass is 
sufficiently forward to enable me to proceed on horseback. 

Although the snow has disappeared, yet, owing to the cold 
northerly winds that now prevail, the grass is still quite as back- 
ward aa it usually is at this period of the years although the winter 
has been an extraordinarily mild one; I hope, however, that I 
may be able to start on or about the 10th instant, _ 

i accomplished my voyage from Crow Wing, in Minezota terri- 
tory, to this place in a month, ina canoe, assisted by two half-breeds. 
We punted up the Crow Wing and Leaf Rivers, carried the canoe 
across the height of land from Leaf Lake to Ottertail Lake, but 
in attempting to cross the latter to the south shore we narrowly 
escaped being crushed in the ice ; abe we extricated core 
and were consequently obliged to extend our portage along t 
eastern shore round to the mouth of Ottertail River, the prin- 
cipal head of Red River. Down this river we ran all the rapids 
but one, making there quarter mile portage, joined the main stream 

I have the honour to enclose you Lieutenant Blakiston’s letter 
on the subject of the Hudson Bay and York Factory voyage up to 
Carlton on the Saskatchewan; likewise Dr. Hector’s Geological 
Report of 1857, which I will thank you to be so kind as to place 
in the hands of Sir Roderick Murchison. 

I shall forward Mons. Bourgeau’s Report on the botany and 
flora of the country, with a request to have it placed in the hands 
of Sir William Hooker. | 

I have likewise received the map of the country, copied out by 
Lieut. Blakiston from the detached charts we ourselves made on 
the route. Unfortunately be made but one copy, and as I have 
not the means here of making a copy for myseli, 1 will likewize 
defer forwarding it until after my arrival at Carlton. 


* Sce* Proceedings” Royal Geographical Society, vol. iL, pp. 38 and 146; also 
vol. iii., p. 122.—En. ~ 
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I have the honour of forwarding the Astronomical Observations 
enclosed in a letter from my Secre iry, Mr. Sullivan. 
T have, &., 
elapse: 
Her Majety’s Sertary of State 
for the Colonies, 





First General Heport on the Geology of the Count 6 A exmmined ty the Faye 
dition during the Season of 


Tux journey made by the Expedition during the first season has embraced two 

very different methods of travelling, marking regions of distinet geological 

structure and parece! “ene + cana ‘The first of these is the canoe rante from 

lake Bu Su nipeg ; the second, the journey across the ee 

from Fort pg to Viet Carlton. 

Srotand angry structural features of the country travelled over on the cance 

ag ga Ste MEM nae Socata have 

already . Keating, Sir John Richardson, Dr, 

others ; but from the complicated relations of the rocks of which 

90 no detailed observations can be of any value until soi are 
extended in every direction by means of an elaborate topographical and 


| survey. 
The whole of at is occupied iti the intermedi 
Tinitive belt of Sir J Rpaesoa edge alee 
ney, it appear oggaiten eh alatinot directions c Bert in i rock wich 














com pome this asia, mar it into two districta, one from Lake 

Ruiny Lake, the other from Lake of the Woods to Lake Wini ot aay 
the coneral strike of the alt altered and uphoaved rocks in these two d ricts, but 
also the direction in which the water courses affect the principal descents, and 


the manner in which the lakes in eech of them are arran: ted, all indiente a dif- 
ferent direction of the elovating and disturbing force, in other words, two dif- 
= ‘a 

"These eeem to converge towards the south, ine¢loding an anele of a a 
the eastern one bein; directed from the north-enst to mnths weal wiih 
western one lies moch more nearly north and south, In each of these there 
ina great coutral district, where nothing but rounded bowes of grinite are 
hoon COCUITINg As ae en islands, which rise little above the level of the 
fouled country in which they oocur. (m cither side of these two unites 
districta metamorphic rocks are ranged, with great seeming ¥ 
reganda their order and ats but still on the whole presers ie ee cee 
very consistently with the Bunch: io elilier of is tio. exes fo Shieh they 
belong, There are besides many minor outbursts of granite as dykes anil 
beltrsiten. pe pace do not seem to interfere with the above-mentioned emer! 


eta tea dtr eet Lake Superior and Rainy Lake the i 
yg. by an abrupt and rapid ascent in a direction at nea ner ight le to 
of thet ava, and ten an abrupt Tul cohen ety cra a os mit 
b abrupt be 
Ogmin at right ancles to the ai: sy id eee 
The first great step in the ascent from the eat is Muide al the Kokaldca 
 — . * 
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Falla, where, ‘2 f euncerenyte of faolts ingore mark the commct nt of 
the more highly me hosed rocks, a eadden elevation ts effected, the 
summit level uf which Is is 179 feet above Lake Superior at Fort William, 
About one mile below the fall a fine section is exposed in the form of a 
elif 130 foet high, crossing the country from nortli-mst to south-west, con- 
sisting of a dark argillaccons schist in 1 fesile beds from one to two inches 
in thickness, very much jointed, and Raving many stall veins of quarts, and 
sotnetimes calcspar, inclived beth-in the lines of bedding and in ‘the joints, 
These beds are hee horitontal, and through their whole thickness the river 
has cut its way back to the present position of the fall in a manner similar to 
that in which the sfaactel below the Nia Falls lias been formed. At 
Lazy Portage, and at various Beet in the iver Kaministoquoinh below tho 
fall, and also at several of the rapids in the lower part of the White Fish 
River, small sections of the same beds were sean, butall dipping to south-south- 
cast at om; 1 ascending the latter river tos point south-west from the 
er is exposed of the same strata, horizontal, like 
ve feet high. Again, on the River Kaministo- 
qooais a ihe the fall at Portage, the strata have acqnired an almost 
vesiidal position, and a little farther on, at Lower leland lortage are found te 
be dipping at an angle of 40° to south-south-east, and to have ear i eee 
in character, having mica developed in them, and also greater abundance 
quartz veins than before, Immediately afterwards in the course of the 
ascent trne granite occura, and after several alternations, the schistense flags 
lies ipper Island Portage, bat now dipping at a high angle to the 


Syyoun th the ee =e aaely by ascent of the Heys aaeiag . northerly 
Corse, crossing e obliqu a sucocasion of minor ving rine 
to scenery of unequalled beauty. At the Dog Portage another sudden rise 
takes place in the water level, for the rocky high grounds, which for a long 
way below have been skirting the river atsome distance, forming as it were tho 
limits of a wide volley, here converge and form o granite barrier across the 
river, the summit of which ia about 719 fect above Lake Superior, and 440 
fect above the river at the lower end of the portage, but only 140 feot above: 
the Inke level at the cain arate thus Malt ntlen fa toe. ia level of 
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which aro in most cases detached from one 
another, being rocky barriers, over which the canots and cargoes 
aeecantied. ing mpraed the Seats at exictly the same level at each 
of the portage, and the greatest difference between the two ends of any of 
is only about “thirty-five feet, so that the total descent in this 

rt aif 3 the route cannot amount to very moch, This chain of lakes may, in 
er be considercd as ocetipying a line parallel with the summit of the water- 


light ‘and Uy rein to the map (Sheet 1) it would be seen that the route 
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shed, and the country in which thoy lie isnlmost wholly composed of granite, 
ecourring in broad rounded Sisinuatas: towhace fac to 100 feet above the 
level of this holf-drowned country. It is probable that this granitic belt is 
expanded considerably where the Old Portage route crosses it, and that the 
whole chain of ikea between Lake Hasiganagah and Sturgeon Lake lies within 
t. It is this belt which will form the great obstacle to the formation of any 


r 


Gib Ge aoe fesoes thie waters 


a 


a3 








‘of the waters to Rainy Lake. ~~) aa | 
sali haa siege sdbeonr ce deacent ia rapid, and the 
ver channel crosses the strain of gneiss and bedded greenstanes at right 

following a <i of the dip, ey 


Mains, Cake bee Sei tahk with the strike of the strata, which is 
Wan ineaeeeeencattet ten tones | ro we 
a ateen Rainy iny. Lake and the: Lake of the Woods the superficial deposits 


n cover all Soni ele pa sebuisbcherpaen the latter lake ts 
: again exposed, their general strike is now changed to 


i of 


Winiper flows across vertical strata, and then 
Lake. 


& 









The @ t weatern limit of he axis at Lake Winipeg was not seen, but the 
the river and on the shore of Lake Winipeg indicate 





an alluvial deposit of red marl earth, Along the Kaministoquoin letra this fica’ 
the high terraced banks of the river for tastenuesounmeate the moth of tae 
White Fish River, there are three of these termond levels at the elevations 
above the river of 20, 60, and 60 feet. “There ate scarcely any boulders in this 

epost when any are seen they are in spots from which this alluvi 
deposit has heen remored and the underlying +00k eusiaiaecpeneha iain 

summit level there is a great deposit of drift, consistin or 

red sand with many boulders large and small. ‘Thin'depasit forme » fat 
swampy plain level, and well wooded towards the west, but towards its 
caster margin, as at Cold Water Lake, worn into deep dry gullies and round 
-holes or conical depressions without any exit. ‘The thickness of this 
Geposit must be about “00 feet, ‘The highest level of it measured was 83 
"The banka of the lor 

ks of the lower part of Rainy River are composed of a rich alhuyi 
deposit of a light ce colour, containing a large proportion of white suite 
is distinetly stratified in some parts, and is only elevated about ten feet above 
the river level ; na boulders occur in it, Asa very slight rise in the level of 
the Lake of the Woods or a depression of Rainy Lake would suffice to connect 
these two lakes along the course of this river, it is not improbable that this 
deposit has been formed in such an extension of the former lake But the 

— plentiful, showing that at this level there te ales ra deposit of wos anit 
Below the Seven Fortages on the Winipeg River there again the river flows 








a 
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th asmfoth channel, and the banks are a deposit of soft. 
waite cut earth, the river being at first only alghtly. d but Boom 
from its mpid descent the banks become high as the level of deposit 
remains the same, At Hat Portage, however, it retires from the river on 
either side, and below the falls at that place is replaced by another on another 
level through « cutting in which the river rims to its mouth at Fort Alexander, 
The banks of the lower part of the river are very distinctly terraced, + 

‘The estimated levels of the drift deposit at Hainy River, the Seven Portages, 
and at Mat Portage, are respectively 450, 350, and 270 fect above Lake 
Superior, and tied al feet from each, os the Later elevation of Lake 
hice. above that we have the levels above it at 255 ) 
Cilacial , was very distinetly seen at TAY pat 
The direction is almost always north and south, d 
Hijo utcestidbsi meeps not present distinct scratchings. They were seldom to 








on the southern exposure of mck su i, if these 
tc but in more «eric with Siscthuew Gxcemine ai , the better 
pare | lara of the country traversed the expedition 
ma, Garry an ip sani rod Keene Aiea oer have 
been «5 far as possible laid down. 


The country around Fort Garry isa level plain of drift, which consists of a 
light-eoloured marly loum rather deficient in sand, with beds of white tenacious 
elay. Only a few — are rth a Boe or ete tg 
in, generally Tarren e Fort Garry limestone sine 
eraser an t the river is sunk from 40 to 70 feet below the level of th this 
plain, but nearer its mouth it flows through a level swampy country, elevated 
only a few feet above its surface. At the Lower Fort, 18 miles below Fort 
Garry, which latter is situated at the junction of the Assineboine with Pel 
River, there is a section of magnesian limestone exposed in the bed of the 
étream when the water is low, and which is then quarried for building qur- 
poses. As the river was high when we were there, this section was nob 
visible ; but from ri the i spe on the bank several fossils were 








iit 
eat ire Red iniver, along e whole route to Fort Carlton, at onl 
five localities were any of the strata observed which must undertie the dri 
throughout this vast extent of country. At Long River, Int. 49° 8" ., long, 
$57 35 w., a tributary of Pembina Hiver flowing northwards, and ond again at 


Forked Crock, a deep gully that joing the valley of the Assineboine In Int =o = 


GO? 6° §., long. 1019 18 w., sections were observed-of a compact shale, of a 
a 
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light greenish drab colour, not occurring in continnons layers, but as frag- 
on with irregular conchoital Tiras which have “Recap by the 
desiccation of what was originally thin continnons beds of clay. Sometimes it 
auch to a slaty character, Among these beds ore bunds 
p brown-coloured clay iron-sione, and perpendicular 





Ww 
tnakes a nearer app 
and nodules of a hard ? ' pp 
fissures are common, which are filled up with splintery iron shale,” A careful 

mination of these beds at Long Kiver did not afford any fossils, and a long 
search of those at Forked Creek only yielded six or seven very minute speci- 
mens, among which were scales of fishes (ctonoids?), a small bivalve, and 
several obscure impressions, Throughout these shales there occurred ochrey 
qilearcons tubes, about half a line in diameter, traversing the layers perpen- 
dicularly, At both these places the thickness of the strata exposed amounts 
to about GO feet. At Long River they dip to the south, but not with regu- 
larity, At Forked Creek tho strata ore strictly horizontal, and were seen in 
two creeks two miles apart, having exactly tho same characters. No clue 
could be discovered to ' Telations with other rocks, aa the sections only 
oooured iu deep bends in the crecks, for all cleo was obscured by drift, At 
Long River they wore covered by about 6 foot of pore white said, very inco- 
herent, and over this lay the ordinary drift, consisting of light grey calcareous 
earth. At Forked Creek they were overlaid by about 20 feet of drift. : 

At Fort Ellice the banks of the Assingboine are 200 foot high; and at one 


int there, a recent slide having taken place, a partial section of the bank was 
Saaleven The upper part of this section consisted a gad of comminuted 
frigments of the same Long River shale, with local beds of pure sand, also the 


this slide which was cut by a bend of the river, strata of tena- 
3 | k purple black colour, but with the 
a red ferruginous earth, Along with 





At the elbow of the south branch of the river Saskatchewan, at the point 
Where it meets the great Prairie ridge, known farther south wits *Ce " 
dea Prairies," ‘imilar clay beds were seen having the ironstone concretions 
SocUrTing In great profusion, and in several of these were found fracments of 
chalk fossils, inoceramus, baculites, and others. As the mineral resemblance 
saturn enn at im ae a perfect, there can be no doubt as to their 
Ey nh age. AL the elbow the section is one of great interest, from th 
relation of these beds to the drift by which thoy ace covered. Sheet 4 ce 
sketch map of the river a little above the elbow, with a section exhibiting the 
manner in which the beds occur, In the section, the pale blue colowr repre- 
sents the soft clay strata, which are almost horizontal, while the ochre tint 
Haiiabac ars Sane) og This latter thins out as it nears the “ Coteau,” which 
Pi spaiget inainly composed of the clay strata, with only a thin covering of 
one oe ite eastern aspect, As this part of the river was the western limit of 
our journ rr egg ee it ot pene cectecmined, Seeing that the 
tuler surface of ft unconiormably with these soft clay strata, it is 
evident that the eroding ageney haa had its western limit iia ihe pict ‘ 


which was cartainly not the hardness of the beds that {t encountered, P | 
of these soft strain have been formed by the action of the river into conical 
mounds, which present a moat. inary appearance, As no grass his 
time to grow on them, from the constant attrition of thelr surface they are 
pericetly black, and their outline ia b into termers by the successive lines 
of ironstone concretions, which, from their hardness retain the soft strata, 
tindernesth them, There fsa large quantity of gypeum disscminated throughout 
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thesc beds, qeeurring as transparent selenite crystals. in rulinting groupe. 
Thore are no ler pps aipemmee- UE 
From a trip wag m or a few do ¥ Journey to the south-wesl, 
in cnaagonce of the reports by the nan of wer stones that occur 
on the hanks of the Assouri The place is called by the bhalf-bred 
hunters La Roche Percee, The route followed to this place passed by the 


Sosa of Moose Mount, which will be « afterwards j oxi 
with the drift, and of which it-seems to be entirely mein. he ees 
to the base f this il was abot 400 fet ove die. Asaneboine at For 


o 
Ellice, and in ee gicet aga“ until we struck the papi fl | 
of about 100 feet was made, Thus the ae ete oun yay 
a outting in which the Assouri ruins ts 00 fat che 
Assineboine, while the valley of the river is 165 fet op, eo that the difference 
f level the two rivers amounts to about 155 
The direction of ofthe Asso hero Is easter, and, Sher Sts «rongh map of 
arene th sry ed war oar ue The whole prairie here is 





5, 








covered witha ' of boulders, which are fragmenta 
of granite, | eo. npr cdot of strata is exposed, 
scscslion of ahich Ge atven tn hast @anitlone >. bas 

* a. Drift with boulder from’... -. “co eines 

Wide Oe : : 

a incoherent fine with hard concretions: im- 


pregnated with tron, on rically 

Beis cat Pye 10 
d, Porous calcareous scister .. = Fgh ia I 
#. Reteeregie oh orgie tn ma 


wir a a in thin indsinc so 
a with one 
is bed of coal 9 inches in t thickness pert very “ 5 
Tiled tie fines A 
& Sue as g, bat with three tes of coal 10, 0, 8, and 6 inches fe 
thick tess ao om! ae 15 
i Beighi-ntoured maris and shales, with selenite in ‘anal 
a5 as i 
m. Very coarse-grained, incoherent sandstone, more than na 


No trace « a retains was found fn any of theve Veda to indicat 


a aos 40) per cent 
ae o/ we 


Ly 8 10 oi] 


Light orn 
To the first of these grou one ei ete iy fe 
and coal os. Tt burne in the air with difficulty, without flame, 
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4 aideont arts sete valley, ban they are # horizontal, ‘The thickest 

dof ox Sista on Wi » b ie daly slays were a some places 
very much thicker than at otheraz. The marly shales have qunititien of 
eypeum embedded with ee but ms in small Leryetals. In qegard 


crotaceqis systam 
am X peas of hi * Meru Explcative duno 
 idlogaue — ase ale 
haha a og ae ae ian Cf “tls Pesce is Int, 40° 6" w., 


long, 103° 59° w, 
‘ay, oe : Pecks, Expedition during the last year hes 
been overspres supertic Sarge peor in Although these 
tah be i nll unr te rou of Nerern Di int etary 
sores tg Soaml is probable that they consist of depdwits of very different 
and circumstances of deposition, Three boldly tnatebdl ay levels were 
Mery of different mineral composition aa well sa distribution. 
To the firt of these be the deposits of the wide fat plain ‘upon which the 
Hed River Settlement is sifnate spelen tb pie Its com- 
position is marked by a preponderance of diaccods aa Paporancd 


of sandy matter, and it is invariably at Mau Tht cole 
this, at various depths from the surface, faq tad of stiff 1 wishiniep ¢ lay, 
and which forms the immediate margin of the river in many points. 

Upper pests of the deposit contain leaves and fragments of wood and reeds, and 
the whole buns quite the appearance of a fresh-water deposdt, indicating a time 
when. zane Winipeg covered a much niofe extensive area than it at present 












The surface of this deposit must. be from 75 to 100 feet above the oe but 
it ole ci jae a thar aoe Rives, ont jclesdage Jus where the 
secon aUupervenes, it may be 100 fect er. ‘first rid 
level has a gy: Sasa outline to the west. Pembina Mount at St. ; oseph 
: eastern limit of the second prairie level at that place It 
follows a northerly con course a8 an abrupt terrace, varying from 200 to 900 fect 
abore the first level for about 10 rile ie it turns to the north-west, and 
asatmes at the same time noe He slope, up which our route Bye 


Shoet 8 is & tough ro reduction of the | map, having the different love 
exaggerated: Wh te to eddier thes them more distinct, Colones hare been tsed to 
represent the probable range of these different levels. 


The composition sliced level j litte fi of the 
ee Soni w tren Brent is Very different from that of t 
_= ‘bonks of the river Pembina + A fine section of it, the material is coarse 


red sand with vel and boulders, Kimilar to that observed on the eastern 
limit of the att beds on the stteett of the water-shed betweeril Lakes 


= 
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Superior onde Winiper, There ore no signs of stratification in of 
this deposit, as ea ae Pembina Mount. Farther west, however, clas 
& light. grey colour, and contains a cousidemble portion of lime. At Fort 





hei tof abent 50 fect. cn his level 1 

| Rivero, are, bowatar, sant lat fracks. of here Piaka, 
third lovel is what is s of by the hunters as La Grande Prairic, 
The route of the Expedition not traverse this level at all, its westerly 
ee on et he elbow of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, 
at which place the proach of winter compelled us to turn northward, There 
Stills, Ge tno mountains, as they are termed by the hunters, viz., 
Turtle Mount and Moose Mount, which seem to be detached outliers of this 
level, their summits having nearly the suine elevation as that of the summit 
of this level. ‘These hills are very much alike, consisting of i ! “i freind 
and cones of very coarse drift, highly charged wit 
2 of cones ane sry ais sides, and rive tothe helght of 200 fot 
from ther base, and Mulsheen aapech of theas hile eategehetauston onekee einai 
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ata he 
Ethie ties disly from tha breaking up of the ive till now, and noted ¢ ther its 
increase ot decrease of volume very carefully. T learn from Dr, Hector that 
screpecgrai iis observations which he took in osc autumn before the 
ies | interesting compurison may be instituted between 





Siaeiroe or tae pince, ant the | work, 

oft ve i many more yet to 

In the epere “bours which’ T have had: in commons ith the other 
gentlemen many sare ixpedition, f have collected a large number of inseets and 
other animals and various shells, for the purpose of potting them forwarded to 
Englani. gr ig one squirrel in the collection which is undoubtedly new ; 

it resembles the Arctomys Hoodii, but is much smaller, and is nod patched with 
light heirs on the dark stripe as is that animal. , 





[ have, ic. 
J, W. SULnivan, 
vs sea Patuisen, Commancler of Secretary to Expedition, 
Nort Brit 4 er Teed | Beploring Expedition, pe 
ig inh tel ry fe Gren various Depths, and the Depth of 
* Fort Edmonton, 1858, 
; 1, pap eag 7 commenced a hole in the field behind the 


hank on whic ll In th 
reached the depth or foet 6 inches; ground ‘atill hard froten, Whe digste 


was discontinued digzing 
a in consequence of the man bein: vuired for something else. 


kave frosent in the bottom 4 ‘the old hole, 9 one has been commenesd 
6X4 ft.in the same field, hat on a level wjth the fort, at a distance of 12 parle 


- 
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from the ta, "The soil is the same as that in the last bole+ dark 
loam for ) inches, then a yellow woaillah ousth, aneboneg haomenes ot ted hake 
assiciated with the coal, also angular piecos of the coal itself, rounded 


ae Re ee 

4th, jae lake ae ee 
4 feet through fine light red sand, which was so dry as almost to like 
vofrosen earth :  howaves; 1 got Bo sack sottee; and broke down so fine after jt 
war extracted, that there is no doubt that it is still frozeny But besides, a bed 
has beet reached of m white enrtby clay, ineludin fragments of coal, 00 hard 
_ Rone ss 0 ee borer, and which on being thawed softens 


letely, 
is atten © Geto «: bot with the auger in the bottom of the be $58 
ant iatonde to cary it down three ft, but th cl bed proved too hard for 
mic al a Tl — 
beeper pecans tie temperature of the atmosphere 








Mareh 6th. “hg hea aoe 2 in. from surface) ; surface, 38°, 
at 4079, 

see 28 In tho field behind the fort, nt a short distance from the 
see oily bored a bole one inch in dinmeter to depth of two feet, 
ometer nt bottom, having its bulb covered with tow, and being 

EGert iL oobiic oa: then nmmed in a plug of tow above it so as to 
prevent the air having any access to it, The following are the readings of 


thermometer ;— 
March 3d, at 8 a.m., 18°°5; surface, 2°, 
ts 4 pans: a a " om P 





mverted into a soft mud Girea inches, and the 
thawed to the depth oti chen “Phin noma sop wart 
te The gromnd this morning is 4s hard froxen as ever 


ee rite of twenty-four hours, having a minimum eee of O- fi, ‘asics 
proved sufficient to re-solidify it to the full depth to which it had been softened. 


JaMee Heoron, M.D, 
Fort pete? Hon, Hodson Bay Company 
Saskeirbewan, June 8, 1855, 


Sim,—In accordance with your instructions, that I shonld make every effort to 


haar at pat empire oe Capon ane ana 
the Expedition during the next season, letter written from = 
Tovchtood Hill Pos, nd dated 16th Obicber lat | ding the early art of tho 
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inquiry as to the facilities for out your wishes. 
a im ug Bal pom me that Hotham ro ; > 
make a winter journey, at lenst ox far as Fort Edmonton, as it is only there 
Chit any half-breed population is to be found not rice Soe engagement to 
the Hudson Bay Company 
















= the J | 
was in carrying on, and which commenced: or 
pe y to that time | made a six days rip to 


the north-west for sixty miles, to examine the Thickwood Hilla, which bo 
the Carlton Plains fu that direction by an abrupt densely wooded terrace, 


From Fort Carlton to Fort Pitt, the next highest oat poat on the 
river, | found the distance to be 190 miles: the track I followed is about 
wenty miles longer than the vaual onc, but was preferred, as it is so much 
ye dogs to follow a track alrealy beaten, than open a new one 
th t ‘ haar i ge of hills which idaho of 
ickwool ‘to the west, and paseed over many lakes, the principal o 








and twelve miles long. At the latter of these | found 

i of the Company's, which was only in the course of 
erection, I heard here thatthe buffalo had been very numerous, bot, that 
they had all been passing to the south-west, and now none were to be seen but 


We reached Fort Pitt on our seventh day from Fort Carlton, It standa on 

the left hank of the Saskatchewan, at a point where it takes a bend to the 

north, Before reaching the latte at ever, it makes a great fo 

the south, passing along the base of the Eagle Hills, which Thad observed as 
3a ee 

On the 24th ipanied by Mr. | ieee the antler 


charze at Fort Pitt, I started for Edmonton House. With the exception of 
the first day's journey, our era along the south side of the river, so aa 
to cut offa great bend which it makes to the north between the two places. 
The country now passed through was on a much higher level than that before 
reaching Fort Pitt, agreeing with the summit of the hilly ground which was 
then skirted, ane oes level other hills again rose, The rise of the country 
to Edmonton, neverthe a8, if Ver inconsiderable, when the distanee is 
considersd, handily amounting to 1,000 feet | 
For the first few days after leaving Fort Fitt, we found the plains covered 
with buffalo; and early one morning | was fortunately at a comp of Indians 
just na boss Sees mn their pond with about 100 of therm, and were carrying 
on an indiscriminate slaughter. The pond is an enclosure of stakes and 
branches of trees interwoven, having one brad entrance, which i® 60 con- 
that the buffalo, once driven in, cannot again escape. At nlmost 
évery camp of Indians, of which nine were passed since leaving Carlton, 1 saw 


o 








i 


one of moreof these ponds, and I believe the humber of buffalo killed in this 


these 

manner in each year throughout the Saskatchewan district is enormous. 

fter the pond is filled they must of course slaughter every animal before they 

~The country 6 south of the river through which we passed js more 

generally wooded than it is teported to have been some twenty or thirty ‘years 

‘i ae bet the wood is all of a worthless character, consisting of small poplars, 
with only a few elumpe of spruce in the swamps as Edmonton is approached, 
On the 30th of December, our sixth day from Fort Pitt, we arrived at 

> «= 
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ENE Ang The distance I found to the rb miles. The snow had been 





slosed for cultivation. ‘The ler i here Echt write i ecko er 





8 160 feet high, in which are exposed sections of the beds which, contain 
This conl_cooean. so. aeneon: teas ete tae pemepel of vebioh ip-(hom 
four to six fot thio It is of bot tag rahi i oe planar pa a 
ope semis ty, Gatsiater (meen. selon’ bod Alp sagie-calaverte 
o ¥ ironstone mod and leo af wons 
ake Riapala Ba tee 3 Brees sd 
pected to find men, 1 found to be 
i Hamonton; but as E tear that all the 
x diel nos vast Lit at this time, 
Tacky Mi 







eastern slopes and the swamp walls between, slp met 
sina nc anya Smeets of ep of the 
mountains the before T arrived at the fort. 

Liound the Mountain House to be an establishment about the size of Fort 
Pitt, but in a very ruinous condition, owing to its being abandoned every 
summer, when it is generally adopted as a residence by several families of 
Todians, who prove seething 5 er improving te nants, 

It stands on the left bank of the river, which is 150 yards Wide, an about 
half « mile above the mouth of Clear Water River, a lange branch which joi 

the Saskatchewan from the 5.E. 

7 remained here until the 26th, making excursions in every direction for the 
nrposd of examining the beds crubtgggt bE aghre ores river 1 ite 
Nao focal aioe They belong to the sare series aa those 










PERS 
aa 








, al = _ enare ae etis vk 
1 100 fect high, overhanging = an ver, ing I a very 
Hoos phy prin of not loss than 05 teiles frou the 
the Rocky Mountains, which are nevertheless distinctly seen 
a chain of snow clad peaks. the, Seine cluin is, however, 
‘8 nearer range, distant abost miles, The view of the 
occupies the arc of the horizon, from south by east to west by 
hear, oT Brisa range, merges with the main range towards the 
iy more east and weet than the line of lofty peaks, at ite southern 
distant from them. 
to reach this near range, but failed in forcing a road 
woods with which the whole country is cov 
PRT a arrival the place was reduces to- great straits for 
oe lackfoot Indians arrived, nl with them a 
tity of el por 0 ove epar 
of th pal chiefs of the Blackfoot N 





STE 
8 
ie 


act 


ue 


3 
rae 





Ai 
zh 


‘them the vtiela ‘ot ithe Expedition, and the comme it would | ty pa pono cane al 


pusing through their country, and obtained a promise from that they 


= 
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intone ere seiner eee nel“ of the nation frofp stealing our 
hprees or otherwise molesting the party. é each a small present and a 
peer in ehich thet promise was nbotid, lat. of the Mountain Houso 
fe legs long. By account 115? 2°. cy ne 

ra CONpArison olmervations made wit! barometer « during ' 
and those at similar times at Fort Carlton, I found its altitude above that place 


to be 2,029 feet. 
Seiten putin for the time I was there Sealer 
bert pipe ae breast oc: wind blew, 
is Talc | . 








menage order to obtain a clearer understanding of the structure of the 

ctw att descended on the ice of the river all the way, and found the distance 

to be 2 miles. ‘As-we were only sparingly supplied with provisions we had 

fast, and reached Edmonton after having slept only three times. 

The i iy of the journey, ns we had nothing left to eat, we did not think it 

worth while stopping, so we travelled 21 out of the 24 hours, and in that.time 
went 90 miles 

oial-bearing strata are exhibited more or less continuously throaghout 

the whole of this portion of the river, but about 130 130 miles abore Edmonton 








excursion to Lake St. Ann to visit the § element and Rowan Catholic Mission 
hae under the scperinte dence of M. Le Combe. It is 50 miles w. by . 
from Edmonton, | “ponsists of 45 houses in three little on the wert 
mec ene, as ythich is about 14 miles long and 7 wide. » There is a nice 
of three or four families, were edly = ene paar 
On the 7th of March I ‘set off to the to meet the Freemen, having 
[that they were now all together and on thelr return, I met them in the 
Seightontboad of Battle iti rer, and succeeded! in encaring the rhides and men 


Seger oy eae to be a thriving class, and have none of that 
rei iy fi t g hich 
- Pi wd ae Rives nts Gea extravagance which is such a blot on the character 


Pa the 15th Marc i left Edmonton, and continued to descend the 
on the ice. Four miles below Fort Edmonton J the coal fi 
the last tine, and at the distance of 80 miles thie assoolaind beds disappaar, nd 
mwcbien strata with the ironstone nodules, which were first seen at the elbow of 
{he south branch last year, and which are of oretaceous age, take their place in 
thie bank of the river, to all appearance having the coal-bearing .strata 
As we approached Fort Pitt we found the snow on the river, and also all 
ner be very deep, so that for the first time throughout. the 


ae we bad : carmest, which says a great deal for 
an wa ery set absence of snow, for the cold 
ug the 


eet h the river to be 251 
a pat ottieqein 

ms arrived at Ft i ight, i retin the a ‘Eh Aine me a 
me on the road, I had to wait there until the 30th naling that tethers had missed! 


- «= 
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iog on the river was 
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now getting flo bad that it could no longer be safely travelled on, so that I bad 
Lo return | gamle re te NS amg ete ei ae 
to leavo 


Jack Fish Lake, where I found Mr, Sullivan, he having been obliged 
Carlton an account of the scarcity of provisions. 

At this place I had to give up the wae of sleighs, as the ground 
quite bare, I had é travaiiles made'Sor-my dogs alter the melbiod of the Lndiaas, 
and along with Mr, Sullivan in this manner we reached Carlton on the Stl of 


pri. 
he 1 fousd: hee saami vee Sere ee teen and who had only 


aa 
Fe 





arrived the day | y. As the people at the Fort wore next thing to 
starving, | at onee despatched them to the nearest point where buffalo were to 
be found, so that ht hunt for themselves. 

Until the Tth of ig wha occupied at Carlton, when. 1 again, started for 
Fort Pitt to meet the men I had engaged, and whom I had directed to come to 
Nee re sae taereorraiiyie enahut Uitgnde of bouts T had already sent up 
aeupply of dco. for them. 


I got to Fort Pitt on the 10th, but the nowsual lowness of the river delayed 

Rrecla ide, so that it did not reach that place until the 15th and 18th, 1 
inane paler cuales aby potty y, and which were in readiness at 
1 | | sent the men at once to a to the south of the Eagle 
Hills, where In all probability car Ai wp ata the of. Rod a 
men. 1 did this, as it was impossible for them to be fed at Pi 


On the 22nd of May I left Fort Pitt, to descend the river along with the 
brigade, and so complete the survey of it (which I bad made during the winter, 
from about one day above the pioentale House) as far os Carlton. The 
distance, by the river, between the two places is about 235 miles, and it 
ooeupied us geven days. These boats draw only one and a halt. to two feet 
water, and are lal by guides long used to navigate the river; from the 
shallowness of the water, and the recat intricacy of the channel, | e boats were 
constantly running aground, keeping the men wet from morning tonight, from 
having i jump into the water every time to shove them off. 

sor above Carlton is certain! paraet: this sen the 
sinallest crat, and even then only wit a f 


While at Fort Saal seis’ 
t abot ine 
Si eesaers ls fon thie Jest tive ies a mection 
of the flank of tie Eazle Hills, 
From Mr, Swanston, the gentleman in at Fort Edmonton, I received 
a valuable met gical register which he kept, with a thermometer 
furnished by mye, ‘coutinuously from the Ist of January till the 15th of 


a comparison of barometer readings at Edmonton during the months of 
adel d February, with the similar Sanit at Carlton, the 
difference of altitude between the two places is found to be 922 feet. 
This - Cneiesitgieal register, with all other meteorological and other 
observations, along with the journal of this trip, will be submitted to you ma 
Soon fd OOM] 3 
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I have, &e., | 
To Captain Pavutsen, Commanding North James Hroror, M.D. 
British American Exploring Expedition. 
‘ : *. 
= . | 
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: Na, 2. 
Read, February 14, 1859. 


Fort Carlton, Sakatehowan, June 5, 1555. 
ort my arrival at-this post on the 








juantities that the Hudson Bay Company's officer in charge of this 
cae was obliged Ss aaattel tis a with their families al over the 
plains in of food. Even Dr. Hector and Mr. Sullivan were 
obliged to leave this post and go to Forts Pitt and Edmonton in 
order to lessen the consumption of meat, for which the su ply here 
Was quite inadequate; fortunately, however, the winter 3 
an unusually mild one, otherwise the consequences might have been 
very serious indeed, | 

ma happy to say that I have been most fortunate with regard 
to the horses; very few have died, and almost all the rest are in 
geet woriing condition, and in far better order than when I started 
t year from Red River. 

Tam now about to start with the main branch of the Expedition 
to the Forks of Red Deer and Medicine Rivers, ‘and ispateh Lieut. 

akiston with a branch expedition, via Forts Pitt and Edmonton, 

in order to carry on the magnetic determinations at those posts, as 
well as to bring us — overland in carts, ordered. wp in boats 
from Norway House last winter, to meet us at the Forks above 
mentioned, Lieut, Blakiston, with the supplies, will join the main 
branch of the Expedition, and we @hall proceed to an old Fort at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains not far from the boundary line, 
thence I shall trace the boundary line to the westward, and after. 
wards take a course to the northward in search of a pass practicable 
for horses over the Rocky Mountains within the British territory. 

[ purpose then to send the Expedition into winter quarters at 
Edmonton, and proceed with one or two men across the Rocky 
Mountains to meet Captain Hawkins. 


e* 






Tam in receipt of your last communication of the 29th of March, 
conveying the suggestion of the Royal Geographical Society, viz, 
“to for Captain Hawkins’s use at Fort Assineboine the 


records of my observations to the north of the 49th parallel.” 
Fort Assineboine was situated on a tributary of the Mackenzie 
River which flows into the Arctic Ocean; the post has for several 
years ceased to exist, and I hope to ayail myself of an easier way 
—to communicate with Captain aetie as I learn that Mr. Dallas 
of the Hudson Bay Company is crossing the mountains by way of 


i968 been * 
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the boat encampment and Atfabasca portage, and the men who 
return with the boats down the Columbia can take back despatehts 
from me. I intend to adopt this means of communication in case 
I might ope epee: fail in finding a A otic pass for horses 
across the Rocky Mountains within the British territory, and so fail 
in having a personal interview with Captain Hawkins. . 

I enclose letters from Lieut. Blakiston and Dr. Hector, and Mr. 
Sullivan, concerning their operations during the winter of 1857-58. 
Also M. Bourgeat's botanical report, which I shall feel obliged by 
your submitting to Sir William Hooker. 

I have likewise the honour of enclosing the map of our ex- 
plorations in 1857, containing also my route from Red River this 

aia, _ a * * - * 

As soon as my men are all collected from the plains where they 
have been in search of food, and making provisions, I shall start 
the ng age This will probably be effected about the 12th of 
this month. 

I would strongly recommend Her Majesty's Government at the 
termination of my Explorations to attach Lieut. Blakiston to Capt. 
Hawkins’s staff, in i to continue across the Rocky Mountains 
his very valuable series of magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions. 






I have, &e., 
Joux Pariser, Captain, 
Commanding N.W, American Exploring Expedition. 
Her ee Secretary of State 


or the Colonies. 
* =. 
No. 3. 
Read, February 14, 1859. 
Fort Edmonton, Saaknichewan, October 7, 1858. 


My Lorn,—lI have the honour to report the safe return of myself 
and my secretary, Mr. Sullivan, to winter quarters; also the return 
of Lieut. Blakiston with the branch expedition I had sent to ex- 
lore the Kutanie Pass. [have also to report the return of M. 
Fesanrpeats, whom I also sent on a botanical tour into the Rocky 
Mountains, with directions to follow any route where he thought 
he could best further the interests of botany. | | 
[am rejoiced to say that I have sig ee succeeded in discover- 
ing not only a pass yracticable for horses, but one which, with but 
little expense, could be rendered available for carts also. This pass 
will connect the prairies of the Saskatchewan with Ter Majesty’ 
Possessions on the weet side of the Rocky Mountains. The puss is 


ca = . 
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ituated precisely where I had ig ot Lacy and this impression 
Her Ma 


was communicated by me to ty’s Government previous 


to my appointment to the command of the Expedition. | 

1 shall now endeavour to give a summary of the movements of 
the Expedition, since the commencement of June, 1858, up to the 
present period; also of the branch expeditions of the gentlemen 
TOMES tes saoath of June, Lemos Lice ane 

Early in the month of June, I tel iewt, Blakiston, by 
Fort Pitt and Fort Edmonton, on the north branch of the Saskat- 
chewan River, in order to carry on the magnetic determinations at 
those posts, as well as to bring us supplies overland, which supplies 
were every day expected up in the boats. 1 then started with Dr. 
Hector, Ht. Bourgeau, and Mr. Sullivan, for the Eagle Hills, with 
the intention of exploring the region of country between the north 
aud south branches of the seagate as or Bow pe Se 
then accompanied only by the men I had engaged at Red River 
Settlement, and with ear went as far as the Cross Woods, where 
I left them along with the gentlemen, with orders to await my 
return, 1 then started with two men and one pack-horse, and rode 
about 80 miles in quest Cab fs Ann Brigade, whom I had sent 
on the prairie to the south of the Eagle Hills, in search of buffalo, 
the game being so scarce that I could not run the risk of keeping 
so large a y together. After two days’ ride I found their 
Camp; they not ouly lived well, but had been able to comply 
ty directions, to dry meat for us, for we bad started almost 
— rovisions au ent an hour in leading them to join my 

| iver Brigade, and on the fifth day reached the Expedition at 
the Lizzard Lake. Here we passed mh first Sunday, 

All my Red River men belonged to the Church of England, 
consequently I read prayers for them. The St Ann men. half 
breeds, although of the Catholic persuasion, asked and obtained 
leave from The ti attend Divine worship, andl | conducted the 
lessons and half the prayers in Cree through the medium of an 
interpreter. I mention this circumstance to show the respectful 
tendency and absence of bigotry of these men in their appreciation 
of Divine service. | 

Our supply of provisions was very small; we had meat only for 
three days, and about three stones of flour, for a party consisting 
of my three companions, myself, and 28 men, had, however, tea 


and ‘Temaining from last year's store, which, ther with 
what F ERO from Red River’ Settlement has lasted us pretty 
well through the season, ; 


_ Phe absence of all flour and vegetables did not inconvenience 
either us or the men in the least, and I found the tea very useful 
“Mm counteracting the injurious effects of the swamp water, which 


otherwise might have produced many cases of dysentery. 















The coutttry surrounding the Eagle Hills and Lizzard Lake is 
rich, and wood Sian but ee tbe is not of a valuable 
description, being chiefly poplar and willow. Here I learned that 
the war had broken out between the Cree and Blackfoot nations, 
and that a large number of Indias were on their way to pay me a 
visit. Kuowing that they would have little or no provisions fo 
trade, and fearing their importunity, I made a few forced marches 
and got into the Blackfoot country. 

On the 22nd June we reached the 108th degree of west longi- 
tude, in lat. 52° _, The d offering very bad pasture, was very 
inferior land, and we travelled the prairie without wood, 








. After passing the Ear Hills on the 24th of June, we reached the 
Grande Coulée, and camped near a lake three miles long and two 


ide, where we at length found some wood (willow and poplar, 
with & few birch). We were here out of provisions, but fortunate) 
fell in with bands of buffalo. The weather was very cold an 
stormy, and the rain fell in torrents We killed, however, sufficient 
buffalo for our present wants. Here I had the misfortune to lose 
one of my finest horses while cutting de a buifalo. The horse was 
attached to the dead bull's horn, and took fright at one of the 
men coming over the brow of the hill with a load of brushwood; 
he hroke lus halter and made his escape on the plain, Instant] 
four of my best mounted men started in pursuit; the rain poures 
in torrents, driven by the storm against their faces. They con- 
tinued till dark night in yain; the intrepid fellows, without n coat 
or a blanket with them, passed the night on the broad prairie, with 
not a shrub to shelter them from a terrifie thunderstorm, and ns 
soon ‘a8 day dawned took up the horse's tracks, mounted, and 
recommenced their pursuit. All their exertions, however, were in 
vain, for, unfortunately, the horse was a very swift, powerful animal, 
a finer one than any in pursuit of him. 

In consequence of the severity of the weather, and the great 
hardships the men had undergone, one of them was seized with 
acute inflammation of the lungs, which delayed us for eight days. 
This time I could hardly consider lost, as the weather continued 

ry wet, and the horses were much in want of rest, 

We were now in the Blackfoot ey and had to guard our 
horses strictly every night, I myself each of the gentlemen 
with me keeping watch in turn, and during the daytime keeping 
scouts on the “look-out "in every direction. 

At length, on ard July, Antoine Shaw was sufficiently recovered 
to be removed, and the sc rag? continued its course to Battle 






River, the weather very col 


on a scanty supply of buffalo dung, which we collected in order to 


= 


stormy, with several severe hail « 
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showers, the stones striking so hard as-to cause pain to ourselves 
and the horses. 
I will not occupy your Lordship’s time with minute details of our 
journey from this, as the prairie was neither well provided with 
or ich in vsture, but will pass on to the period of our 
arrival at the Battle River. 
“On 7th July we arrived at Battle River, a large but unnavigable 
tributary of the Saskatchewan, crossed the stream, and encamped 
in about lat. 52° w., long. 111° w. Here we found fine rich soil, 





well ada for ure and ah The river at 
this hs pin takes Lagat to the south: instead therefore of 
‘up the stream to the southward and then again to the 


ire Sot etieeaek depeited De Elen oh ov 
ing my be oam ector with two men 
on horseback and oe apne to follow the bowel ofthe river 
and meet the Expeditio: , where I pr , 7 g the 
stream, about 40 niles to th . westward, T pote a 
on the Lith, the da arrived at 
having Ind down that portion of the river, and nae 
expectations as to the ity af he curry trough wet Hows 
Here, also, we had seen the firet pines since our departure from 
-_ north branch of the Saskatchewan ; andjalthough now no longer 
number, still there are indications of their having existed 
‘Meee t abundance, and of a large size. Unfortunately the 
‘Tndians have a most disastrous habit of setting the prairie on fire 
for the most trivial and worse than useless reasons. If a’ war 
party returns, if a hunting party starts, even if a single individual 
wishes to signal his camp, the invariable method resorted to is 
“firing the prairie.” The result is, all their invaluable timber, 
such as pines and deals of every kind, perish for ever off the face 
of the earth, leavi ing to nothing hereafter to spring up in their place 
-but willows and } Hence year after year willows are Sacri- 
fieed for ever, wh ae bring wealth, warmth, and the means 
of transport to the future settler, who might till the: soil and navi- 
gate its streams, 
At our second crossing place of Battle River I was visited with 
t ceremony by a large camp of Circees, These Indians, 
wing widely from the 1 lackfeet, and aes another 
— chiefs were well disposed lnc Although the 0 to 
donot think the thins would have Sueneded te otherwise I 
= oo think the chiefs would have succeeded in their seins 
a men from attempts on our horses, We 
Ee cece t, Baier diene ic: next day we bes 








be-8 
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afew presents; exchanged a few tired horses, and parted on very 
gooil terms, | | P 

Our course to the westward from Battle River continued through 
a soil of fine vegetable mould two feet deep upon a substratum of 
sand. ‘This portion of country was no dou ormerly forest landa, 
but now converted into prairie by the frequent occurrence of fires 
which overrun thé country, 

On the 14th July, when nearly out of provisions, buffalo were 
discovered to our south at a great distance, I despatched Mr. 
Sullivan with the hunters, followed by three carts, to hunt, being 
uncertain as to whether we should again find buffalo to the west- 

On the return of the carts, I cave ordera to remain here a 
few days, to slice and dry provisions for at least ten days’ con- 
tion, 


T started from this encampment in a W.N.W. direction to the Bull 
’ Lake, and left orders that the Expedition should go on their course 
to the Red Deer River, where I would again join them... ‘The 
Bull Lake is nine miles long and Seven) bedatins | i Conn ected Lo 
the Red Deer River by an insignificant stream suing from the 
southern extremity of the lake. I think this lake would be a de- 
sirable place for a settlement: the soil is good, and the lake is in 
ee to the Red Deer River, a large navigable tributary of 
the south branch of the Saskatchewan. There is, however, no 
valuable timber at the lake itself, but ample quantity could be 
obtained both at the Red Deer River and its tri utary, the 
Medicine River, wMfere the white spruce and rough barked poplar 





are in abundance. | uae 

On July 24th we camped on the edge of the woods, in lat, 51° 
52’ w., long. 114° 10° w. I determined there to await the arrival 
of Lieut. Blakiston, who was to join, us after having gone by the 


ew articles for Indian presents. We waited three or four 
days, and with difficulty supported ourselves on deer, which were 
very ecarce, as the Assineboincs had hunted there all the spring. 
AL length on the 29th, I directed Dr. Hector to proceed to the 
forks of Medicine and Red Deer rivers, and bury a letter for Lieut. 
Blakiston, iiforming him that we were obliged to move onward 
from scarcity of provisions, and acquainting him how he was to 
steer ns ceurse in order to fall on our trail. 

On July 30th we again broke up camp; and, as I intended to 
send a part of the Expedition by the same route to winter quarters 
from the Rocky Mountains, I there made a “‘cache” of all the 
articles that we could possibly dispense with, in order to lighten 
the Expedition as much as possible, and enable us to abandon the 
carts for a time, hide them, and proceed with pack-horses. - 

All these arrangements being completed, we started at 830 © | 

* * 
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AML ; and as we were camped at 1 o'clock for dinner, Lieut. Blakizton, 
with his earts and horses, overtook us, He brought us the news 
that the boats had not arrived, and he was obliged to leave with- 
out the stores ; but he succeeded in bringing me some ammunition 
from Edmonton, which after all was the only thing of vital im- 


We were now without provisions, but still cortinued our course. 
In the evening, however, two of my scouts came into camp, and 
reported a large band of buffalo about twelve miles to se. The 
next morning we started before sunrise, and travelled till 9 o'clock, 
when we came within hearing distance of the tramping of the 
unimals, Here we camped, saddled the runners, and started after 
me; we had an admirable run, and killed sixteen. All 








hands then went to work to prepare and dry meat for the period 


that we should travel among the Rocky Mountains; because I was 
aware that, onee we entered that range, we should have little or 
no chance of finding anything to eat. We all worked hard slicing 
and drying, made our provisions, and were ready to start on the 
4th August. 

Bette ausks time before the close of this season to seek for 
the pass, the existence and place of which I was in search of, I 
determined to ride to the boundary line and examine the count 
from the mountains castward, and took with me Mr. Sullivan. 
left Dr. Hector and Lieut. Blakiston, and M, Bourgeau, to 
presente the Old Bow Fort, or Chesterfield House, with the main 

y of the Expedition, under charge of Dr. Wector, with orders 
that, a8 soon as they had arrived at the site of the Old Fort, he 
should place the carts in “cache,” despatch the gentlemen on their 
different missions, proceed upon his own, and direct the remainder 
to await my secretary’s return from the boundary line: M. 
Bourgeau to enter the mountains and proceed with three men and 
seven horses on a botanical exploration, wherever he thought best ; 
Dr. Hector with another party, to go on a geological tour; Lieut. 
Blakiston to proceed through the mountains by the two known 
Kutanie passes, returning by the southern one. 

I started at noon from our camp, known as Slaughter Camp, lat. 
51° 20' ¥., long 113° 45 w., and kept on a southern Course al 
the prairie. e only found salt lakes; and though we rode: till 
11 pm., we camped without fire or water, but ‘next morning reached 
oo or raven in _ o0° 55° 5. We 
rroseed nver after breakfast, found it very deep, our horses as 
well as ourselves being obliged to swim, The contr epeeat 
— oa beh oe of the river has a wretched coil; but when 
on the south side, the appearance and soil chatiged greatly for the 
~ better. _ We crossed numerous well-wooded SA tin v tou 
containing valuable timber, such as pines, spruce, &e.,—the valleys 
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and neighouring soil of which were rich and desirable for culti- 
vation; but whenever we struck out on the broad prairie, we 
generally found the soil worthless, except here and there in small 
swamps. Although my journey to the western extremity of the 
boundary line was necessarily a rapid one, I determined on a visit 
to the “Cypress Hills.” I was anxious to see this part-of the 
country, in consequence of having heard many reports of its 
wonderful timber and fine rich soil. I found’ great tracts of 
splendid timber wasted by fire; there still sdinitic hermes: many 
valuable pines, and the land is rich, and capable of producing 
several grain crops in succession without manure, 

On August 8th we arrived at the 49th parallel, the prairie 
stretching to the east, utterly devoid of wood save in the ey of 
the Great Belly River. The locus of 49th parallel is very stron y 
marked by a high prominent mountain, called the Chief Mountain, 
in full view of which the Indiana meet in the autumn, and perform 





sonie characteristic dances. I only remained one day, which I. 


devoted to riding in an easterly direction, and climbing elevations 
to obtain an extensive view of the country to the east, but saw 
nothing but prairie of the poorest kind, and destitute of timber. 
The next day I arrived late in camp, and we started for the Old 
Bow Fort, ne ie we arrived on 14th August. 

The site of the Old Bow Fort is in lat 51° 9 w., long. 115° 4’ 
w., at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, The chimneys of the 
place are still standing. The Hudson Bay Company have long 
abandoned the Lees many of their servants having lost their lives 
in its defence. Although the timber here, consisting of fine prusche, 
Banksian pine, spruce and oe is Valuable, the soil is scanty, 
the river valley being occupied by immense deposits of shingle. 

On my arrival at the Bow Fort I found my hunters wating for 






with lo; they had also found elk and deer very scarce. In 


addition to this, they were in. ap fear of the Blackfeet and Blood 
Indians, whose return from the south-east would soon he daily 
expected. I was therefore obliged to alter my plans, and desire 
them only to await the arrival of M. ee and afterwards to 
proceed to the forks of Red Deer and Medicine Rivers. and there 
to await the return of Mr, Sullivan, whom I was to send in charge 
of my branch expedition as soon as I had searched for my pass 
back from the mountains, I myself proposing to glihaly westward 
to meet Captain Hawkins and visit Vancouver. boat however, 
that a letter from Lieut. Blakiston was handed to me by one of my 
men, acquainting me that “his position in Her Majesty's service 
would not allow of his considering himself in ay way connected 
with the Exploring Expedition under my command.” 


This step of Lieut, Blakiston deranged my plans a little, and is 
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partly the reason why I have determined on wintering en this side 


of the mountains. 

On the 18th of August I started to seck for the new pass acrosa 
the Rocky Mountains, proceeding up the north side of the south 
branch of the . I Pires 


sasichache | passing the mouth of 
Kananaski River, Five miles higher up we 





En : [Tossed the Gow HIliver 
and entered a ravine, We fell upon Kananaski River and travelled 
up it in a south-westerly direction, and the following day we 
reached Kananaski Prairie, known to the Indians as the place 
“where Kananaski was stunned, but not killed’ On the 21st we 
passed two lakes about two miles long and one wide, We con- 
tinued our course, winding ugh this gorge in the mountains 

ong cliffs of a tremendous height, yet our onward progress was 
dec by obstacles of any consequence ; the only dlitti- 
y We experienced was occasioned by quantities of fallen 
timber caused by fires. I observed that many, indeed most of 
these tremendous fires are caused by lightning, and in one or two 
pistes ; ace their progress where the foot of man could never 
have trod. 

On the 22nd of August we reached the height of land between 
the waiters of Kananaski River and a newriver, a tributary of the 
Kutanie River. We remained here for the rest of the day, occupied 
with observations. Our height above the Bow Fort was now 1.883 
feet, or above the sea 5,985 feet. Next morning we commenced 
our descent, and for the first time we were obliged to get off and 
















» leading our horses down a precipitous slope of 960 foet over 
loose mor fragments of rock. This eaten over, our route 
continued for several days through dense tiasses of fallen timber, 
destroyed by fire, where our progress was very slow, not owing to 
any difficulty of the mountains, but on account of the fallen timber, 
Which we had first to climb over and then to chop through to 
enable the horses to step or Jump over it. We continued at this 
work from daybreak til night, and even by moonlight, and at 
length reached the Columbia Portage on the 2ith of August. 
Here T devoted a day to ascending some heights in search of a 
view of the Columbia River. After climbing several mountains in 
vain, T at last was astonished to find myself nght upon the bank of 
the lake from which the Columbia rises, at a height of about 2,400 
ret over the surface, Climbing a high tree in order to overlook 
rie Woods which intercepted my view, I saw both the Columbia 
lakes, the Columbia fas out of the southern, flowing into the 
northern one, out of which it bends to the westward previous to 
faking its northern course to the boat encampment. The most 
peathesty of these lakes is in lat, 50° 7’ N., long. 115° 50’ wo 
v On the 30th of August we arrived in lat. 49° ii" &., long, 115° 
“87 W. on the Kutanie River, where we found a camp of Kutanie 
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Indians, “These are the most wretched-looking fellows I ever mpt ;: 

men, women, and cluldren, all living on berries, the men naked, and 

the women nearly so ; yet, strange to say, although these people 

were starving, and destitute of clothes and ammunition, they pos- 
sess a wonderful number of horses, and those ¥ superior tothe 
Indian horses on the east of the Mountains. Yet Thad considerable 
difficulty in training herses for the Expedition, and those I did 


I had eleven horses with me, Most of them were in wretched 
condition, and many of them worn-out, unserviceable animals, yet 
these were eagerly exchanged and good ones es in their stead, 
—_ a little nt of two p Pea ricnteytt 2. 
effected these exchanges of horses, T hard ek Tatneas Ms 
succeeded in bringing back all the horses f had started with from 
the Old Bow Fort, some of which had also been with me on my 
previous rapi trip to the boundary line. 3 | 

T learned from the Kutanies that there was a very plain, easy 
road to Fort Colville, distant eight days from their camp; but as 
they had quarrelled with the Flat Heads, not one would volunteer 
to come with me as guide. However, that circumstance would not 
have deterred me from roceeding westward to meet Captai 
Hawkins and visiting Vancouver, had I known what Lieut, 
Blakiston’s intentions, were, and, indeed, it was not until after his 
return to Edmonton that he could communicate them to me. I 
merely state them without note or comment. ier 


We entered it in lat, 49° 11’ w., long. 115° 21’ w. in the valley 
of the Elk River, and came out on the east side of the mountains 
in lat, 49° 32’ y., long. 114° 35’ w. in the valley of Little Belly 
River. It is one frequently used, but not the. general pass of 
the Kutanie Indians, who have a preferable one in the American 













On September 7th we passed the height of land, a formidable 
ascent, where we had to walk and lead the horses for two hours, 
This is the op of land which constitutes the watershed. We 
encamped for the night in a small prairie, after Making a con- 
siderable descent. On the 8th of September our course continued 
through woods and swamps, for about 15 miles, till we arrived at 
another ascent; this was also a severe ascent, though not se 
formidable as that of the lay previous; we reached its summit .« 
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about four o'clock, through a severe snowstorm, the snow a 
fast as to make me erent of losing the track. We 
descended that evening, and camped on the eastern side, and next 
day arrived at the eastern extremity of the pass. [regret that I 
eannot give the altitudes on this pass, as our barometer was broken 
one of the horses. It is, however, far from being so favourable 
as the more northern one by which I entered on Kananaski River, 
which has but one obstacle in height of land to overcome, and 
where the whole line of route is free from swamps and marshes. 
‘Twill not take up your Lordship’s time with an account of our 
aurney from the Kanne Pass to Edmonton, as I have given a 
description of the greater part of the country already. | 
I have great pleasure in reporting the arrival of Dr. Hector 
while I have been writing this letter. I have been very anxious 
about him, knowing how badly off he must have been for provisions. 
He has had a very severe journey, and much trouble in finding 
ame enough to support himeelf and party. De has amassed a 
re stock of information in the mountains, p phical as well 
as geological. He is very anxious to penetrate Bre across to 
the west, but unfortunately my instructions prevent me from 
permitting him to do so, however desirable 1 might consider such 
a journey to be. In addition to being an accomplished naturalist, 
Dr, Hector is the most accurate mapper of original country I have 
ever seen, and is now an experienced traveller, By long and 
sevete journeys with dogs and snow shoes last winter, in connexion 
with his hard trip this autumn, he has laid down the whole north 
branch of the Saskatchewan, and the south branch from where we 
met if to the glaciers of its source; and there is no department 
axed apna in which he is not only competent, but willing 
Ass 
[have the honour. of enclosing Dr. Heetar's report of his ex- 
plorations, and there are two facts connected with that portion of 
country to which I wish particularly to draw your attention. 
Ist.—Dr. Hector followed the Bow River right up to the main 
watershed of the continent, then followed it until he reached a 
transverse waterparting, which divides the waters of the Columbia 
et = ha one yi Stern on the one hand, from those 
of the Kuutame and south branch of the Saskatchewan on the other. 
There he found the facilities for crossing the mountains so great 
as to leave little doubt in his mind of the practicability of con- 
structing even a railroad connecting the plains of the Saskatchewan 
with the er aide of the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
“ 2nd.— Jr. Hector informs me that the water-line of the mountains 
be ns identical with their geological axis; this axis he was unable 
reach, and had only opportunity of examining what are called 
Fanges: therefore the most important geological results 
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relating fo the Rocky Mountains of North America remain ae 
unascertained, because, in conformity with my instructions, I Was 

bliged to order Dr. Hector not to ‘advance farther than the axis 
of the watershed of these mountains; and I take this opport nity 
of recommending Her Majesty's Government to alter that part 
of my instructions, and direct my movements in / the following 
manner :—That as soon as my explorations are completed on the 
cast side of the mountains (for now there remain-6? of itude in 
the country of the boundary line), I shouldsend Dr. Hee to 
complete his exploration, and then meet me at Fort Colville, 
whence we cold veturn home to England by Panama, and the 
British West Indian mail steamer from Chagres, a far cheaper 
route than recrossing the whole continent of North America. 
Besides this, it will enable me to dispose ple ae nh gore 
advantage, and even to make mone it side of the. 
Expedition in the account for horses. The Hudson Ba Company 
are ¥ tof maria eesaiter for 25 horses now, 
and have promised to purchase all the others can spare next year. 
I have now 53 nee: hance all of which are sure to allie the 
winter ; I have lost but three or four this year, and may lose five 
this winter: however, I have not neglect any precaution in my 
power; I have cut and stacked hay for them, and am constr ting 
a shelter for those that may require it after Christmas. 

As to my expenditure this year, it is not easy to give an exact 
statement, as the accounts are all priced at La Chine, and I am 
too far distant to go down and settle them, as I did last year. 

of next 







They will, however,, hardly exceed 2,000V. iy than 
counterbalance by the sale of the horses. The expenses of n 
season will excee merlin Sie at all is to be done. But if 
Her Majesty’s Government are really apprehensive of the grant of 
1,500", being overdrawn, I have but one course to pursue, that of 
in the Rocky Mountains, and returning home in the beginning of 
the season. It is quite true that my expenses for this financial 
r will not have 80 great as those for the financial year 
1857-8 : but any one acquainted with this expensive country will 
inform Her Majesty's Government that 1,500/. is hardly sufficient 
to cover a season's explorations, particularly when the salaries and 
home journey expenses are to be deducted from it. | 
An Cacpitats honoured by the confidence Her Majesty's 
Government have hitherto placed in me: and should Her Majesty's 
Government consider the importance of ascertaining the practica- 
bility of a railroad across the Rocky Mountains, as well aa a 
more extended acquaintance with the geological structure of those 
/ mountains themselves, worth the further sacrifice of a few hundree - 
pounds, I would propose thatthe Government grant me the whole =" = 
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of the 1,500. for expenses in this country alone for the néxt season, 


independent of salaries and the homeward travelling expenses, the 
former of which will amount to 970/., and the latter, [ hardly think, 
will exceed an equal sum, if I am allowed to adopt the route I 
propose as most conducive to the interests of science as well as the 
purposes of economy. The only objection that can be urged to 
i8 proposition is, that Captain Hawkins and his party haye been 
sent to the west side of the mountains. But their work, a5 far as I 
understand, will confine them to the neighbourhood of the 49th 
parallel, and they will not have the same facilities for accomplishing 
those objects as I shall, starting from the eastward in a higher 
latitude, where the country is safe and a emall party can travel, 
nor could they effect them as rapidly and economically as [ could. 

My plan is to send Dr. Hector to pursue his discovered route, 

ay my instructions compelled him to abandon, while I and my 
secretary, Mr. Sullivan, will follow a different line of traverse to 
the Pacific, so as to ascertain as much as possible of the nature of 
the si lying between the mountains and the sea north of the 
Slst parallel. | | ; 
__M. Bourgeau, who has made a magnificent collection of Alpine 
pane during his tour in the mountains, will return to London, vi 
Pembina at St. Paul's, in order to fulfil his botanical engagements 
for 1860. I have to express my thanks to him for his most 
unceasing exertions, not only in his botanical labours, but for his 
zeal and care as manager of the provisions and stores of the 
Expedition, and his anxiety to assist me in every possible way. 

I have also to ex my satisfaction with my secretary, Mr. 
Sullivan, not only for his zeal and assiduity in carrying on the 
astronomical observations, but for his assistance and exertions for 
the interests of the Expedition, particula ly with regard to the 
horses ; likewise for his care and regularity with the accounts, which, 
in a country where everything is siatuctat on a system of “ barter,” 
are of a very complicated nature. 

T have the honour to enclose two maps. The first contains the 
routes of the whole Expedition, together with those of the branch 
parties. The other is a rough enlargement of 4 portion of this, in 
order to display with greater clearness our different routes of 

ion while in the mountains, ‘The map is not final as 
reeertn the mountains, a Dr, Hector's longitudes are by account, 
ee require correction ; the remainder, however, is completed 

d I , big” t Pi r 
and 1 beg it may be preserved, as we have no time to make a 
copy. 

: We have barely returned from the plains into Fort Edmonton 
in time to receive and answer our letters by the “ fall boats,” 
which start again immediately after they are unloaded, to 
- anbeipate the setting of the ice. Our time, therefore, is very 
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short; and"although I have troubled your Lordship with a Ion 
letter, yet I patina to omit a great deal P ioformation 


: in the journal. 
Fort Edmonton is the largest trading post in the Saskatchewan, 

A little agriculture is carried on ; they tod tolerable wheat, and 5 

grind it in a windmill, The potatoes are excellent, and Horned) 

cattle continue out the whole winter, and still are thriving. How- 

ever, I cannot observe much as yet; my whole time been 

ses with the men’s accounts and the correspond 
The Red River men return to Carlton by the 






have made arrangements for their conveyance to Red River 
Settlement, and give them the balance of their pay in orders on 


the Hudson Bay Company. The Lake St. Ann men are paid in 
goods, as money is not known in this country, and I am now 
"ples Be value for their wages in goods ordered by me for the 
Expedition, charging them the Company's prices. It would be 
impossible to send an account down now, but I will forward one 
Sse winter express, along with the whole corrected map of the 
Expedition, and the observations. 

must now beg leave to draw your Lordship’s attention to that 
portion of my original instructions of March $1, 1857, which directs 
me as follows :— 

“ You will endeavour from the best information you can collect 
to ascertain whether one or more practicable passes exist over the: 
Rocky Mountains within the British territory, and south of that 
known to exist between Mount Brewn and Mount Hooker.” 

In accordance with these instructions, I first obtained the beat 
information I could collect, which proved so vague as to be utterly: 
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River) ; I myself, accompanied by inde | 





the probable existence of which I had informed Her Majesty's 
Government before receiving the command of the Expedition. I 
directed Lieut. Blakiston to undertake the Kutanie Passes sup- 
posed to be in American territory, Lieut, Blakiston threw up his 
command in order to carry out that object independent of me ; but 
with the assistance of Mr. Sullivan, 1 was also able to effect that. 
portion of what was to have been his duty myself, This comprised 
the southersmost pass within the Britishterritory. Lieut, Blakiston's 
pr ag may perhaps have a value hereafter as a corroboration 
f iy own. | 
‘he fact is that the knowledge the Indians possess of the 
mountains is very small; even among those said to “know the 
mountains ” their knowledge is very limited indeed. ‘This is casily— 
accounted for by the scarcity of the game, which offers no induce-- _* _. 
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met tothe Toiians erento go there I fear if Dr. apenas 
this co ; without his pass, much difficulty m 

Nesact polit Siler eedien ek of tin 

, and the woods dense, and no one could 

| Dow: the most unfavourable result 

would even be desirable i tht case, as it would eet theq uestion 

of the possibility o of the easy construction of a railway across the 








Rocky V I tata ims for ever at rest. 
I will now enumerate the several ae which have been 
discovered and laid down. 


Ist. From south branch Saskatchewan 

Two, ie., Kanarisski Pass aiid VermiBon Past” 
Zud.. From Kutanie River to Columbia: 

Two, t.e., the Lake Pass and Beaver Foot Pass, 
Srd. From south branch Saskatchewan to north branch : 

One, i. the Little Fork Pass. 
4th. From south branch Saskatchewan to Columbia: * 

_ One, te, the Kicking Horse Pasa. 


Tn addition to these discovered passes, the Northern Kutanie 
Pass has been laid down, and found to be entirely within the 
british territory, and I have named this the British Kutanic Pass. 

- With: to the expressed wish of Her Majesty’s Government 
that I ehould communicate with Sri Hawkins, I beg to state 
that I shall endeavour to find an o ity of doing so. 

In. hare: to) ackuowris the receipt of your Lord- 
ship's courteous’ expr ons on the sujet of ny. etn of 1h 








March, 1858. T have also to acknowl the receipt of 
abstract account for the financial year 1857-: - 
I have, &e., 


JoHN PALLISER, Capt., 
Commanding N. British American Exploring Expedition, 
The ch rl Hion, se whet M.P., 
de, 
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Fort Edmonton, Saakatchewan, October 9, 1858, 
Beek gro the honor to report the safe arrival of myself and party at this 
tion from the remainder of the Expedition, from the time of our separa- 
instructions T conducted ae y line on August 3, according to 
Old Bow F the Expedition without loss of tine to the sitg of the 
wis vw or, and arrived cebiy deters of the 7th On the 5th wo 
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oe ee Te el onk ont tue Geen Its site is 
Sel of ter, al of wich bat hog remainder of the fart 








oithts fret partie the valley ot ren five p es of mountains 
at right ingles to the obbaderd crystalline — 
coupact foasiliferons limeston fone (mee “likely « of carboniferous age) dip 
a0? to w.a.¥., but havi. obscure plications, ‘Two well-r peas 
occlir of either side of the valley, Which M, Bourgeau named “ Grotto 


jeachectuintna aaiormancol heen, 
A the fi of the follg mornin ving taken bea 
of MM. inchs soe remained to —— the mounts) Te Sas pe 
trough-like : to 6.8K, oie eat to 

Bow River in the a alte tiene te posi This trough i ntinerts 
run through the mountains, tay ond tbe athe h sha vivecbevapniatenterk 
it, the latter being between ** Cascade “Rundle” Mountains, — 








h he | bject eal exami 
From the Cascade Mount the river valley a coda 
Sits ck eat cusne train ne Seba; wa  Saw- 
~ eat ciere ceca elma aes Piaving oly 
tight ciation to w.5.W, 
fter following at Cate” then was reached, to ¥.w, for three da 
on the “8 She [ artived osite th ce tot 





The mountains hel 
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The height of land is in 61° 8 30” by longitude by account 116° 357 w, It 
in ty oi : , betwen ovtlying shoulders of two anow-clad mountains, 
we ‘satvaosbr do Mr. Ball and Colonel Lefroy, the latter being to the west, 
The ascent to the watershed from the Saskateliewan is hardly perceptible to 
the traveller, who is prepared for a. tremendous climb by which to reach the 
dividing ridge of the Rocky Mountains, and no labour would be be seman, 

(cus phat of dering Strive to combiruct an easy road for carts, by which it 
ieht be attained. 

he three following daya were cecupied in the descent of Vermilion River, 

alter Howing to a.w, by w. for nine miles, eae af mecca colnsn 


which, 

to G5. for 18 miles, when it again changes to s., escaping into a wide valley to 
join a.much amaller stream, which is the Kntnnie River, 

Jo ita. course of about 40 miles it descends 1,227 feet, so that at its junction 
seen ir pandeldedb egrets vor nee ab 
Tt becomes of considernble ai & Very abort its source, as it 
receives: tributaries from glaciers which oceupy the valleys, of cunts 
Lefroy, ] and Goodsir, The valley through which it flows is 

only at on point, “ The "near its lower part, where two lofty 
mountains seein to close in on the stream, without, however, in reality causing 


any great difficulty in passing along its hese, ed 
A road for carta down the valley of Vermilion River, from the height of land 

to the Kutanie River, could be cleared without difficulty ; for, supposing the 
road to follow a straight line along the river, and the descent to be uniform, 
which it almost is, the incline would only be 40 feet in a mile, or 1 in 135, 

Sigg q anes ripe steps, either “ih the ascent or descent, Mg aoe 
With the sinall altitude to be passed over, very favourable points in the 
consideration. of this pass as kee of so K . 
Fas mee eaters aa to which is called t! ich 
! utanie River accounts given by Indiana, so I have thonght it 
better to confine the fo Sas totes yy oh dean . 






rer name to the stream by wh 
: scoords better with the nature of the valleys, 
an Mhaipoiicant stream before receiving the Vermilion. River 
a valle ‘ 
The forks of Kutanie and V, 
did not trust to the 


hy a system of be: a, Or Deg 

I should have - i-very much to have descended. the | i 
atmo distance, to find if there is any oan in ite te ayerreaenelanie 
Wellected to the west without follostes tae ley by-which a passage could 





camp, attracted by the scent. 





ane 





i. Soto tgp da pe wpa oe about feet above 
tlie oye), ee to B.s.E, actrees 
we had now struck was the bead of the north branch of the | 
wished to follow it down ; but if my barometer and sympiesometer were acting 
with any approach to eccniaceesssieb. seore aubvwr ahined otum ‘lbrel write wrisak' Tact 
found to. be the elevation of the Mountain House during Inst winter, so that 
this could not be the case, In addition, the change in the vegetation, ly 
atari of cedar, convinced me that we were really on o nch of the 

ii 

Laccordingly only followed it for twodays, and on the 29th reached the mouth 
ofa large tibutary, to x.w. This river is much larger than the Vermilion 
River, and about four times the size of the stream into which it flows, being 
about equal to the south branch at the point where we left it. 

ilars.1 remnant & menace im Shen cheat fre sry: ores, erbering 
senseless, and disabling me for some time, My recovery might have : 
Pee eere ic cag eae eae arvine, 

| ary on. after sb Matic ee 


int ak msm age ‘oLonly 20°, and after poasing over a fine fall of about 
The mouth of Beaver Foot River is about $18 fect below the height of land 
where we first struck it, 


rood cogs nite unable to I sent my interpreter, Peter Eruanius, to 
ascend Mount Hunter, which is nied in the of Kicking Horse River. 
Frank + Ale it and chtshiel view, to the west, of enow-clad peaks 
né far as the eye can reach, Over the tops of Brisco's range, id oll: to: tbe tes 
of a.w., he oc perceive no mountains; so that if that portion of country is 
occupied by any, they must be of very inferior altitude. 

It was my intention to have crossed Brisoo range on foot, but my unfortunate 
accident quite unfitted me for the task. 

The angle of Ki pare bce is in lat. 61° 10° w., long. 117° 26" w, 

While traversing | eng 4 ore pomni on the Kutanie River, we have 
had no tril to follow, and it did not to bave been frequented by Indians 
for many years. Thieme se aeenc of gine all the mor 
The only animal which seemed to oocur wt all waa the : The Indian 
eaw one, and in the evenings we beard them calling, as y skirted round our 
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The bottom of the valley is occupied by ‘so much moms that we were 
saliead es bong chong: arene altar tastaog- Gahan rstneds very 


. “und 3 the latter of which ia the magnificent prusche, 








| rahul pat ae SSA Maorline sind as could bear the motion, 
and on the 2nd Sept, reached the height of land. In doing so we a | 
2,021 feet. Unlike the Vermilion River, the Kicking Horse River, although - 
id, descends more by a succession of falls than by a gredual slope, Just 
mfore we attained the height of land, we ascended more than 1,000 feet in 
about a mile, down which the stream leaps by a succession of cascades, 
This height of land ts 6,120 feet above the sea, and isin Int. 519 24’ »,, long, 

7? 20 w., The waterline is in a flat valley, clothed withttine open forests 

“spruce, lying between Mount Vaux and the eastern end of the Waputtechk 
Mountains, . 

Here, to our great joy, we found tracks of game again. 

On the morning of the 3rd we followed down small stream over a wooded 
neg about six miles, and only descended about 60 feet from the height of 
| when we came to a large river, flowing to 6.x., which the Indian at once 
LO as the south branch, from which we had been absent about two 


The same afternoon he killed a moose, which relieved us from want, and we 
also fell in with a band of cnet ety who had just come over by a direct 


We bad several days of severe weather at this time; a great deal of snow 
ita. on bere with the Indians on account of our horses 
(tiring rest, and als get them to dry our moosemeat properly for us as 
On 8th September T started to ascend the south branch, not following the 
| by which the Indians had come, and which they described as very easy, 
mit to endeavour to pose from its head waters to thos of the weat branch, 
All the mountains on both sides of us were now snow-clad ; those on tho 
south side having ss PL af oct head) hy glaciers, sore of grent Rize. 
| In twa daya we reached the height of land by a gradual ascent, Here the 
motrth brane issnes from a lake about four miles long, the upper end of which 
is fed by 8 glacier which descénda from a magnificent mer de glace, occupying 
the elevated valleys of Mount Balfour, There is a small stream, however, 
Fauch Hows into this lake from a fine plain which forms the upper of the valley. 
Following Up this, we come to where it rises from a group of springs, and 
ar pee ae tele apes tecond group gives rise to the waters of the north branch. 
pro yuined at this watershed, which is the highest point we passed over with 






the loaded horses, being 6,347 feet above the sen, Snow wns lying under th 
thade of the withstanding the clear midday sun, Lat. 61° 40 x, 





| st part of the descent from this t of land was a creat contrast to 

MR Pye the south branch to reach it ; or, in the Gotiree of two miles, we 

ie icscended nbottt 1,000 fect. Four miles from the height of land, the small 

Frain Which originates there reeuives ‘4 large liranch from s.x.; which rises 

= (1 * glacier, descendine from the sume mer ie glace ws that which feode the 

: lake at the head of the sunth branch. ‘This fecder uf the north branch 1 called 


valley between Mount 





Thin great siso of thon mostana, some of which seb poco eer 60 to 
80 miles in ciz prevents the proper appreciation of their altitude ; 


reliance, 
besides, net pba t tliat of the 1 
premegey ne maggtlapigig Sep em 


nance aoe 4390 fect above the sea, It is casy of naccnt, a4 it terminates 

grb ait 4.5 eso th ea of the valley, I had only to 
owe over the series of moraines which lie in front of it, That portion 

within the valley is about five miles long and three wide; it is 600 feet 

p at its lowor part, | xt its surface at thé upper end is 1,560 above the valley 

at tts base. It is fod aot a narrow spout-like glacier from the mer hk 

above, I ascended Sullivan Peak to the north of it, having an altitude of 

7,808 feet, and. obtained s splendid view of the immense mee of too whieh 





a lat tuffalo 

ng showed hat ls mst have en not many years ago. g petites 

eet te ete ea One to the 
actif ae ay atl found to be 8,013 feet above the sea. On the 
east aide of allay 6 whet 1 oieider to be the comtinnaSoe st oer ae 


range, #0 that the fe plain lies in the same trough-like valley of the 


mountains as that * which Castle Mountain stands, and which is ee 


to the north-east of Mounts Richardson and Murchison. 
While resting here the ludian shot some of the big horna, the meat ehh, 


a. 
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rane te aie mae a eT ae ates alee They oocur 


Tigh portios of sum a the Petar oles 


inthem, ‘The following day we arrived : at Big Horn River, where 


= 









The true animal oie ote TEMOUFL EAL is the white which alwn 
at high of the chain. It 
Bee cance te 
ita im the valleys 


the north branch enta throug the mountains more. direct! y 
and is accordingly much shorter, . 
fp : : wiiee then the: alley of sny ctbet Oras hae 
ns in th taina, and it is skirted by terrace levels consisting of deposits 
of shingle, white calcareous clay, and sand i gee eels ap the grent fork. 
Its abe noe prety panaraing :¢ eatin igo ae eer © 
re it iaaues fire ‘mountaina, Havi a tributary from the 
o I named Wi bow ne a Whit ceat " River, I passed out of the 
mountains on the afternoon of the 18th, after having been rere a travell in 
bern in 
eee Reh Hoey, eED po. re ond as nite unfit 
or the long trip w remained before une ag Fea aig ats feeding 
alr of ty ono ens enters it between the main 
i range is exceedingly ity 8 Almiust entirct of 
fetch: Besides L wished to t a series of observations tsi saet mfr 
eo as to determine, if possi the oxact longitude of this place, and by 
comparing that with the longitude of Bow Fort, obtain the direction of this 
a me ahve eal 7 the two places ocon ep lg onc itions with reference 
: Sapagar do of the point wher the north branch leaves the mountains 
20's. ‘The longitude I have not yet ascertained, but by. aecount 


I aca this the Indian killed several ewes of the big hort 
lay a ried . scrve as psrrision to take us to cecal 
Here we Were met by a band of Assinchoines, came and camped beside 
TEE nn oak hares for one that was too Bn 
ALL tosettled ime 
several inches of aw fell, which endo o lie on ee We 
started for the Hocky Mountain House on the 27th, and, leaving the north 
neh to the south, passed through a nick in PBraxean range, “This range. is 
formed of limestone beds tilted up at an angle of 30° to Ww. They are 
to their summits on the west side, and rise to about § 2,000 deet above the 


ren 
agnin met the north branch, we followed it down through thick 
ey hay on the tigint of the dist, wo reached the Mountain Fort in lat, 
+ long. 116° 7’ w, The fe fort is deserted all stunmer, being only 
winter for the Blackfeet. The traders had not yet arrived, so we found it 
es nine very desolate, with the yoda A choked with weeds, and all the 
nlows and doors were standing apen. We took possession of it for the two 
Eakin. we were at ila place, Bid fol Sad tae eke ee 


124 Fad October 1 left the Mountain House for Ed 
add Ors monton, following the rouwd 
| at Pebween the two places last winter, We were again out. of 
os cea y_ftavelling among poplars, wa had no difficulty 

severe snow storm, w ich covered the nil to the depth of 18 inches, 
quite fatigued our horses, so that we had to load our ‘riding ee see this 
manner only with difficulty reached this place on the 7th. 
T remain, &e., 

James Hecron, M.D. 
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Chaps. Sous Patan, &e. &e, 
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OnsznvaTiogs for Larirupe made by Dr. Hecror when detached from the 
ite Expedition, Ii 
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Longitudes oMained by Observation, 
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= No. 4. 


Fort Edmonton, Saskatchewan, January 10, 185). 

My Lonp,—l avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the 
-  Huilson- Bay See neat Winter Express to send a few lines to 
your ip, although I have nothing of any importance to 
— ig to the atree of the pier ae ‘ele 
wut a stop for the present to the farther progress of the Expedition, 
ants after our arrival at winter nisin here, Dr. Hector 
started as soon as the snow was sufficiently deep for slcighing, to 
wecend the Red Deer River, with the object of ne the 
remainder of a portion of country re visited last fall. I also 
started myself ina south-easterly direction to examine the country 
surrounding Beaver Lake. 
Lam happy to say that the horses are enduring the severities of 
the winter very fairly ; I have lost but two as yet, and I trust.that the 
rst, with few exceptions, will outlive the winter, They are at 
present removed about twenty miles from the fort, for fear of being 
cee the Indians; they are guarded by three of my men 
stationed there, and constantly visited either by my secretary, Mr. 
Sullivan, or by myself. The horses we ride backward and forward 
for that fe dap are being stabled at the fort. 

‘The fort ts built altogether of wood, consisting of one good-sized 
house two storeys high, inhabited by Mr. Christie, the officer in 
charge of this post and the Company's traders, and also by 
ourselves during our stay here. Adineing this honse are the 
storehouses of the Company, containing their goods and furs, 
besides the log houses inhabited by the men engaged by the 
®ompany, together with their wives and families, "The whole ig 
surrounded by wooden pickets or piles, firmly driven into the 
ground close together, and about 20 fect high, ” 

fn shape it is an irregular hexagon, about 100 yards long and 
70 wide, and contains a population of about 40 men, a0) women, 
and 50 children, almost entirely supported on buffalo meat, the 
hauling of which, for sometimes upwards of 250 miles across the 
plains, is the source of great and most fruitless expense. Indeed, the 
haba “ag pp of providing for a consumption of 700 lbs. of 
butfulo meat daily, and from so great a distance, would frequent 
become very precarious, were it not for an abundant supply of f 
from Lake St. Ann, about 50 miles to the west of the fort, whence 
they are capable of hauling 30,000 or 40,000 in a season: these 
are a fine wholesome white fish, averaging four pounds weight 
each. Resides this, great quantities of provisions are traded here ; 
_ itis the principal depot for provisions, as the several brigades of 
a ‘Oats are most supplied from this place. Few fine furs are traded 
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belonging to a settlement recently made at Lake St. Ann's. + 
There 8 a Roman Catholic Mission, under the direction of two 

French priests, who have induced the half-breeds to cultivate the 

ground, and sometimes they realize very fair crops of barley and 


A very little agriculture is feebly carried on about Fort 
Edmonton, owing partly to the want Sf daeaistetice with even the 
leading principles of agriculture, and principally from the disin- 
poreeris both men and women to work steadily at any 

"icuitural occupation. | 

I have the honour of enclosing a letter from Dr, Hector on the 
subject of the geology of that portion of country which was explored 
last year ore Expedition, also the astronomical observations of 
last year, which I request may be forwarded to the Geographical 
Society. I shall reserve my observations, and those of my secretary, 
Mr. Sullivan, on the longitude of Edmonton until the state of the 
atmosphere will allow (perhaps) of greater accuracy, for it is 
important that its longitude should be more accurately ascertained 
than any one has obtained it hitherto. 

I avigig malay r . sihed of observations taken on the 
comet, which | will feel much obliged by your Lordship's forwardi 
to the Astronomical Society. oe : a 

As I had the honour to communicate my plans and intentions 
already to your Lordship in my letter of October last, I shall not 
take up any more of your time. 











I have, &e., : 
JouN Pautiser, Captain, 


Commanding N.W. British American 
_ PS. Tam unable as yet to forward the accounts of the present 
financial year, as they have not yet arrived from Montreal, where 
they are sent to be priced by Sir George Simpson. J. P. 








Fort Edmonton, Saskatchewan, January 10, 1859. 
Sin,—I have the honour to make the following report of my gvological 
observations during the past season, in which are embodied only the principal 
resulta and general features of the country examined, the details being reserved 
fora more elaborate study and comparison than can be executed here, 

On starting from Fort Carlton on 14th of June, 1855, we crossed the low 
tract of prairie land which is bounded to the west by that line of high ground 
which has been traced from longitude 108° w, sweeping to the x.w. to moet 
the south branch of the Saskatchewan at the elbow, known as the “Coteau des 
Prairies,” and from that point being continued to the north branch as tho Vaud 





Hills and Eagie Hills, while scros® that river it re-appears as the Thickwood <<“ 
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and White Lake Hills. Tho average elevation of these plains alvve Carlton 
(which is boilt upon the h , 35 feet above the water) is 250 feet, 
or 2125 feet above the level of tho seo, and on it ret eee 
which have survived the ; denudation, rising as rounded 
hills from 300 to 400 feet in t, euch as Moose Hill on the south branch, 
t ue Hill by iteolf ona of which is opposite 
ltgn and the other to Forte 4 la Come. T plains are plentifully 
with errmtic blocks of all. sizea, aoe ents of the rocks of the 
qanitic belt-which rans to x.w. from Lake operior to the Arctic Sea, with 
others of magnesian limestone and baff-coloured quarizose rock of Silurian age, 
which crops out all along the western flank of that range. A vereveleedle 
line of the magnesian limestone bouldera occurs at the distance of 20 miles 
above Carlton, crossing the country from the Thickwood Hills in a southerly 
direction towards the Moose Hills on the south branch 
This limestone con contains the same indistinct fossiliferous markings ax that at 
the Stony Hill behind Fort Garry. Some of these masses are of immense 
~isudyrarg Cong of portions several beds which only or cobere to 
form the y are. all hee without an Incial markings, 
ec sn ae sides highly lis ant enanithoat from the buffalo 
tions mga One of these bho ripper Y anid catnputed.to 
The nearest known point where this limestone occurs in situ, from whence 
these blocks may have been derived, is 170 miles distant to x.x. 
“‘Disregarding, for the sake of cleamess, the otder in which the country was 
he eal al nt onee an account of the whole “drift” phenoinena 


_." See travelled to the west the drift was found to preserve tho same 
Miineral character of variable pro abe aalaaceny of sand and clay, having boulders 
d, but chiciy with ab ¥ py Droconinebing: The boulders Leora 
auae size, arid isd thse ‘of rare aa the highe pisins 
are gained, At Fort Bamouton & for nner ‘fond it difficult lst int 
to procure fragmenta with which to make Lime for medicinal poe 
though the river bed is strewn with those Stage SSapereecm Ita dep 
becomes much less, forming only a superficial oo to older strata, chee 
observed in the river sections to the west of the Basie fits 
As we approached tho Tiocky Mountains, it quite Sie Gesppoe from the table 
and is only to be found in depressions of the plain through which streams 
run, and even the existence of true drift in these places ix rende al doubtful, 
ering to the posreienes of more recent deposits, which have beerformed of ita 
mn 
AL tho altitude of 4000 fet above the sea, and at the distar Ff 60 mil 
of in resting ton however occtrs a ve ary grenrtor tase 
. ry oxtraordinary group of blocks 
of granite, Testin restin a Pes al cap formed of sandstone strata, to be after- 
Me Hn are of great size, one having been catimated 
to weigh ) tons “hth . ‘lying miles apart, they seem to consist of tho 
aame rock, viz., a mixture 0 Ciel with red felspar, the latter predominating, 
inated in very minute flakes. N 
rocks have been amet with ‘on this side of the wavershed of the mountaice ana 
Be cer ame enact ytetmmr the 


t smooth surf although in gen y are rhom- 
boiddal f ia fear Paige go trackad into several plenen, wis mrp Macon 9 
oe have Sve ap time formed part of a whole, 
If these were derived from the granitic belt to the I belie 
al] the other boulders on the pl eon ad 
‘og athe aanetemptn cot ge eigenen Ftp trace oe 


From the 
= on the western varge of te drit: deposit, xd ther te ea oe were 


-_ 
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found as a Fale to diminish in size in that direction, itn ay be that the presence 
of these large blocks is due to very different agencie rai nt at least in the 





aris spite aa 
. in, along the base of the mountains, neither on the high platenns nor in 
the profound valleys by which these aro traversed, were there observed any 
traces of the drift, or its ene ar era Within the outer range of the 
mountains, which are compurativel and wooded to their summit, the 
alleys ae cccupial by faense depots. of ruta rounded shingle, composed of 
fragments of the various rocks which have been found to compose the moun- 
tains, This pr et pa in some places is loose, and mixed with » large 
vel, in others is cemented by calenreous matter into 


ip redpen en of by 
conglomerate. It fills op the valleys not only along the edge of the 


sacitala tai Tink clea viahik isto thle takesine ited on Gane marked Lermce 
levels along the streams. ‘This is well exhibited on the branch of the 


of its course through : the mountains, expanding where it widens so as to form 


ve Pe a eeiitaerts vote, ae alwa Rotatier oe eae 
level ground the river, rendering the road Pla prac % 
Towards the u ends of the valleys | creator Dear eet 


#0 increases as to replace altogether the a 

calcareous Inud of ghateaiing whiteness, ‘This same eet babe howe roel of 
development in the valleys on the west side of the watershed, forma 

levela.in exactly the same manner, I observed no a beda with + there, 
however, that apparently being replaced by fine sand ep 

In the valley of Bow River there is much less of calcareous matter in 
the deposit, it having more of a loose mee easel od ap at the entrance 
to the valley in the neighbourhood of the Bow Fort, rarely exhibiting the 
terrace lovela. 

In the smaller gorges, where streams come down from the mountains, it is 
replaced by an angular“ breccia,” of which patches cling in the most singular 
positions, This Intter deposit is most likely of the nature of glacier morines, 
although it is found where no glacier occurs anywhere in the neighbourhood. 
Istana however, thatthe ‘giacters. in ‘ths chain had, at one time, extended a 
considerable beyond their present limits, and therefore of that time 
mae may have existed in portions of tte mounteina whete:noW there 


rpsteraines so boar seem. to Bragg in pret the same altitude in 
“phere te of ut f 


hit of 1000 feet nbove the 
level of at their sent 
so pat ot ha different heights of land, the casiness of the 
pass curresponded with aoaers to gegevens these deposita had remained un- 
bxiohed; ontik 1 to peculiarities in the form of the valleys, In the case of 
every height of land, whether of these examined by Captain Palliser or by 
myself, with the single exce of the Vermilion pass, the slope sores mine 
to the east, but to the west. t descent i4 with extreme ge ag hagge 
from these deposits having been dg om mut close up to the rocky cir ag of 
the height of land, by currents actin the western side of the chain, while 
on the east the erosion has been m re fewble. 
How ae this may depend on tise ‘ifferente between the width of the 
valleys which pass through the flanking chains on the east side of the height 
of land from those on the west Tam not pe prepared to say, until the nature of 
the country to the west 
arrests Seti crn oe chain while submerged, would of course be greatly 
modified in their action by an ifferonces. | 
Respecting the age of Tike depostte Tam in doubt. They extend towagls 
the east along the river valleys, at least shingle deposits of the same nature 
are found at a considernble distanc® from the mountains, in the arses of th “= 
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north branches, d of the Hed Deer River. Its relitiona to the 
drift a eres ot Spotlatt iy as the boulders which mark its 
presence are only in that diarit of country found on rounded knolls away 
trom the rivera, _ 


From observations made Inst summer on the south branch, the 
winter on the north branch of ie faxictaecan cienan aor this 
Beason, ane the group mong, wh at with px ers: of wore es 
oncretionary node a atone | latter coutain fragments. Z. 
taoeous fossils Snake Portage (which is in Int, 54°, and 
long. Tee SY eee sar ger ar branch, in a south-south-casterly 
5 Suni fc Pant las branch, the distunce in a straight line 

between these two places boing 240 miles. The north branch, which flows 

fom the Snake Forte to soath-cst, exhibits tn its banks sctions of of these 

clays until iy Cepiione under t ee of drift at the Eagle Hills, 
0 


thus crow his formation uely, it forming a strip of not more than 
60 miles in beondth Sintiae ts is be akties or hot cannot be ascer- 


lt i. difGcnlt to observe any lip, but I think they must have a slight ineli- 
nation to porth-enst, At the Snake Portage these clays are of d clear bluc 
colour, soft, and having solonéte crystals. in: tolerable abundance. At Fort 
Pitt and at the beep wegen talent ery gd yatgaen the same cluracter, 
brown colour, with waite ee rim very frequent, and the 
eto nt fm ara A do ge Ti Is they are not so moist, 
nf a compact shale of a bl batt plot: muchstained with 
| ferragino: ; it cracks up into very «mall f ragments with concloidal 
satrfaces : belther are the septarim so abundant, This fon formation here, if dried 
would much resemble the shales observed at Long River, and 
at Fort Grek on the Aasinboin, arn the summer of 185 little way 
above the Snake Guake Fortean (which Place T again visited this autumn) hills rise 
abare the plain level i gee a river to about 800 to 500 feet, such 
as the Bla : Hills, Snake Hills, and Egg Lake Hilla; these consist of coarse 
grits formed of pink and green grains with a small amount af calearoons 
coment, quite the same as those observed in the ag ge of the Mountain 
House. They are in thin beds which weathe roidal masses, anil 
between these beds of bine and purple olay are found I It is the same sand- 
stone as is found throughout the Edmonton and Mountain House ooal basins, 
forming the floor upan which they rest. 
These basins are divided from each other by a great thickness of buff. 
coloured sandstone of much the same texture, but not so distinctly bedded, 
which forme a = ee crossing the country from Red Door River at the 











Fin Sem bina by th usquachis on eae! River to the north branch at 

braham's Gates, "At these places it forma lofty agian, which I think 
sit he similar to those described ag ds mmparts on the Mackenzie and 
Peace Rivers. 


On Red Deer River, in Int, 62° 12° Ny long. 113° w., an oxtensive deposit 
of coal was discovored aasocinted with the sume sands and clays as at rie Re eg 


trate eat forme bode of much grenter thickness, howev one of three 

eda Pe at rntich 12 feet: were pure I, tho Focaatae 

carbonaceous © At one = ech tam ge 0 Whole bed ex 

in a cliff about 300 yands in Sg Pig ocenns sliding of the 
K contining to ppl te For as long as 

ov hayes 1 fa pre tothe akan sumer or 


A. heavy sulphurous and jimy stnell pervades the air for miles around, 
— The extent of this coal deposit along Rod Deer River ia for 14 miles. In 


= 
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following wp the river it is snececdel by the sandstone eli #, Apparently 
substituti rie se the coal group nor the beds of ranistone ha Ae 
perceptible dip, and this is exactly the eume manner in w h the passase is 
ellected fwesa the sane groupe a“ the Mountain House. 

Lower down on the river the coal ja succeeded by white marls and mands, 
with beds of calearcous grit, which weather to a bright red colour, t 
these beds there occur a great profusion of f ents of silicified exogendus 
wood, This group, however, was better oxhi on Battle River, where they 
dip to north-east at a very low angle. ‘The valley of that river above its 
elbow is about 14 feet deep, and exlubits in ite banks phenomena somewhat 
like those at La Hoche Pereés, ‘The #trata conaist of banded clays and orn 
coloured splintery limestone, with one bed quite filled with fragtoents of siliok- 
fied wood, of an ashy or black colour. ‘Towards the ah of the section 
eee saan sandy. conototions, in some of w' I found a few 


beautifi beggar principal of which were a small aviculi. a 
poetesneatt d other littoral Tete a bia yin aS 


There is also a cai ype inchea oa imama ny 008 entirely Sabin. 
fragments of a apecies. of ‘oOstrea, Comented together by coarse sand, ‘This h 
I detected at several pointa along the valley, and by using it as a teat found 
thyt the wholaggroup had a gentle inclination to north-enst. At the puint 
Where we crossed Battle River a second time, in Int, 699 25° ¥., seni 
111° GY w., in the bed of the stream, and at the foot of the scetion deserihed 
alave, the firat coal met with in our progress westward was observed. 
Whether this be the same coal, however, aa that on Red Decr River ane at 
Edmonton, or a thin bed, such as was observed at La Roche Pereée, and of 
quite a different are, Twas unable to determine, If the former, then it ia 
certainly overlaid by the ostrea and avieula beds; and these fossils when 
compared at home will throw much light on the true age of thia enal. I 
regret to say, that owing to the bursting of the ay of the kegs in which 
they were packed for carriage to Edmonton from the How Fort, some of these 
fossils, as well as others, were lost on the road; but I hope yet to have an 
opportinity of procuring another set.) , 

is group of strata, characterized by the light-coloured marls which 4 en 

found in Battle and Red Deer Rivers, was not eet d along the north branch, 
The distance between the two points where they were found on the former 












Sasine tae: ‘Non sere aE Within 
40 suiles. of the extern Hteita trne chain. At 


mence to undulate, at first gently, bot soon assuming most intricate plications, 
The section along the Little Hed _ River displays the structure of the near 


range, Which is wholly made up of the plications of the more superficial trata. 
The grits and clays of the Snake t Sp 


“Orage agin To-appeir in this seotion, and 
are ken not only to change from taeie Wases boric Arrangement, but also 
to lose their original mineral character, the clays ing indurated and 
converted into bard shales with a smooth soapy streak, while the sandstone 
beds are cleared in their original lines of false ing, and tendered so very 
much harder, that in the summer when T observed isolated sections I was 
not sure of their identity, and only removed m rdonbts this winter by an 
examination of the continuous section afforded by Littl: Red Deer Tiver, © 


From under this group the septaria clays arise, also much altered in - 


character, but I obtained fragments of the same fossils that were found at 
Fort Pitt, and the elbow of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, so that f 
have no doubt of their identity, They are found on the west side of the outer 
range in the valley which intervenes between it and the main chain. . 


The Rocky Mountains, ns far as the west sido of the watershed, consist of _—*_ 


parallel ranges running from ».x.W. to 5.a.£. between the north branch and 


* Cd 


i, = 





Bow River, but south of that changing to nearly north and south. These 
Sehmne See 


the of the chain a, anal gee gaa. the Bow Fort 
to the Saw k Tnge are composed of a blue limestone, sometim 

, Sommetines compact, - soetiMes mabbpbesen with fossils which 

either to the earboniferona or Devonian o Asn role, these strata 


the west; the samo beds are, however, ited again and again, being 
gee ry seis: Behind the Bow Fort, the 
mountains rise as aliffs made-up of the cat-edges of thoso-struta, elovated 
to the height of | feet. Borne up on these limestones is a mass of strata 
composed of micaccous sandstone, wi olcarbon disseminated, This 
eroup also a along Bow River and Deadman Hiver, after they leave the 
moun tans. ate with these sandstones are intercalated carbonaceous shales, 
among which mic to be found traces of coal and carboniferous plants, of which 
latter one was a Salamis, somewhat like Calamites cannmformis of the cool 
measures at home, 
on the flanks of the limestone ranges are patches of the septaria 
clays 2 sre ap Which are cae neg at n iistence by their earthy appearance. 
Such patches are found th the mountains at different points, Thus 
at the Vermilion River, the beds which, by their decomposition, give rise. to 
enormons quantities of ochre along the courses of the smaller streafn, secm to 
belong to this group, At the angle which this river makes, about fourteen 
miles from its source, there is a small patch of about one square mile in extent 
Which presents an unmixed soil of ochre of a light reddish yellow oulour, 
without & trace of vegetation on its surface. 
| To the west of the Sawback range the limestone was not observed, that 
rang tert of ita bed cropping ont vertically along the east side of 
a valley, in stands ‘Castle Mount, composed of horizontal beds of a hard 
qari ate, pas g into a conglomerate, and Leapped by brown slaty 
| the Saskatchowan, this 








Sees | sin. cn the worth Hesmehot ane 

wr fs Been to r Litres tice, 
leant ast Rett the bei nt, bt i cing Veron 
consist of the same rocks as the Castle Mount, Vermmilio 
Kiver a white slate is mot with, which again blue com- 
pact ‘cagpeotier associated with a clay eee, eee sc deep bi lavers. 
the north branch of the Saskatchewan, the an hic at ite source are 


wither of this blue limestone and banded schist, 
very complicated relations of these stmin render it impossible to form 


ot Fs “ie eked regarding their thickness or relative positions from data 
cho _ wipe Pie a rapid survey, eterna it is pear bey that they 
massive mountain chains in the world, the to 4 

ore oh el le step as the survey was made, bogmply 

The ag singularfact is, that bo tmece of the eruptive rocks which have 

© great cofvulsive moremetite of this portion of the earth's crust 

should te found in connexion with the Gnding.t ine of the mountains, from 





Pace Oss the tein of of Mexico, Hudson Bay, the Arctic 


| : of thee ia op gti Sarat to be 
mar ie the val 

by slaty oe » lower wr Bis oo Vermilion the idchista ‘are Perse 

eens ne piping ra saa Mans to the south, however, 


that the motintains along the cast sido of tho 
Kutanie E 
sui Tally a xan ra lay Sale, wiiol: ale oruas: shows 
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AXIV. ath Instruments and Observations Jor Longitude far 
Travellers on Lane. By Col. G. Everest, v.r.n.a.s., &e. “i 


Sin,—In a former paper I addressed some remarks to the Pre- 
sient and Council of the Royal Geographical Society relative to 
the subject of observations for longitude by travellers on land; and 
a3 a wish was expressed on that occasion that I should revert to 
the subject, I have taken the carliest opportunity at my leisure to 
comply therewith, 

It is manifest that besides the instability of the basis on which 
an observer stands at sea, there is this essential difference between 
the conditions of the seaman and landsman : the former requires 
the result of his labours for immediate use, whilst to the latter, time 
is of little or no moment; and provided his data be skilfully ae- 
quired and carefully and ‘legibly registered, it is virtually imma- 
terial whether at the instant, or after an interval of months, the 
Cossuaka ne Hence we gee that an acquaintance with the 

incl of ical trigonometry, or, at any rate, a practical 
ais 8 in applying the rules and formule of that branch of 

mathematics, is indispensable to the nautical man, whilst the land- 
traveller needs no preparatory knowledge whatever in the work of 
Now the | jualifications which we desire to be pozsessed by 
travellers should, like their baggage and other e uipments, be re- 
duced to the smallest compass ; for geographical data of the highest 
order are of no intrinsic value, and serve solely to localize the 
names, scenery, manners, productions, and so forth, of the countries 
visited and described ; and by how much we can li the task 
of obtaining those data, by so much do we leave traveller at 
leisure to turn his attention to the latter more popular, interesting, 
and inf 

An acquaintance to a certain extent with the heavenly bodies is 
manifestly necessary to every traveller who ey to determine 
the positions of places on the earth's surface by lunar observations : 
for example, he ought to be able to recognize the nine stars and 
four planets whose calculated distances from the moon are given 
in the * Nautical Almanack,’ pp. xii to xviii of each month. Again, 
it la Se a indis nsable that t ne writing, and more particularly the 

a be 1 ibly and unmistakeably written in the field- 
hook, for if nit there exists any uncertainty whether 5 or 3, 6 or 0,9 
or 7, and so forth, be meant, the time of those to whose lot the 
computation eventually falls, will be more or less taken up in re- 
conciling chimeras, 

Moreover, the traveller should have at his dis a os 
and portable instrament af whip he is thoroughly 
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Now all these desiderata are of easy attainment, fer a highly 
afficient altitude and azimuth instrument of the kind I should re- 
commend is to be had for from twenty to thirty guineas; and any 
sila aa ec of = and ght are aan oe and yin 

8 ordinary intelligence and powers of application, can, in the 
course peaien days, be able tomenipuiats tt satisfactorily, There 
is indeed no comparison between the difficulty to a beginner of 

iring skill pacha ey no an altitude and azimuth instrumeut, on 

and that of a reflecting instrument and false horizon, 

: whilst the difference of price between the two sets of 
apparatus is nearly if not quite insignificant. 

A practical acquaintance with the method of determining lati- 
tudes is of course iocieponesh le, but even in that case it is desir- 
able that the actual elements should be preserved, because, in 
working up these, there should be no doubt whatever as to the 
accuracy of the operation, to which there always is a liability when 
the results alone are given. With these few provisos I submit’ to 
the President and Gentlemen of the Council the accompanying 
form of Registry for Lunar Observations, which seems to com- 
prise all that ts requisite, and I will now, as briefly as I can, 
oe tsihl explanations as appear needful to make the question 

| Ne. 

I have, for convenience sake, assumed a latitude of 30° x. and 
longitude 90° x. of Greenwich, but as such place on the globe, 
i | ‘stem et, is not one with which I can claim a per- 
which ie e, ae gued to it the name of El Majhal, 

I suppose that the instrument employed is an altitude and 
azitouth of 6 or 7 inches diameter to the eimith circle, furnished 
with three vermers marked A, B,C, and that it has a vertical 
circle of 6 inches diameter, admitting of being turned over in 
altitude, and provided with two verniers D, E. Column No. 1 
shows the position of the divided face of the vertical circle, whether 
to the left or right of the observer. Column No, 2 serves. to 
identify the goede body observed. Column No. 8 gives the 
paeng the intervals, for it must be remarked that it is not absolute 
aes ut the differences due to those intervals that are needed. 

: ee Sg 4, o, 6, give the readings of the verniers, which 
™" 7 #8 ear as may be, apart, do not need the insertion of 
ive te: except in the case of vernier A, Columns 7 and 8 
: vf ee tes verniers of the vertical circle, which is 
quadrant Pe tie Ste eiBehea: fecen) OP 0:90 com: ach 
=-46 is supposed that the movement im azimuth is always con- 
tinuous, whether from left to right or -nice versd, but it sbi 
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here noted that on farther consideration I see reason to deviate 
from the plan of observing recommended in my former communis 


cation ; for whereas I therein say that the moon should be the last ” 


object observed in the series, J find in truth that the intervals, 
which it is on all accounts desirable should be as short as possible, 
will be lessened by considering the moon as the intermediate 
object, and reducing the positions of the stars to her time con- 
sidered as invariable, 

One series being complete, with the divided face to the observer's 
left, I suppose the vertical cirele to be turned over in altitude, 
which will bring the divided face to the observer's right, and in- 
erease the readings of vernier A from 0° to 180°; and then by 
the completion of the second series, in like manner, all the errors 
of collimation and dislevelment of the transit axis, as is elsewhere 
abundantly shown, will be self-eliminated, and every sixtieth 
degree will have come under examination | 

"Phe inequality in the pivots of the transit axis is a source of 
error which can only be got rid of by the greatest care on the part 
of the instrument-maker ; but if the observer is desirous to limit his 
labours to a single series, his instrument must be provided with a 
riding-level for adjusting the transit axis, and his vertical circle 
should be capable of reversing Y for Y, as the best method of ob- 
taining the error ofcollimation, ‘These, however, do not compensate 
for the absence of the self-eclimination principle by the means of 
the double series aa above recommended, which not only gives 
greater accuracy, but needs no computation or adjustment. 

My reasons for leaving space for a second double series are, 
that the of division to which every instrument is more or less 
liable, may be further corrected by bringing every thirtieth degree 
under one or other of the verniers ; this woul soa cn at gre 
of accuracy, but, as it is not absolutely necessary, it may well be 
left to the option of the observer. 

To fill up this form with the observed elements is all that can 
reasonably be expected from any traveller, and if the President 
and Gentlemen of the Council approve, I would suggest that a 
thousand or thereabouts of skeleton forms be necivpaniee ha kept 
in the Library of the Society, to be supplied as occasion may require 
to those who are qualified and desirous to employ them in their 
travels, 

I might here close my remarks ; but as there doubtless are many 
travellers who would prefer computing their own observations, and 
as a desire of this sort meets with my entire sympathy, I hope 
it will not be deemed intrusive if, on this subject, I add a few 








words, 

In respect to the well-known corrections in altitude for observed, 
places of the moon, parallax, refraction, semi-diameter, that due 
to the compression of the earth, &c., it would be quite nevglless to 
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say more than that they are well described in Treatises‘on Naviga- 

. tion, where the requisite Tables are given. ° 
But there is in the case before us one point to be considered, 
which is not usually referred to in those treatises : I mean the 
i correction in azimuth due to the moon's semi-dia- 
7. aa ‘meter, which is of this nature. As Z is the pole of 
| the horizon, if two vertical circles be drawn, of which 
one passes through the centre C of the moon's disk, 









one observed, and the former 
the triangle Z Cm, C m is the: emi-diameter, 
and % m is the observed zenith distance, or @ by my 
notation ; and as this is a right-angled triangle, and 
C m or r is very amall, the value as affects the 
azimuth is manifestly 2 = r, sec. a. 

In the accompanying diagram, which is intended 
to represent a stereographic projection of the celestial 
pcg ee adapted to the occasion of our acquaint- 
, ance El Majhal (the eye being at the point where 
the declination-circle of the nadir meets the equator), 
| R, M, A are the positions of Regulus, the Moon, and 

Antares. Z is the zenith, P C I” is the mid-heaven, 
and AC Af’ is the equator. Now it is evident that the usual ta- 








bulated corrections having been applied, that M eat: 

_=_ Fepresent the moon's centre at the pe of Serta ltbh de diane 
_ P2ZM is constant, and will not be affected by the SR atin ‘of 
_cither 4y or A. iad 
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But in either triangle, PZR or PZA, there are only tw 
constants, PZes and PRorPA=a or @ ; all the aro Mesa 
functions of the variable angle P. tt 

Thus a is a function of P determined by the equation 

eos a = cos P sin A. sin it +- cos A. cos a, 
i) (i) (th hy (0 


a : 
which, because 4 and @ are constant, may be put under the form 


(1) qa) 
tified A. Gna P +B, 


and if a be the corrected value and a—q = Aa, then 


mo rt) 
| da fd" a | 
- Adie {#(52)-22 4 sg) te a . P|. cosee 1”. 
Oa Wey A es 12 aE 1.88] 


Now, dP is the equivalent of the interval elapsed between the 
observation of the star and that of the moon; 09 if n be the 
number of seconds of time in that interval, then» ape ma 
will be the value of dP in parts of the radius unity ; therefore 
L (dP) = L (n) + 5.86167. 

Now, the differential co-efficients are as follows :— 


de A 
Ist. (<2) — a. fin Pp 
F/ * sin a 


(uh 


Pa’ nip os: 
a (2). gk ge 8, 
a sin a ‘sin? a 


a it} (a) © 
Srd. C2)- See. 3. sin. 2 Foon oes ns ae | 
AB) eam rg OE 
: cv) ri 
ean ge Te nerical values in the case of the star 
qulus, assuming dF’ to be an increment to the angle P due 
an interval af nian of time :— Wits sand 











a’ 

nt a@P 
(72 eee cose |" 10" 
ape) 72°" a. 
ee Fa dy lg a 
qe) 1.3.3°°°" aos 


In a similar manner the correction for the observed azimuth in, 
the like circumstances may be found as thus :— 
If Z be the internal angle of the triangle PZ at the pime of 
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Ti 





observation, and Z’ that corresponding to the time of observing 
the moon, then, as Z ia a function of P, - 


oe) =) dP ( dy 





i Ae | sere SY oth eee perth, | necaonae ie e _" 
(@—Z)={ + Ge eT + (ap) Toa + (ae) Tay Seb eos” 
Now the form of this function is derived from the equation 
cot Z = cot @. ain A. cosee P — cos A. cot P, 
tH) ty) (1) 
edi ‘atincr and suheinii? sin 2 sin'@ 
ifferentiating and substituting for amp equal ——', there 


sin* tt 
| 
results mt 
(dZ\_ | 
7) = $4in vd ahs cos P. oosen" t — cos ) . sin" ce. cosec" a 








df up (vy cy Ay 
which, as @ and 2 are constant, may be put under the form ; 
dé ; 5 eBay . E 
‘ La BP, = A coe | . cose See . 
a ° : | ‘da, fda 
If in this expansion there be put (3) =X; (52) = Y, there 


results 


(Ge)=-4 sin PY. cosee" a + 2 cot Bec’ a XK ( BA’ | 
Bac OP tore + 9 oct 9 corset X (BA! cee P) 
and, by Peeeeaton of the same process, the differential co- 
ae 7B) is to be found ; but as it is very long, I will spare 
the President and Gentlemen of the Council further infliction of this 
dry matter, and confine myself to the computed numerical values, 
Which are as follow :— : 





‘dae dP be 
(3 pry some" — 1° 48' 29" 
PA ae 
d Pt, "La coser | -- 47" 
rs) de : -+- 2" 
(Fe): geome |’ — 10" 


- o” 
From these data a judgment may be ea: A a 
onl these ¢ ijt Inay be formed as to how far it 
may be necessary to carry these computations. [t does low 
dat the second tara of The aeice Rooney fete Bot fellow 


sinall as 10"; neither will the cor ding term of i 

= Px wi Orres | rm of the series for 
ff) always be solange a8 47°. “One thing only is quite clear, 
aioe ioterval due to dP, the lighter also will be 


labour of computation, 


a I will yemark, ewever, that though it is indispensable to compute 


™ on 


= 


= ee, 
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the corfect,value of the term (¢ =a) by the differential process 
eA cry 


above given, yet that labour may be epared in finding the corres 
sponding value (4'—2@) by the method which I pointed out in my 


former communication—as thus :-— 





a F 1 ly ” ; wil thd s 
sin Z = — —, sin w,andsin Z = ——. sine 
sin a 1) sin a qu} 
ft) 1) 


whereby the difference (Z'—Z) will be found without differentiation. 

A few closing remarks may now be not out of place, 

lst. The value of the angle P, due to the instant of observa- 
tion of the star, must be found by means of the triangle P ZR 
(or Sie) vee three sides are given, the method of accom- 

lishing which is so well known as to need no explanation. If this 

tn le be applied to the right ascension of the star, it will give the 
ericht ascension of the mid-heaven at that instant. | 

Dad. The elapsed interval dP, reduced to seconds of a great 
circle, and applied to the right ascension of the mid-heaven, will 
give the right ascension of the mid-heaven at the time of observ- 
ing the moon, or at the value P of the angle at P. | 

ard. The difierence (¢ =a) applied to a will give the zenith- 

(i) 


distance of the star at the time of the observation of the moon, 
4th. The difference (Z'—2Z) applied to the observed difference 
of recorded azimuthal readings pewter the moon and star will 
give the value of Z in the triangle Z M R (or 4 M A). | 
" 6th, In the triangle Z MR (or Z M.A) thus corrected, the two 
sides ZM, ZR (or ZA), and the included angle 4, are known, 
and the ares MR or (MA) may be determined by any of the 
+ known formulm, the simplest (when a table of natural eines and 
cos ZR 


Fay var { sin Zk _ 7 4r 
cos M Ror cos M A= cos Z. sinZM.. |. MLA y Tee EM | ZA ii 





As to the rest of the operation, it is so familiar that any farther 
remarks would be supertiuous, | 
‘Before closing this communication I may os well advert to 
another subject to which I drew the attention of the President and 
Gentlemen of the Council some months ago. I mean the measure- 
ment of the breadths of rivera or other inaccessible distances by 
travellers who are not supplied with any instrument for taki 
angles, in reference to which | have drawn up a table (sce p. 623) 
showing the values of chords, ines, and cosines, of all ange from 
30° to 120° inclusive, of the use and gt esis of which I shall — 
be happy to give a detailed explanation if desired. _ : 
VOL. XXX. ; zs i 


‘ As travellers are occasionally liable to be without instruments 
at hand wherewith to measure angles, and may be desirous to 
measure the breadth of a river or other inaccessible distance, the 

following method may perhaps be of service :— 





- Howto Measure an Angle, and obtain its Sine and Cosine. 





| | 

_ dA is the Bt of the cye; O, 0 are two distant objects, between which 
‘the angle at A is required, | 

Drive two pegs into the ground, one at a in the direction A (), and another 

at 8 in the direction AO’, both at equal distances from A. Measure the dis- 

tance af, and“ will be the chon of the angle A to radius unity, which 

» call y.. | 


Then sin A= y.(1—4 77) und oosine A = 1-47. 
If} y* is greater than 1, the angle A will be obtnae and fta cosine negative. 





Suppose you want to measure the breadth of a river, and that C is an 
eminent point which can be seen only from two points A and B, between 
which the distance A B can be conveniently measured, Let AB =e, und tho 
perpendicular breadth of the river be denoted by p. | 


, | oan A.sin B 
Then =C¢ = won i 
ete an A. cos EB + cos Asin B’ 


In this case p is assumed ox the p rpendicular breadth of a river, and equal 
= to a line parallel to it drawn from Ato the opposite bank, which is quite war 
= J 
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Nasi River, 86, o-tam-phn, 13, a 
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Tubiri, 130, 132 Vung-tom, 18a. 
Tugela, 234 
Tugulla, 255, Wadai, 123, 
Tuia, 12. Wadin, 118, 126. : 
i, 152, Widi Gharbi, 114, 
Tunguragua, 68, 71 Wiidi Kawar, 121. 
Tans, 125, 256, 259, Widi Schdti, 114, } 
Tarf Foutein, 24.3, Woagion, 172, 174, 177. 
‘adhe ' 9 sai a 118, 126, ; 
r F 1 fee a ji 
~ Tar ie ai gone alr . 
—_ Severin, allachia, 162, 
Turtle Mount, 273, 275. Wandammen, 175. 
Tyba, 207, 204, Wangara, 117, 122, ; 
Valero, 144, 145, Eu pete ota Bc ean 200. 
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Whang-hae 183, 
White Fish River, 269, 270. 
White Lake Hills, 310. 
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River, 935, 236. 
Wikor 164, 166. 
William, For, 269. 
Winapa’ 8. 
= Winburg, 238, 255. 
Winipe count, 297. 


Lake, 268, 270, 271, 274, 275. 
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Worsung, 93, o4, 00, 
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Xebire, 198, 199, 
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. River, 44, 
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Yang-tze, D4. 
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x scent of the, 93 ef ary. 
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Yaqui Indians, 45. : ; 
Yata, 130, : . 
Yemale, i = 
Y lama, - = 
Yojoa, Lake of, 88 et 19. "4 
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Yoruba and Nipe Countries, 212 cf #9. — 
Young, Mr., 2. 
Ynquivo, 29. 
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Zambexe, Uses et mo , 
Yanfara, 120, 13 a 138 
Zansibar, 136, 14, 147. 
Zea, Father, 196. 
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Zimbaoe, 156, 
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Zuln-land, 253. 
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“wartklip, 240, 
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